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Better Livestock Sires Must Be Accompanied by Better 


URING recent years the South has made amazing progress in developing 
its livestock industry. Not only has there been a notable increase in the 
livestock population, but the ceaseless agitation for the use of more pure- 
bred sires of good type has borne fruit in the form of a very noticeable im- 
provement in the quality of livestock on Southern farms. However, we will 
fall short of the maximum development in this essential industry unless the 
impetus responsible for better bred animals is accompanied by more profitable 
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Pastures 


of well adapted pasture plants is one of the factors that largely determine the 
success or failure of the pasture. There are a number of pasture plants that 
flourish under Southern conditions, but over most of our territory we believe 
Bermuda and lespedeza should be the foundation on which the pasture is 
builded. Bermuda has remarkable adaptability in withstanding extremes of 
drouth and moisture, while its turf-forming habit enables it to bear up well 
under heavy grazing. Lespedeza is the best poor land pasture plant we can 


GOOD PASTURES AND GOOD LIVESTOCK ARE INSEPARABLE 
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methods of feeding, which, in the South particularly, are to a large extent, a 
question of better pastures. 


_ In spite of the importance of good pastures in the economical feeding of 
livestock, and climatic conditions that favor the abundant production of grass 
over a considerable portion of the year, the average Southern pasture has a 
yer Probably the most logical explanation of our 
failure to make profitable pastures will be found in the kind of land that is 
given over to the grass crop. Asa result of the fallacious belief that the more 
fertile lands are too valuable for pasture, the large majority of Southern pas- 
‘ures are placed on soils incapable of. producing satisfactory yields of field 
crops. On such infertile soils the pasture has not been profitable, and this 
failure to make satisfactory returns has given color to the general belief that 
pastures should be placed on the lands of least value. However, when livestock 
the right type are grazed, our best lands will make profitable returns in 
pasturage, provided the grass crop is given the same careful attention that is 
accorded the field crops. ; 
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/n addition to the location of the pasture on fairly fertile land, the selection 
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suggest...Probably its weakest point is its 


growth under drouthy conditions. ‘ 


However, both Bermuda and lespedeza are warm weather plants and must 


be supplemented with other plants that come earlier in the season. For the lower.|) 
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inability to make a satisfactory }| 


part of the South, probably bur clover is best for this purpose, but white and hop | 


clovers also do well on many soils: In the upper part of our territory white and 
hop clovers are most dependable, although bur clover has proved of value in fur- 
nishing early pasture in many sections south of the 35th parallel. On extremely 
moist lands, alsike clover and redtop may be used with either Bermuda or 
lespedeza. Carpet grass is well adapted to the sandy soils of the lower Gulf 
Coast, but we doubt if it holds any advantage over Bermuda, even in this 
section, 
unpalatable, Paspalum dilatatum or Dallas grass furnishes considerable grazing 
and is a valuable addition to pastures for this reason. 


After pasture plants become established, the two causes largely responsible 
for poor pastures are too heavy grazing and failure to keep down the. non- 
pasture plants by mowing. 


In the late fall, after Bermuda and lespedeza turn brown and become | 
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Why 50,000 Dealers 
Sell Goodrich Tires 


“The other day I signed up your, or sould I say 
‘our’ 1920 agreement, and it occurred to me 
that you would be interested in my reason for 
arranging to handle Goodrich on a much larger 
scale than last year. 

“It is this: I was recently asked why I handled 
Goodrich tires practically to the exclusion of all 
others, and my answer was; 

**Because I have not had a Goodrich tire come 
back, and because I believe they are the best 
proposition on the market today.”’ 

Very sincerely yours, 
John E. Dennis. 


3083 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y.’’ 
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On Wine 


IS THIS FAITH in Goodrich Tires, Goodrich 
methods, and Goodrich help, that has caused 
more than 50,000 dealers to feature Goodrich Tires. 
John E. Dennis says, “J have not had a Goodrich 
Tire come back.” 
If a tire had come back, he knew from Goodrich’s 
clear statement of certified service that his customer 
had full protection in the Definite Adjustment 
Basis—6000 miles for Fabric Tires and 8000 miles 
for Silvertown Cords. 
The nation-wide demand for Goodrich Tires is 
proof positive of the soundness and fairness of the © 
Goodrich merchandising policy. 
But more important, the economic right of this policy, 
and the outspoken, open-handed declaration of it, 
have put the purchase of a tire on a firmer founda- 


tion for dealer and user, 
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ra and Oats Compared for 
Feeding Horses 


‘ HICH is cheaper for feeding 
horses, corn at $2 a bushel or oats 
at $1.25 a bushel?” 

It is generally accepted that one 
bushel of corn is about equal to two 
bushels of oats, and on this basis corn 
is cheaper at $2 a bushel than oats at 
$1.25 a bushel. 

But corn alone is not a good feed 
for a hard working horse. We sug- 
gest one pound of cottonseed meal to 
five or six pounds of corn. A mixture 
of 10 pounds of corn and 2 pounds of 
cottonseed meal should be equal in 
feeding value for hard working 
horses to 14 pounds of corn alone, or 
to 16 pounds of oats alone. Assum- 
ing that these amounts are suitable 
for a 1,000-pound horse daily, that is 
doing hard work, the cost of each ra- 
tion is as follows: 


1, 10 tbs. Corn at $2 per bushel.... 35.7c 
2 tbs. Cottonseed meal at $75 a 


SO evcadeneoaaddeserbesvankacenat 7.5¢ 43.2 
2.14 tbs. Corn at $2 a bushel...... 50.0c 
3. 16 ths. Oats at $1.25 a bushel.... 62.5c 


When to Sow Lespedeza 


READER is sowing oats now, 

(February 11), and wants to know 
when he should sow Japan clover or 
lespedeza which he wishes to put on 
this land? 

We would sow the lespedeza imme- 
diately after completing the seeding 
of the oats, right on the fresh soil 
without covering. The lespedeza seed 
will not germinate and come up un- 
til the soil and weather get warm, and 
if sowed on the freshly prepared soil 
they will be covered enough when the 
next rain comes but will not be cov- 
ered too deep. Generally lespedeza 
seed should be sowed during Feb- 
ruary or the first half of March, but 
when conditions were favorable we 
have known them to do well, sowed 
as late as June. 


Feeds for Cows Compared 


READER asks which is the 
"* cheapest cow feed of the follow- 
ing: 
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As to which of these feeds is cheap- 
est and best this will depend some- 
what on the roughage used. If the 
cows are getting their roughage from 
Silage, cottonseed hulls, corn stover 
and grass hays the cottonseed meal 
will be found best and cheapest up to 
say 4 pounds a day per cow or if sil- 
age is fed up to 5 pounds a day for 
the heavy milking cows. The best 
balanced feed is the ready mixed feed 
No. 2, and at the prices quoted, if it 
is the only concentrate used, we think 
it will be found the cheapest and best. 
This will be more likely to be true if 
there is some legume hay used as 
roughage. But if the roughage is sil- 
age, cottonseed hulls, corn stover or 
grass hay, mixed feed No. 1 will prob- 
ably give better results than No. 2, 
although in such case, as stated, cot- 
tonseed meal will be found cheaper, 


because three and one-half pounds of 
cottonseed meal will be equal to at 
least six pounds of this ready-mixed 
feed in suppying protein, which is 
needed to balance the low protein 
roughages 

The amount of concentrates which 
should be fed will depend on the 
amount of milk the cows give and the 


feed used. The usual rule is one 
pound of concentrates to 3 to 4 
pounds of milk given, the larger 


amount of grain when it is of low 
quality and the smaller amount when 
it is high quality, such as cottonseed 
meal or the mixed feed No. 1. For 
heavy milking cows some feed rich in 
carbohydrates will have to be added 
to the cottonseed meal. 


Nitrate of Soda in Mixed Fertilizers 


READER writes: “Should a 9- 

3-3 home-mixed guano, the am- 
monia (nitrogen) in which is derived 
solely from nitrate of soda, be used 
under cotton when planting? Would 
not this full supply of ammonia 
(nitrogen), all readily available, 
cause too rapid plant growth, thereby 
retarding or preventing the full fruit- 
ing of the cotton plant? Would it be 
best to use in this mixture in the 
place of some of the soda, either 
cottonseed meal or tankage, so as to 
get the ammonia (nitrogen) from two 
sources, and not have it all so read- 
ily available, even though the sub- 
stitution of the meal or tankage in- 
creased the cost about $6 or $8 a 
ton?” 

Our reader has raised a question 
which has arisen in the minds of 
many farmers since there has arisen 
such a difference in the cost of nitro- 
gen from nitrate of soda and that 
from cottonseed meal and tankage. 

The real question is not, however, 
whether this large supply of available 
nitrogen will cause the cotton plants 
to grow too fast, but whether this 
supply of nitrogen will last to furnish 
the plants the nitrogen they need in 
the process of fruiting and maturing 
the crop. 

The answer to this question will 
depend somewhat on the amount of 
the mixture applied per acre. If 400 
pounds of nitrate of soda is used in 
a ton mixture it will give 3 per cent 
of nitrogen. If, of this mixture, there 
is used 500 pounds per acre, then only 
100 pounds of nitrate of soda per 
acre will have been applied. This is 
not an excessive application of ni- 
trate of soda, that much being quite 
generally used as a side-dressing. If, 
on the other hand, 1,000 pounds of 
this mixture were used, then 200 
pounds of nitrate of soda per acre 
would be applied, which is too heavy 
an application to put out at planting 
time. 

Again, the character of the soil and 
the rainfall taken together will also 
to a considerable extent determine 
whether the nitrogen in the nitrate of 
soda applied at planting time will 
last sufficiently for the maturing of 
the crop. If the soil is sandy and the 
season wet, it probably would not 
last long enough to supply the needs 
of the plants during the latter part 
of the season. 

But taking all things into consid- 
“ration, we do not believe it will pay 
o use.cottonseed meal and tankage in 
che place of nitrate of soda at an 
added cost of % or Baton, . : 


Gevascue - 


A much better plan will be to put a 
little less of the mixed fertilizer out 
at planting time and then use 75 
pounds to 100 pounds of nitrate of 
soda as a sidedressing when the 
squares begin to form. This will be 
equally as good as the plan suggested 
of using the more expensive sources 
of nitrogen, and will cost less. 


Cottonseed meal and tankage are 
such valuable feeding stuffs and farm- 
ers who feed livestock have learned 
this so thoroughly that these feed- 
ing stuffs will never again be cheap 
enough to put in the ground direct as 
fertilizers, This is as it should be, 
for it is criminal waste to use any 
product, suitable for feeding live- 
stock, as a fertilizer, especially when 
there are other products, which can- 
not be used for feeding, that will fur- 
nish just as good nitrogen, worth just 
as much to the crops, pound for 
pound, at from one-half to two-thirds 
the cost. 


Moreover, the danger of the nitro- 
gen in nitrate of soda not lasting to 
feed the crops the latter part of the 
season has almost certainly been 
much exaggerated, but if it were all 
true, it would still be much more eco- 
nomical to make a second application 
than to obtain the nitrogen at double 
the cost. 


A Feed for Oxen 


A READER is feeding oxen on cot- 
tonseed meal and hulls, and 
wishes to make a change. He asks: 
“Can I use peanut meal entirely in 
the place of cottonseed meal by feed- 
ing an equal amount of the same?” 
In these days of different grades 
and standards for cottonseed meal, 
the mere term “cottonseed meal” 
means nothing, in §0 far as indicat- 
ing its feeding value. But for com- 
parison with the peanut meal, ana- 
lysis of which is furnished, we will 
use the common low-grade cotton- 
seed meal containing 36 per cent pro- 
tein (the so-called 7 per cent meal). 





Cottonseed Peanut Meal 
Mea 
Protein .......- 36 per cent. | 28 per cent. 
Carbohydrates | 40 per cent. | 40 per cent. 
Oe acevocseecese 7 per cent. | 6 per cent. 
EE ci veccenes 12 per cent. | 25 per cent. 











From these analyses it would seem 
doubtful if the peanut meal is equal, 
pound for pound to cottonseed meal. 
However, it affords a little more 
variety when mixed with cottonseed 
hulls, than a mixture of cottonseed 
hulls and cottonseed meal. 

We advise our inquirer to try an 
equal amount of this peanut meal 
mixed with the same amount of hulls 
and see if his oxen do as well on the 
new ration as on the old one of hulls 
and cottonseed meal. If they do not 
he can add a little more of the pea- 
nut meal, a little, cottonseed meal, or 
go back to the old ration. 


Feeds for Horses Compared 


READER asks: Which is the 

cheapest horse feed, corn at $2 per 
bushel, $3.57 per hundred, oats at $1.20 
per bushel, $3.75 per hundred, or the 
following mixed horse feed at $3.45 
per hundred pounds, composed of 
cracked corn, whole oats, ground al- 
falfa and molasses. We give below 
the analysis of the three feeds: 
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priced as compared with corn, for, 
pound for pound, corn has more feed- 
ing value than oats, and at these 
prices is also cheaper. If we assume 
that it requires 14 pounds of corn a 
day for a hard-working 1,000-pound 
horse receiving crabgrass and clover 
hay for roughage, it is pretty certain 
that it will take 16 pounds of oats or 
16 pounds of. the ready-mixed horse 
feed to equal the 14 pounds of corn 
in feeding value. 


For purposes of comparison let us 
show the cost of these grain rations, 
along with another grain ration which 
might be used, namely, 10 pounds of 
corn and 2 pounds of cottonseed meal, 
which will form as good or a better 
ration than any of the others: 

14 tbs. corn at 3.57 cts. cts. 
Be 20s. OOS6 GU Sie GOR, ccoccceacbesese 60 cts. 
16 tbs. mixed horse feed at 3.45 cts... 55.2 cts, 

10 tbs. corn at 3.57 cts ........ 35.7 

2 ths. cottonseed meal at 4 cts. 8.0—43.7 cts. 

The corn and cottonseed meal ra- 
tion is the cheapest and we believe 
the best. The corn alone is the next 
cheapest, and we believe fully equal 
to either of the others, except that it 
contains less protein or is not as well 
balanced as the oats. The oats are 
the highest-priced, but probably su- 
perior in feeding value to the ready 
mixed feed. 


At the prices quoted we advise our 
enquirer to buy corn and cottonseed 
meal for horse feeding and use a mix- 
ture of 5 pounds of corn to 1 pound of 
cottonseed meal, giving from 1 pound 
to 1% pounds of the mixture daily for 
every 100 pounds of the _ horse’s 
weight. 





VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Removing Warts From Cow’s 


Teats—Care of Mare With Foal 











OW can I remove warts from my 
cow’s teats? They are quite large 
and give some trouble in milking.” 


Do not try to remove warts from 
a cow’s teats by surgical means while 
she is being milked. The danger of 
sores forming and infection of the 
udder is too great. Warts may be re- 
moved by tying a silk thread tightly 
around the base of the wart next the 
teat if the wart is of such a nature 
that the thread can be tied around 
it. They may be snipped off with 
scissors or knife, or even caustic, if 
carefully handled, may be used; but 
one of the first two methods is much 
preferable. The caustic is too apt 
to burn the teat as well as the wart. 


But none of these methods should 
be used while the cow is giving milk. 
Let the cow go dry and then treat 
the warts if they are such as to justi- 
fy treatment. While the cow is be- 
ing milked, merely grease the warts. 
Castor oil is thought best by some, 
The warts often disappear from this 
treatment, and unless quite large they 
really are of little importance and no 
other treatment is justified. 


Care of Mare With Foal 


A READER asks: “Is there any dan- 
ger to a mare with foal to be kept 
in the same barn with cows? I am 
told it will make her abort.” 


It is not generally regarded as best 
to keep horses and cattle in the same 
stable, as in adjoining stalls or at 
least to confine them so that one is 
breathing the same air as the other. 
But keeping a mare in a barn with 
cows is not likely to cause her to 
abort. In fact, if the barn is at all 
well ventilated the mare will probe 


ably not suffer in the least by being .. 
facts that. the oats are too high- kept in the same barn with cows. a. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 
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Grafting Wild Plums 


ROM Alabama: “Tell me how I 
can graft wild plums.” 


As a rule you cannot graft wild 
plums or tame ones by the ordinary 
methods of grafting. The bark is too 
thin. Plums are budded in August 
on seedling stocks. Peach seedlings 
will make good stocks. 


Where to Get Asparagus Seed 
—_—, can I buy asparagus?” 


You can buy asparagus seed from 
any of the seedsmen. You can buy 
the roots from any of the leading 
seed houses in Philadelphia, New 
York, Richmond or Norfolk. You 
can sow the seed, as I have more 
than once directed and can get cut- 
tings of the shoots a year sooner 
than you can from planting the roots. 


Peanuts in Georgia 


“Wilt it be profitable to grow pea- 
nuts here for market?” 


_ Some farmers grow peanuts profit- 
ably, and in some seasons the price 
runs low and there is little profit for 
any. Peanuts, like other crops, are 
grown profitably by some while many 
do not make money with them, just 
as some do not make money with 
cotton. Peanuts do best on light 
sandy soil. But whether you can 
make them profitable or not, I cannot 
say. 


Better Throw Them Away 


ROM North Carolina: “Can hya- 

cinth and narcissus bulbs which 
have been forced into bloom in the 
house be transplanted outdoors with 
any success?” 


The bulbs would have to be grown 
on to maturity in the house and 
planted the next fall, and then it 
would take them a few years to get 
into natural blooming. [| always 
throw them away after blooming, as 
I can get fresh bulbs cheaper than 
to bother with the exhausted ones. 


Proud of His Record 


PROM Virginia: “I have my seed 
Irish potatoes that I first had 
when I first began housekeeping 44 
years ago, and they come just as good 
as when I first planted them. They 
are the old-fashined Early Rose. I 
have planted no other early potatoes. 
Can any one beat that?” 


I grew the Early Rose the first 
season they came out and paid $1 
for three potatoes. I planted these 
in my garden and grew 35 pounds. 
Next spring I planted an acre of land 
with those 35 pounds. Can you beat 
that? I bedded them in the green- 
house like sweet potatoes. 


Peas and Beans After Wheat 


ROM North Carolina: “My land is 

now in wheat. Which is best to 
sow after wheat, peas or soy beans? 
Are soy beans wilt-proof? Will they 
fix more nitrogen than peas? Land 
had two tons an acre of ground lime- 
stone before wheat. Will this lime 
help the soy beans? What soy bean 
is best? How much acid phosphate 
and potash can I use to advantage 
with the beans? Will put them in 
with wheat drill.” 


After wheat, for hay I would sow a 
fiixture of peas (clay or black) and 
hiammoth Yellow soy beans... Drill 
with drill set for two bushels of 
wheat and they will be all right, or 





nearly one bushel an acre. I do not 
think that soy beans are wilt-proof, 
but cannot say positively. There will 
be little difference in the amount of 
nitrogen fixed by either. The lime 
will help the crop. On your Ruther- 
ford soil 30 pounds an acre of acid 
phosphate will pay on the crop, and 
no potash will be needed. 


Fertilizer for Sweet Potatoes 


HAT is the best fertilizer 
sweet potatoes?” 


for 


Fertilizing any crop will depend 
very much on the condition of the 
soil. The chief demands of the sweet 
potato crop are for phosphorus and 
potassium. Asa rule a fertilizer con- 
taining 2 per cent ammonia (1.65 ni- 
trogen), 8 per cent phosphorus and 4 
per cent potash used as the rate of 
500 pounds an acre in the furrows and 
bedded on will make good sweet po- 
tatoes. Some use stable manure 
broadcast and the mineral fertilizers 
in the furrow, but I prefer commercial 
fertilizer for the crop. 


Bugs Eating Watermelons 


AN you tell me what to do to 

keep the small striped bugs from 
eating my watermelons? What time 
in spring is best to sow rape for hog 
pasture?” 

As soon as the melons show above 
ground the striped beetle, Diabrotica 
vittata, will attack them, and the 
problem is to carry them through 
till the rough leaves are grown, after 
which there is little difficulty. Any 
fine dust will prevent the beetles 
from doing harm. I have used air- 
slaked lime, fine Qone dust and plast- 
er. The best thing is to mix two parts 


of air-slaked lime and one part of 
calcium arsenate. Mix very well and 
dust the little:leaves over as soon as 
they show above ground, and if 
washed off, repeat. Keep the leaves 
dusted and any attempt of the beetles 
to attack them will give them some 
arsenic to destroy them. Sow rape 
as early as you can get the soil in 
good order. 


Tobacco Barn for Sweet Potatoes 


ROM North Carolina: “Will a to- 

ba¢co barn made of logs and mor- 
tar be a good place to store sweet 
potatoes? For general crops, which is 
best, good home stable manure at 
$5 a ton or 8-3-3 at $54 a ton?” 


A good tight tobacco barn with 
furnace and flues is an excellent 
place for the storage of sweet pota- 
toes. Good horse manure with 100 
pounds of acid phosphate mixed in 
every ton is worth more than any 
mixed fertilizer on the market so far 
as the future of the soil is concerned. 


Wants Vinifera Grapes 


ROM Mississippi: “Can you give me 

the address of any one who can 
sell me cuttings or plants of about 
three of the best varieties of the 
Vinifera grapes? I wish to graft 
some on natize roots, and if I have 
success with the grafts I wish to try 
growing under glass. I suppose the 
Black Hamburg is one of the best, 
but really I have no acquaintance 
with them.” 


Years ago there was a great deal 
of interest in the commercial pro- 
duction of the Vinifera grapes under 
glass. But of late years California 
sends such an abundance of this 
class of grapes that the culture under 
glass has been confined to the gar- 
dens of the country seats of the 
wealthy, who employ skilled profes- 
sional gardeners. The grapes grown 
under glass are far superior to the 
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same varieties grawn in the open air 
in California, just as pineapples 
grown under glass, but it is not profir. 
able, unless they can be sold fo; 
from $1 to $2 a pound. We find sonie 
still at the fancy fruit stores in Phi! 
adelphia and New York in the late 
fall at the latter price. 

Probably the best varieties to test 
out doors in your climate will be the 
French Chasselas Fontainbleu and 
Grizzley Frontegnan. Also the Dutch 
Sweetwater. As you say, the Black 
Hamburg is the most popular grape 
under glass. West’s St. Peter is also 
good, and Prince Albert makes very 
large bunches. I have known Prince 
Albert under glass to weigh six 
pounds to a bunch; and Black Ham- 
burg grown and exhibited by a 
very skillful grower, that weighed 
nine pounds,—this after from one- 
half to two-thirds the berries have 
been thinned out with the thinning 
scissors made for the purpose, for 
these grapes must be thinned to get 
good berries. I know too that it is a 
tiresome and tedious job to sit by the 
hour on a step ladder thinning grapes 
when less than a pea in size, for I 
have done it year after year. I grew 
the Golden Hamburg at Raleigh of 
fine size under glass, but never 
weighed any. I have seen bunches 
of the White Nice that weighed 15 
pounds, and one bunch was exhibited 
in New York that was said to weigh 
25 pounds. Probably this class. made 
the grapes which the spies brought 
to the Israelites, 


The conditions in climate favorable 
to this class of grapes are abundant 
rain during the growth of the fruit 
and intense drouth after the berries 
have developed and are of full size 
We imitate this under glass by abund- 
ant daily spraying with water till tlie 
clusters are grown, and then quit 
watering for the wood and the 
grapes to ripen, Of course you mu:t 
look out for insects and mildew. , I 
have seen a neglected grapery with 
the fruit totally unfit for use, being 
covered with mealy bugs. I have 
grown Black Hamburg grapes in the 
open air in northern Maryland, but 
the bunches and grapes were no bet- 
ter than Concords, except in flavor. 
Nurserymen have almost quit grow- 
ing these grapes, as the demand is so 
little. But any of the leading New 
York or Philadelphia seedsmen will 
know where to get them. Probably 
you can get cuttings from the Bureau 
of Plant Industry of the Department 
of Agriculture. Chorlton’s Grape 
Growers’ Guide is devoted to culture 
under glass. It is published by Or- 
ange Judd Co., New York City, if 
still in print. 


Please Advertise What You Have 


WE ARE getting a great many let- 
ters asking about varieties of 
sweet potatoes for the Northern mar- 
ket and where to get the bedding 
seed. Those growing these varieties 
of sweet potatoes should advertise 
them in The Progressive Farmer. On 
the othér hand, I am getting letters 
from all over the North asking where 
to get Nancy Hall sweet potatoes, as 
many people in the North are getting 
interested in the Southern class 0! 
potatoes. Advertise them if you have 
them, and then I can tell the North- 
ern inquirers who has them. 
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Inexpensive, durable 
and easy to lay— 


BARRETT EVERLASTIC ROOFS are staunch, 
durable, handsome and moderate in cost. They 
can be laid quickly and easily by unskilled labor—a 
big item in these days. 


With two styles of roll roofing and two types of 
shingles from which to choose, you can use Everlastic 
Roofings to. good advantage on every steep-roofed 
ye Ave aa barns, silo, and outbuildings of 
all kinds. 


_ Both styles of Everlastic Shingles and one of the 
Everlastic Roll Roofings are surfaced with real 
crushed slate in the natural rich shades (red or green). 


These colors are permanent and very beautiful. 
rhese roofs require no painting. 


For builnings where a plain-surfaced covering is 
wanted, the popular Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing 
will give you a dependable roof for little money. 


Before purchasing your roofing materials, write 
nearest office for our illustrated booklets describing 
the styles of Everlastic you prefer. 
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Iustration shows barn and sile 
covered with Everlastic ‘‘Rabber’’ 
Roofing. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles—(4-in-One) 


thoroughly _waier-proofed 
oughly water-proo 
and surfaced with crushed 
slate in beautiful natural 
slate colors, either red or- 
green. Laid in strips of 
four shingles in one at far less cost in labor and time than for 
wooden shingles. Give you a roof of artis- BR - 
tistic beauty worthy of the finest buildings, Bap 
and one that resists fire and weather. Needs 
no painting. 


Everlastic Tylike Shingles 


Made of the same durable slate-surfaced 
(red or green) material as Everlastic Multi- 
Shingles, but cut into individual shingles, 8x 
12% inches. Laid like wooden shingles but 
cost less per year of service. Need no painting. 


Everlastic Slate-Surfaced Roofing 


A high-grade roll roofing, surfaced with genuine 
crushed slate in two natural shades, red or n. 
Needs no painting. Handsome enough for a home, 
economical enough for a barn or garage. Combines 
real protection apne fire with beauty. ails and 
cement with each roll. 











Everlastic Rubber Roofing 


Td A recognized stagdard among “rubber” 
roofings. Famous for its dur@Pility. Made of high- 
grade water-proofing materials, it defies wind and 
weather and insures dry, comfortable buildings under 
all weather conditions. Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing 
is one of our most sg roofings. It is tough, 
pliable, elastic, durable and very low in price. It is 
easy to lay; no skilled laber required. Nails and 
cement come with each roll. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 


An Ex-Traveling Salesman Makes Good at Farming 


R. B. McWHORTER, PENEIELD, GA., IS A GOOD BEEF CATTLE BREEDER 
By P. T. HINES 


HE man who can take a run- 
down farm and build it up in 


three years so that it is worth 
five times what it cost in the begin- 
ning, and make money on the farm 
operations while building up the soil, 
may*rightfully be called a successful 


farmer—in my opinion. 
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marked. “Bermuda has had lots 
of cussings,” he continued, “but it is 
the only thing that has kept many 
Georgia farms together.” 

To meet the need for farm build- 
ings, he engaged a saw mill to come 
on his farm and saw a hundred thou- 
feet of This operation 


sand timer 
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BEAU GOMEZ, A GREAT HERELORD BULL 


This is no dream, but exactly what 
has been done by R. B. McWhorter, 


Route No. 1, Penfield, Ga., on his 
1,750-acre farm. 
Mr. McWhorter was born and 


reared on a Georgia farm and worked 
there until he was 15 years old. He 
then went to a preparatory school, 
and later to the University of Geor- 
gia. At graduation from the Univer- 
sity, he accepted a position as a 
traveling dry goods and notions sales- 
man, and continued this work until 
he was 39 years old. 

At this time, it was necessary for 
the company employing him to cur- 
tail its selling force on account of 
war conditions, so they made much 

, less attractive contracts with their 
représentatives than they had been 
making. Rather than accept this, he 
resigned and began farming. 

During the latter part of his years 
as traveling salesman, this farmer 
had owned a small piece of land and 
direcied its operation. He was there- 
fore in a much better position to take 
up farming as an occupation, than was 
the average salesman. 


-His brother agreed to go into part- 
nership in financing the purchase and 
development of a farm, and a farm 
of a thousand acres was first bought 
at a very low price. Since that time, 
750 more acres have been added. 


As the plantation now stands, there 
are 600 acres in cultivation, 350 acres 
in pasture, and the rest in timber and 
swamp. A drainage district has been 
organized which will drain the low 
land on the place, and this will give 
200 more acres for cultivation which 
will grow around 50 bushels of corn 
per acre. 


In taking over this farm, Mr. Mc- 
Whorter was confronted with the 
problem of reclaiming gullied land, 
putting up adequate buildings, and 
regulating a poorly organized tenant 
system. 

First of all, he began land reclama- 
tion. Dams were built in gullies, 
brush, stones and all kinds of rub- 
bish were thrown into them, and the 
banks plowed down as much as pos- 
sible. By this method, most of the 
gullies could be plowed across the 
second year. Deep plowing also 
played an important part in soil im- 
provement, and that the farm had not 
all washed away years before was 
due to the presence and tenacity 
of Bermuda this. farmer re- 


grass, 


OWNED BY MR. McWHORTER 


has been repeated every year since, 


cutting only ripe timber. Half of the 


timber is used on the farm for build- 
ings, and the other half sold. 


Before he bought the farm, Mr. Mc- 
Whorter knew that he did not want 
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to do cotton farming as it was gen- 
erally practiced in Georgia. He also 
realized the necessity of having cat- 
tle on any farm that had to be built 
up. One of the first things done 
therefore was to buy a car of grade 
cattle and put them on pasture—for 
there was a fair amount of Bermuda 
pasture on the place when he bought 
it. These were fed for a year at a 
profit, and with this experience he 
decided to go into the purebred cai- 
tle business, 


His next purchase was 20 purebred 

ereford cows and a bull. Later an- 
other herd of 20 cows was purchased, 
and still later another of 40. The rest 
of the 150 animals now on his place 
are increase from the cows pur- 
chased. 


Oconee River Hereford Farm also 
has three excellent herd bulls—one of 
which is the highest-priced Hereford 
bull that ever came South—“‘Beau 
Gomez 374424,” first purchased by R. 
M. McNeel, Marietta, Ga., and later 
bought by Mr. McWhorter. The oth- 
ers are “Prince Rupert 68th 444444,” 
and “Domino Junior.” 


This farm now has the biggest herd 
of Hereford cattle in Georgia, and is 
rapidly becoming one ‘of the big- 
gest in the South, even though it has 
been in existence only three years. 
The herd contains 65 breeding cows, 





HEREFORDS ON 


and produces an average of 60 calves 
a year. 

A system of feeding the cattle has 
been worked out that is very inter- 
esting to the man who wishes to 
study economy in feeding. 

In summer the regular pastures of 
Bermuda and lespedeza are used. 
This is followed by corn and velvet 
beans as a pasture crop. Peas or 
beans are always planted.in the corn, 


_and even where the com is cut from 


the land, these afford excellent graz- 
ing. The velvet beans will run the 
cattle till Christmas, when silage 
from the two big silos on the farm is 
used. 

The cotton seed from the place are 
also swapped for cottonseed hulls 
and meal, and these are fed to the 
cattle. No grain or meal is fed cat- 
tle, however, except those to be used 
for show purposes. 


For spring pasture, crimson clover 
and rye are used. Some bur ciover 
has been seeded, and this will later 
take the place of the crimson clover. 


For silage one silo is filled with 
sorghum and corn and the other with 
corn alone. The corn and sorghum 
is fed first in winter, and the corn 
in spring. Mr. McWhorter says that 
corn silage is more of a strengthening 
feed than anything that he has found, 
aud that spring is a time when a feed 
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MeWHORTER PASTURE 
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giving stamina is needed. This is at 
a season when most cattle losses oc- 
cur, and the feeding of corn silage at 
this time will help reduce losses. 

Of course, one of the main profits 
from breeding cattle is the manure 


animals, because it will not clog their 
hoofs as will straw and other bed- 
dings. If other beddings are used, the 
feet of the cattle haye to be cleaned 
each morning. The sawdust 
makes a manure that scatter 


also 
well. 

Twenty-five head of sheep are also 
kept on “Anderson Heights,” as the 
place was formerly called and they 
have proved to be very profitable. 
Some goats are kept, and an average 
of 2,000 pounds of pork is grown each 
year. 

Of course, this would hardly be a 
Georgia farm without cotton, and 20 
bales of the staple are grown. Since 
the cattle came to the farm, better 
plowing and cultivating has been 
done, more intelligent fertilization 
practiced, and the yield has been 
trebled. 

Although Mr. McWhorter cannot 
cultivate all the land himself, it is 
under his direct supervision, even if 
worked by tenants... When a man is 
secured, it is with the distinct under- 
standing that he will use the general 


methods of the plantation. One-third 
of the land is rented for so much 
lint cotton, another third is rented 


with teams and machinery furnished, 
and the remaining third is cultivated 
by Mr. McWhorter himself with sozie 
hired labor. 

Mr. McWhorter has a _ herdsman 
for his cattle, Mr. D. H. Byce, who is 
thoroughly in love with cattle breed- 
ing, and he sees that each individual 
cow has every necessary attention 

Mr. Arthur Bertling has direct 
charge of the general farm work. He 
has a good agricultural education and 
Ss a specialist in crop rotation = 
up-to-date farming methods, as wel 
being an excellent manager of 
Negro labor. 

This man believes in using all ma- 
chinery possible. He owns a tractor, 
a truck, and an automobile. Four 
riding cultivators are used, and the 
plows and harrows are never allowed 
to rest. The harrow is religiously 
used on all cultivated crops when 
they are small. 


Editor’s Note:—This is No. 9 in a 
series of articles about “Good Farm- 
ers and How They Did It.” The next 
article will be about Mr. R. W. Scott, 
Haw River, N. C., one of the best 
general farmers in North Carolina. 


as 


I think The Progressive Farmer is one of 
the best farm papers printed in the South. 
—James Coper, Finleyson, Ga. 
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A YOUNG BULL 
made, and much of the profit here 
depends on good bedding. For this 
purpose, sawdust and pinestraw are 
used. Sawdust is best for the heavy 





BRED BY MR. McWHORTER 


“I have the highest regard for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and am using it as an ad- 
vertising medium for livestock sales of 
which I have charge.”—A Prominent Exten- 
sion Specialist, Virginia. 
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Power and Light 
with the Quiet Knight W 

















A Complete Electric Light | 
and Power Plant for Farms | 


Willys Light is economical, ¢-= 














WITH this simple, easily in- 


stalled plant, farms can now easy to operate, and dependable at ENT He 
have the comfort and convenience alltimes. Itis built by the world’s 
of brilliant light in houseand build- largest manufacturers of motor car 


ings. Its abundant power saves 
time and labor on many of the tire- 
some daily tasks. 


starting, lighting and ignition sys- 


tems—a convincing guarantee of 


quality. 














Desirable Territory for Dealers Available 


Louisiana Willys Light & Power Co., Lake Charles, La. 
Seuth Carolina Willys Light Co., , 
21942 Main St., Greenville, S. C. 4 
Virginia Willys Light Corporation, { 
527 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Fort Worth Willys Light Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 
Hays-Clark Ranc Light & Power Co., 
Kansas and Missouri Sts., El] Paso, Texas. 
Willys Light Sales Corporation, Memphis, 7. nn. , I 
Willys Light Distributing Co, Georgia Willys Light & Power Co., 
206 6th Ave., Nashville, Tenn, 50 Arcade Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE CORP., WILLYS LIGHT DIVISION, TOLEDO, O., U.S. A. 
District Offices t@, Spokane, Denver, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Syracuse, Philadephia, Dallas, AUanta t 


Alabama Willys Light Company, 

211 S. 2ist. St., Birmin . Ala. 
Farm Equipment Company, Inc., 

121 West Martin S8t., Raleigh, N. C. 
Power Equipment Company, 

211-213 E. Markham St, Little Rock, Ark. 
Dallas Willys Light & Power Co., 

1517 Jackson St., Dallas, Texas. 

















_The air-cooled Willys-Knight sleeve-valoe engine burns kerosene, gasoline oF | °° 
distillate. It operates quietly, cranks, runs and stops itself. Continuous use a got 9° Oe ee 
only improves its action. yn ~ 2 Oi se Ye ai w 
. . . < - re AD f ” 
% The Willys-Knight Sleeve-Valve Engine ot = ge peo” 
mace ene street an 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Farmers’ Experience Meeting 


EXPERIENCES WITH SOY AND VELVET BEANS 





This is No. 9 in our series of discus- 
sions of some of the most.important 
problems of the average Southern 
farmer. 


Some Things Necessary to Make 
Soy Beans Pay 
(35 Prize Letter) 


N.°1918, for the first time, I tried 
growing some soy beans. My fath- 
¢r.and I had just purchased a farm 
that had been cultivated by tenants 
the few years just preceding.. So for 
Yack of better place I used a piece ot 
stalk land on which corn had been 
grown for several successive years. 


Being rushed for time, I did not 
plow the land until June, then disked 
it, ran it off and planted it. I planted 
the seed and applied 125 pounds of 
16 per cent acid phosphate per acre 
by hand, using seed at the rate of 
one and one-half pecks per acre. I 
covered the seed with a section har- 
tow with the result that they weré 
covered about two to three inches 
deep. Quite different from our old 
reliable cowpea, the soy bean hasn’t 
sufficient force to burst out from 
a very great depth and I got a very 
poor stand of soy beans. However, I 
gave them one cultivation after about 

~two-weeks and had a fairly bright 
prospect of a soy bean crop. 

Mr. “Weather Man” frowned on me 
later and a long rainy period set in. 
Naturally the forces of “General 
Greene,” otherwise crabgrass, got a se- 
cure hold on the soy beans and oc- 
cupied the greater portion of the ter- 

I did not pet to cultivate the 
soy bean ground any more at all, but 
gave it up to the grass. 

The follewing season found me 
ready to give soy beans a real chance. 
About the first of April I plowed the 
Jand-with a straight shovel—back and 
forth—and let it lie for a few days. 
Then I applied cow stable manure at 
the rate of about 8 tons per acre and 
plowed this under with a heavy two- 
‘horse plow. The ground lay for a 
‘month or so when I haryowed it with 
thé section harrow to kill the com- 
ing grass. May 101 4Sgain _ har- 
This 
time I planted the-beans one peck per 





acre with a corn planter, the rows 


30-36 inches apart, using the Virginia 
Variety. . 

This time I gave the soy beans one 
harrowing and two thorough cultiva- 
tions at the right times—just ‘after 
showers, 10 days to 2 weeks apart. 
{n harrowing I found I could very 
satisfactorily do so by using the sec- 
tion harrow always running parallel 
to the row. 

: In August, before we began feeding 
the crops as soilage, an average sized 
person could hide in almost any spot 
in the field by stooping only a very 


EY little. The growth was so thick it 


took close observation to be sure they 
were not broadcasted instead of plant- 
‘ed in rows nearly three feet apart. 
’The vines-were well set with seed, 


~ soy bean experts having given their 
pinion that the. yield would have 
~ been 25 to 30 bushels per acre had 


they been threshed instead of being 


fed green to hogs and cattle. 
= If I were asked what my experience 


with soy -beans had taught me I 
should say: Early plowing, a firm yet 


deep seed-bed, thorough, but not ex- 
* tensive cultivation and shallow plant- 
ing 


are. essential. Also that sey 
“beans furnish us. one of the best 
me-ns of growing an abundance of 
forage in North Carolina at an eco- 
“nomical cost...A: CROUSE JONES. 

~ Winston-Salem, N.C. .. 


Soy Beans Much Preferred to 
Cowpeas 
($3 Prize Letter) 

OY beans are weaker than cow 

peas while they are germinating and 
in times of drouth they require. more 
moisture to germinate than peas. 
Therefore the soil should be well pul- 
verized and the moisture conserved 
and the beans planted when there is 
sufficient moisture in the ground. 
They must not be planted as deep as 
is customary or permissible with peas. 


In sandy soil they should be planted: 


not more than one to two inches 
deep and on stiff land that is inclined 
to bake or crust after rains they 
should be planted not more than one- 
half to one inch deep. 

For either hay or grain or both, I 
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“EVERGREEN HILL,” COLONIAL 


consider soy beans superior to cow 
peas. After a stand is secured, soy 
beans will withstand m6ére drouth and 
more rain than peas, or even more 
than corn. For hay they may be 
sowed broadcast, but do better if they 
are planted in narrow rows and given 
two or three cultivations. When 
planted in narrow rows, it requires 
about two pecks to seed an acre, 


Sdy beans may be planted on more 
types of soil with the expectation of 
getting a crop of grain than is the 
case with peas. And, taking it year 
after year, soy beans on most soils 
will, in yield of grain, just about dou- 
ble the yield of peas. Sometimes 
cow peas on rich land “run to vine,” 
making a light yield of grain; but for 
soy beans, the better the soil the 
better the yield of grain. 


As a crop to be planted in the row 
with corn, L consider soy beans far 
ahead of peas because they interfere 
less with cultivation, reduce the yield 
far less than peas, and make a greater 
yield of seed. Moreover, the seed are 
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one and one-half times as rich in pro- 
tein and ten times as ich in fat as 
seed of cowpeas—thus making a 
much better combination for grazing 
with hogs. 


Soy beans seem to have no insect 
enemies, but rabbits prefer them to 
anything else. And it is useless to 
plant just a few soy beans where: the 
rabbits are numerous unless one 
fights them to a finish. They do most 
damage whilé the beans are quite 
small. They cut the top.off the plant 
and’ it never grows -eut te do any 
good. .But I. found a way to stop 
them. When I find where a rabbit 
has been eating them, I sprinkle just 
alittle Paris green on the plants near 
by. The poison either kills them or 
makes them very sick, for they do no 
more damage till it rains. After each 
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MRS. T. A. BODDIE, TROUP CO., GA. 
tain I repeat the treatment. Of 
course I am careful not to let live- 


stock get to the growing beans while 
the poison is yet on them. 


For one who grows only a few or 
makes hay out of most of them or 
grazes them, the best plan to save 
seed is as follows: Cut the vines near 
the ground when the leaves have fal- 
len from the plants. Store them on 
the vines in a dry room with tight 
floor. When they have dried out 
enough to shatter easily, choose a 
clear, cool, dry day when the wind is 
from the north. Take a stick and 
“flail” them out as used to be the 
custom with peas. Run them through 
a fanning machine or pour them 
through a brisk wind ihtp a large 
box or onto a sheet to sepafate them 
from the trash and dust. 

Ripley, Miss) JOHN H. DAVIS. 


Beans Enrich the Land 


EANS have enriched my land 100 
per cent. Before planting velvet 
beans on my place it was very poor 
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EXPERIENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM 
FARMERS AND FARM WOMEN 


R the best letter received on each subject we will award-a prize of $5, for the 
second best letter $3, and we will pay regular space rates for every other letter 


«4 
“Experiences With Silos, Silage Crops and Making Ensilage.”—Mail 


Hy aan With Swindlers: Schemes and Investments Farmers Should Avoid.”— 
et 


$10 FOR BEST LETTER ON THIS SUBJECT: 

“Ie Our Present System of Taxation—State, 
Farming Interests? If Not, What Changes Should be Made in It? ( 
axes, etc., included for discussion.) 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 
“How to Bring Growing Boys and Girls to their Greatest Mental and Moral Perfec- 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM MEN AND. WOMEN 


" “Some. Mistakes I Have Made.”—W'e offer $1 for each short letter we print on this 
When preferred, name will be withheld. 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 
We pay for all good, farm ‘photographs we can use. Mail photographs any time. 
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I plant velvet beans each year, and 
plow them under. This makes both 
nitrogen and humus, which are much 
needed on sandy soil. 


Cattle and hogs like soy and vel- 
vet beans, and they will soon turn 
them into money. This does not en- 
rich the land as plowing them under 
and. allowing them to decay, but part 
of the crop can very easily be turned 
back, and the other part fed to stock. 

B. YORKSTONE HOGG. 

Fort Paerce, Fla. 


Some Strong and Weak Points of 
the Soy Bean 


Two years ago I ordered a bushel 

of soy beans from a Progressive 
Farmer advertiser, and planted them 
in rows On very thin land. I failed 
to get a stand owing to a hard rain 
just after the beans were planted— 
and let me say right here that this 
is one disadvantage in growing soy 
Beans. Care must be used in plant- 
ing if a stand is secured. However, I 
left the beans and with one or two 
light workings with a plow I was sur- 
prised at the amount of excellent hay 
I made. I also threshed some of the 
hay and got several bushels of seed 
which I planted and sowed last year. 
I planted only enough for seed and 
sowed the most of them with cow 
peas for a hay crop. My hay from 
half soy beans and half peas, sowed on 
good land after gathering a crop of 
crimson clover seed, was remarkably 
fine. 


I have found soy beans will stand 
a drouth better than cow peas and 
will grow longer in the fall. They 
stand up straight and are easier har- 
vested. I believe they will make a 
greater growth than cow peas and 
the quality of hay they make is too 
well known for comment. I find soy 
beans an advantage with cow peas on 
good land in that it helps to hold 
them up and makes mowing much 
easier and cleaner. It is also easy to 
save soy bean seed at little expense, 
since the seed can be threshed from 
mature bean hay with a wheat thresh- 
er or even with hand flail or pitch- 
fork. CHAS. EAKER. 

Cherryville, N. C. 


Velvet Beans as Milk and Butter 


Producers 
HE good old velvet bean in my 
opinion heads the list of the 


South’s wonderful grazing and soil- 
improving crops. It seems to me, 
though, that few of our farmers rea- 
lize its value as a feed for the oft- 
neglected milk cow. 


Just give old Bossy a double hand- 
ful of velvet beans in her daily feed 
and see what will happen. We tried 
it and found that the milk and but- 
ter production went right up. For 
a winter feed, we used them in con- 
nection with hay, wheat bran and 
the grazing to be had from our cover 
crop of oats. 

I must say that at first our cows 
didn’t like the velvet beans, but we 
persisted and now have them edu- 
cated up to the point of eating all 
we'll give them. 

MRS. J. D. ALISON. 

Minter, Ala. 


I certainly do enjoy reading The Progres- 
sive Farmer. Don’t believe we could do 
without it. I enjoy reading the story of 
Huckleberry Finn. I always want to read 
the story the first thing. I think every farm- 
er should take The Progressive Farmer, be- 
cause it tells how to farm.—Oscar Kiger, Ru- 
ral Hall, N. C. « 
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A Pistol In Your Home 


Equal To Its Responsibility. 


. The New Remington .380 Automatic Pistol is 
backed by over 100 years of skill and experience 


MaAty folks feel that they ought to have a pistol in the house. But when they come to select | 
one they are not quite sure about which to buy. 


For years the sportsmen of this country have been asking Remington for a pistol which would meet all the requirements of 
protection, touring and hunting—a pistol to take the same dominating position among pistols that Remington rifles and shot- 
guns have occupied among the larger arms. 


SAFE. Built to shoot and shoot ight 


Here is the pistok—Remington .380 It is the automatic pistol youand ‘oan 
caliber, eight shots. Those who have rein ton, folks can depend upon because it is not 
used it concede that in its all ‘round U; C only powerful but COMPLETELY 


fitness for the needs of the American 


citizen and his family, it goes further and hard—light and compact—just the 
than any other pistol facades. ooed for Shooting Right sort of “gun” you need around the place © 


produced. and feel comfortable in having. 


Three safety features make the Remington pistol especially desirable for the home: Automatic ‘grip safety, thumb-operated:  - 


safety lever, and an exclusive Remington patent which prevents discharge of arm if the magazine is withdrawn: and @ 


cartridge is left in the chamber. 


The Remington .380 is a general purpose arm—for home protection, touring, hunting and fishing. It is a pistol which you 
may buy with the knowledge that over a century of experience, skill and craftsmanship have gone into its manufacture, . - 


Your nearest Remington dealer—“ Sportsmen's Headquarters"—will be glad to show and explain this pistol to you. There :, 


are over 88,000 Remington dealers in this country'who sell Remington praducts and give Remington service. 
For detailed description write us for ‘‘ Model 51 Pistol Folder”’ 


The Remington Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Inc. — 


Largest Manufacturers of Firearns and Ammunition in the World x ns ie 

Woolworth Building ; New York City , ae 
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Kills Boll Weevil 


FTER several years’ experi- 
menting, experts of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture 

in charge of boll weevil poisoning 
investigations announce that 





‘Weevil poisoning has proven 
possible and profitable 
in the cotton districts.”’ 


"The losses caused by the weevil are so large, 
and the opportunity for profits through its con- 
trol are so inviting, that you can well afford to 
experiment on yourown account, following care- 
fully the Government instructions. 

**By far the best poison for weevil control which has 
been developed in this work so far is calcium arsene 
ate,’’ says the Government expert in his circular of 
May 10th, 1919. *“This chemical is decidedly anew 
development as an insecticide, and owing to the fact 
that there is a certain amount of difficulty attendant 
to its manufacture which may result in unsatisfactory 


material being made, the Department has consistently 
urged the farmers to purchase it on specifications." 


CORONA CALSENATE is the brand name of our pure cal- 
cium arsenate. It is guaranteed fully to conform to the 


Government specifications. 


CORONA CALSENATE is a finely-divided powder which , 
does not burn the leaves and can be safely handled. It kills 
leaf or army worms as well as boll weevils. Put it on either 

. with a hand duster or a large power machine: 


Order Your Supply Now 


We strongly advise that you get a 100 or 200-pound drum 
of CORONA CALSENATE and trf poisoning a few acres 
cotton this season. Full instructions can be had free by writ- 
ing the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
or U. S. Department of Agriculture, Delta Laboratory, Tal- 
lulah, Louisiana, 


It your dealer doesn’t have CORONA CALSENATE, write 
us for the name of a dealer who does. Don’t accept a sub- 
stitute. Insist on genuine CORONA CALSENATE. 


CORONA 
CHEMICAL 
Co. 


Dept. D 
Milwaukee, Wis, 
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| Save Your Cotton! 











| Get one of these drums of 
a TT re CORONA 
CALSENATE 


at once and be prepared 
to help put the boll 
weevil out of business, 


Beat the Boll Weevil 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


More Bean Experiences 


Success in Planting Soy Beans 

HAVE always had better success 

planting soy beans with a grain drill 
than any other way. With the drill 
one can get the seed into moist soil 
and yet not cover deep. In addition 
the soil is not packed over the seed 
as when the seeding is done with a 
corn planter. The young soy bean 
plant is not able to push through a 
thick covering of soil or a heavy 
crust, and it is extremely important 
that the seed be covered shallow with 
loose soil. Even when the soil is dry 
it is dangerous to plant very deep, 
for a hard rain coming before the 
bean germinates is likely to pack the 
ground so hard that the plant can’t 
get through. In seeding with a drill 
enough of the cups should be stopped 
up to make the rows twenty-eight to 
thirty-two inches apart. This is wide 
enough to allow easy cultivation and 
the yield will be better than on wider 
rows, 

For all the varieties except the very 
small seeded sort like the Peking, 
Sooty and Sable use the oat cups, 
For these varieties use the wheat 
cups. With a ten-row seven-inch 
drill three rows twenty-eight inches 
apart can be planted at one passage 
of drill. Stop up all cups except first, 
fifth and ninth, numbering from the 
left. Pieces of boards or pasteboard 
can be fitted over holes or stiff paper 
can be used to stop them up. 

Sow plenty of seed. A thick stand 
keeps weeds out of the rows and 
makes cultivation easier. The yield 
will be just as good or better than 
with a thin stand. If the small seed- 
ed sort is used, thirty pounds per 
acre is none too much seed to sow, 
and with larger seeded sort like the 
Haberlandt, forty to sixty pounds 
should be sowed. In setting the drill 
remember that less than a third as 
much seed will be sowed as indicated 
on scale, since less than one-third of 
cups are sowing. 

ARTHUR A. HOWELL. 

Bethpage, Tenn. 


Soy Beans a Splendid Crop for 
Tennessee 


BOUT 16 years since, I noticed 

articles telling the virtues of soy 
beans, their high feeding value, and 
their soil-building qualities. 


I bought a half bushel just to try 
them out and sowed them in rows 
alongside some peas which had 
been in about two weeks and were 
coming up. It turned dead dry for 
the balance of the season, The cow 
peas grew about one foot high and 
dried up, making just a little seed 
which we had to hand pick on shares 
to make anything at all on the crop. 
The soy beans crew to 18 inches or 
2 feet high and were covered with 
well filled pods of fine grain. 

In planting soy beans we put in 
35 to 45 pounds per acre when the 
ground is warm (May lst to July Ist) 
always in rows whether for hay ‘or 
seed. We put in with a wheat drill 
leaving three holes open making the 
rows about 26 inches apart and plant- 
ing six rows to the round. Planted 
in this way our six-foot mower cuts 
six rows to the round and in cul- 
tivating we have a chance to keep 
down the weeds and grass and keep 
up a dust mulch in dry weather. We 
never broadcast either for hay or 
seed. We rake the beans in wind- 
rows as soon as they have wilted well 
and shock up on pole racks, putting 
250 to 300 pounds dry weight to the 
rack, We leave the beans here until 
thoroughly cured, this process tak- 
ing from one totwo weeks depending 
upon the weather. We bale, mow, or 


thresh them directly from the racks. 
I do not find velvet beans a desira- 
ble crop in Tennessee. 


In the first 


place our growing season is generally 
too short to mature them well. Then 
we do not need them for winter pas. 
ture as we find that we can get bet- 
ter results by putting the land in en. 
silage corn and wintering cattle on it, 
We usually have silage the year 
through. From the standpoint of a 
hay proposition the soys have them 
surpassed in ease of handling, pala- 
tability, and nutritive analysis. 

Another notable feature of the soy 
bean is the great root system it de- 
velops. The big main tap root goes 
straight down into the soil and will 
find moisture there after plants with 
mostly lateral root systems have 
dried up. It is a good dry weather 
plant. I have seen soys with tap 
roots over an inch in diameter at the 
surface and one-fourth inch two 
feet down in stiff clay soil. One man 
couldn’t pull the plant without dig- 
ging around it. 

This feature of the root system also 
protects the crop in hard winds and 
rain storms and the richer the land 
the more upstanding the crop. Cow 
peas on the other hand are very liable 
to lodge badly on rich land and after 
they are once down it is a problem 
indeed to save anything out of the 
crop. Unless the beans were excep- 
tionally thick I have never seen any 
noticeable part of a crop of soys 
lodge even on richest land. 


The soy is also very prolific. We 
have counted as high as 450 to 500 
pods of well developed seed on one 
plant and even where sowed thickly 
they will produce from 100 to 150 
pods per plant. It is undoubtedly one 
of the most prolific producers among 
the forage crops, 

ALTON M. WORDEN. 

Tullahoma, Tenn, 


Soy Beans and Velvet Beans for 
Feed and Fertility 


bod THE spring of 1910 we decided 
to plant a thirteen acre field in soy 
beans. Being rushed with the other 
crops we did not get them planted 
until about the last of June. We pre- 
pared a good-seed bed and planted 
the beans at the rate of a half bushel 
to the acre, using a wheat drill which 
had every other hoe stopped up 
which made the rows about sixteen 
inches apart. We used about one hun- 
dred pounds of fertilizer to the acre. 

We planted the beans with the view 
of harvesting them for- seed, and in 
«-der to do this, we let the beans 
stand until most all the leaves had 
fallen off and by this time most of 
the beans had matured. We then cut 
them with a binder and shocked them, 
using three and four bundles to a 
shock, We intended to haul them up 
in three or four days, but before this 
could be done we had about three 
days of rain. This caused lots of them 
to shatter out. We hauled them up as 
soon as they were dry enough, using 
canvas on the wagons in order to save 
the shattered beans. We threshed 
them on a common wheat thresher, 
threshing 140 bushels of well matured 
beans which sot for $3 a bushel the 
following spring. The stalks and 
stems after being broken and beaten 
up by the thresher made a very good 
hay. 

My experience with velvet beans is 
that they are a great soil builder. We 
planted a field in corn and velvet 
beans, planting a row of corn then a 
row of beans, and harvesting the corn 
and leaving the beans. The field was 
planted to cotton the following year, 
using acid phosphate as a fertilizer. 
This field yielded as much to the acre 
as the rest of the crop did which had 
high grade fertilizer under it. The soil 
of the two fields is about the same, 
and the two fertilizers were applied 
at about the same rate. 

LaFayette, Ga. A. C. GRUNE. 
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Enjoy the Comforts 


| adcendel farm home should have good plumbing. The purchase of 
plumbing is an important matter, one that has to be met but once or 
twice in a lifetime. You want to be sure of satisfactory service every day 
Study the question carefully and make 
your purchase deliberately and with the intention of securing full value, 


in the year, and for many years. 


both in quality and long service. 


Plumbing has been reduced to a science. 
The sizes and dimensions of pipe, fix- 
tures and devices have been figured with 
precision. To learn the plumbing trade 
requires about four years. Drawings 
and diagrams of installations which look 


Write for our color printed catalogue, “Standart!” Plumbing 
Fixtures for the Farm." It illustrates all types of fixtures. 


standard Sanitary ‘Ifo. Co., Pittsburgh 


256 &. THIRD 

..1106 SECOND BT. N. E. 
468 W. FEDERAL 

3120 JACOB 








J 
2ND AVE. AND 10TH ST. 


If interested in Farm Water Supply Systems and Electric Light Plants, write Pittsburgh or nearest branch marked (°) for special catalogue 



















of Modern Plumbing 


very simple on paper are almost impos- 
sible of execution in the hands of in- 
experienced persons. 


Get in touch with a Contracting Plumber 
in your vicinity. Let him solve your 
problem. 
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Are You Getting Big Yields of Corn? 


The corn plant is a heavy feeder—especially 
Very few soils of the South 
are able to supply enough of this necessary 
plant food to feed a big corn crop. That is 
a reason why the average yield of corn in 
the South is so low. 


If your soils are lacking in active usable ammonia you 
cannot produce a profitable corn crop. Any labor spent 
in the attempt-will be wasted unless ammonia is sup- 


plied. 


In all parts of the South farmers are finding out that they 
can build up their worn soils and at the same time great- 
ly increase their profits by the proper use of 


ARCADIAN 
Sulphate of Ammonia 


This great American ammoniate contains 25» units of 


ammonia,—all in,a usable form. 


and satisfying. 


It is quick, enduring 


Arcadian is not easily washed out of even the lightest 
soils but is held and serves as a reservoir.of active plant 
food to be given up as needed. 


This year when your corn is from two to three feet high 
give it a side dressing of Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. 
Apply it with a fertilizer distributor or by hand, using 
from 100 to 150 pounds per acre. 


This you will find to be a most profitable undertaking. 


Order early from your dealer and write us for our free 
booklets on the proper use of Arcadian Sulphate of Am- 


monia. 
your county agent. 


If in doubt ask your Experiment Station or 


The Great American Ammoniate 
FOR SALE BY 


ALABAMA: Birmingham; Birmingham 
Fertilizer Co. Montgonrry; F. S. Roy- 
eter Guano Co. 


FLORIDA: Jacksox:ville; American Ag- 
ricultural Chemical Co., Independent 
Fertilizer Co., Armour Fertilizer Works. 
Gainesville; Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
Co. Sanford; Virginia-Carolina Chemi- 
cal Co. 4 
GEORGIA: Atlanta; Armour Fertilizer 
Works, F. S. Royster Guano Co., Swift 
& Co., Tennessee Chemical Co., Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Co. Savanneh; Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Co. Augusta; 
V. C. C. Co. (Georgia Chemical Works). 
Athens; Empire State Chemical Co. 
Columbus; F. S. Royster Guano Co. 
Macon; :F. S. Royster Guano Co. Al- 
bany; Tennessee Chemical Co. Culloden; 
Culloden Gin & Fertilizer Co. 


KENTUCKY: Lowisville; 
Fertilizer Co. 


LOUISIANA: New Orleans; Planters 
Fertilizer & Chemical Co. 


NORTH CAROLINA: 


Louisville 


Greensboro; 


For information 
@s to application 
write 


Armour Fertilizer Works. Charlotte; 
Swift & Co., F.'S. Royster Guano Co. 
Washington; Pamlico Chemical Co., F. 
S. Royster Guano Co. Wadesboro; 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: Charleston; 
American. Agricultural Chemical Co., 
Coe-Mortimer Co., Virginia-Carolina 
Chemicai Co. Columbia; American Ag- 
— Chemical Co., Palmetto Guano 
orp., F.S. Royster Guano Co. Blacks- 
burg; Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Greenville; Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
sq Spartanburg; F. S. Royster Guano 
°. 
TENNESSEE: Nashville; Federal 
Chemical Co., Tennessee Chemical Co. 
VIRGINIA: Norfolk; Pocomoke Gu- 
ano Co. Norfolk Fertilizer Co., Inc., 
Imperial Co. Hampton Guano Co., 
Berkeley Chemical Co., Robertson Fer- 
tilizer Co., Inc., Tidewater Guano Co.; 
Carolina Union Fertilizer Co. F. S. 
Royster Guano Co. Richmond; F. S. 
Royster Guano Co. Alexandria; Alex- 
andria Fertilizer & Chemical Co. Lynch- 
burg; F. S. Royster Guano Co. 


The Gault Company Atlanta 


AGRICULTURAL DEPT., NEW YORK 


Baltimore 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Furrow Slices 


“Cut the Cotton Acreage,” Says 
Harvie Jordan 


O IT! Don’t talk about it on the 

street corners and depend upon the 
other fellow to do the reducing. * ‘ 

Let us look the present situation 
squarely in the face. Ex-President Cook 
of the Liverpool Cotto: Exchange issued 
a statement, published in our Southern 
press on February 6, showing that there 
was already stored in Liverpool enough 
American raw cotton to last all the Eng- 
lish and Northern European mills for 
the next six months, and some of the 
cotton already on the high seas to Liver- 
pool would be turned back to American 
ports. 

This is a condition which confronts 
the Southern cotton growers on the 
heels of five short crops. 

During the past four months I have 
delivered addresses before cotton con- 
ventions in practically every cotton- 
growing state in the South. In each in- 
stance I have stressed the important fact 
that the production of raw cotton must 
be restricted to meet the needs of the 
active operating spindles of the world 
consuming American cotton and not for 
the purpose of meeting the so-called 
widespread world’s need for clothing. 
As a result of the four years’ war in 
Europe, millions of spindles and looms 
are either idle or have been destroyed. 
The German-Austrian countries cannot 
secure our raw cotton because of the 
continued failure of the United States 
Senate to ratify the Peace Treaty. 

The American Cotton Association in 
all of its conventions last fall passed 
strong resolutions urging the growers to 
reduce their cotton acreage for 1920, and 
plant an increased acreage in food and 
feed crops in order to intelligently con- 
trol the problems of production. An in- 
creased cotton acreage followed by a 
large yield this year will spell ruin for 
the growers and great financial depres- 
sion of all business interests in the 
South. 

In the above statements you have the 
facts in a nutshell. Some of the big 
newspapers in the North are condemn- 
ing the leaders of the cotten growers’ 
movement because the question of re- 
duced cotton acreage is being urged in 
the South. Let them do all the criticis- 
ing they please, but do not let their ad- 
vice influence a large acreage, because 
it will mean a prompt and quick return 
of the growers to that unbearable sys- 
tem of agricultural slavery which has 
been their portion for the past 50 years: 

HARVIE JORDAN, 
National Campaign Director, American 
Cotton Association. 


Making Soy Bean Hay 


HERE on my father’s farm we have 
been growing soy beans for the 
past six years, and we like them bet- 
ter every year, as we learn more 
about them. My most interesting ex- 
perience with them occurred last 
year. 

I planted the beans in the corn rows 
with a combination planter. The 
corn was cultivated in the usual way, 
thus requiring no extra work what- 
soever for the beans. In this com- 
munity, it is the custom of most all of 
the farmers to pull fodder, but as I 
had read from one of Mr. French’s 
articles that he saved his corn and 
beans together by cutting with a corn 
harvester, I decided that I would try 
it too. 


I had bought a’ second-hand corn 
harvester that had cut only thirty 
acres of corn before I got it. The 
machine cut the beans and corn to- 
gether fine, and we got it cut and 
shocked- much quicker than we could 
have pulled the fodder. 

This was done the last week in Au- 
gust and as September was such a 
nice, dry month, it cured as nicely 
as any hay that I have ever seen, and 


we had it all put in the house before 
the middle of October. 

Horses and cows both like it. We 
are feeding a third less corn and 
think they are in just as good condi- 
tion as usual, due to the soy bean 
hay mixed with the fodder. 

I think that this is the most profit- 
able way to-grow soy beans as there 
is no extra cost for planting or culti- 
vating, merely the cost of the seed 
aud the extra time taken to haul in 
the feed, as_you surely will have a 
larger crop, for I can’t see that they 
are any detriment whatsoever to the 
corn, 

Though living in the peanut section, 
we raise soy beans for hogs, as they 
come earlier than the peanuts, 
Neither are they damaged so much 
by a wet or dry season as peanuts 
are. Certainly not the least virtue of 
the soy bean is the fact that it en- 
riches our soil, especially when used 
as grazing for hogs. 


It is also a very convenient crop in 
that it does not have to be planted 
early like corn, for some of our best 
crops have been madé when planted 
after oats or wheat. 

While I have the utmost respect 
for the Apostle of the Cowpea, and 
read his page in The Progressive 
Farmer every week, still I think that 
if any man can pose as the 
apostle of the soy bean, his power 
will do as much for the healing of 
the lame and crippled soils of the 
South as anyone. 

W. BURNLEY RAIFORD 

Ivor, Va. ' 


Velvet Bean the Best of Soil- 
builders 


MY FIRST experience with velvet 

beans was on a poor hillside. In 
a field that was to be planted to cot- 
ton there was a hillside poor and 
sandy that would not produce cotton, 
profitably, and this was planted to 
velvet beans. They were planted in 
rows about three feet apart and two 
feet in the drill, Three hundred 
pounds of acid phosphate to the acre 
was applied at the time of planting, 
which was the middle of May. 

The beans were cultivated until the 
growth made further cultivation im- 
possible. They grew fast and soon- 
made a wonderful growth, literally 
covering the ground. 

As soon as possible, after frost had 
stopped the growth, this land was 
disked and preparations begun for 
the next year’s corn crop, which was 
to follow the beans. 

The-following year the yield of corn 
on this poor spot was nearly double 
what it had ever been before, and 
was about as good as the better part 
of the field. The velvet bean, F be- 
lieve, is our best summer legume for 
supplying humus and building up poor 
soils. H. 


Prospects for Better Hog Prices 
ALLACE’S Farmer, out in the 
great corn and hog country, 

sizes up the hog market as follows: 


“We still anticipate that hog prices 
will advance during February, Marci 
and early April, but prospects now 
are not nearly so strong for a start- 
ling advance in spring prices as they 
were a month or so ago. We may 
still get an altogether extraordinary 
advance in hog prices if the winter 
wheat prospect proves to be discour- 
aging in March, and in case the 
United States ratifies the peace 
treaty.” 


The Progressive Farmer is a firm friend 
of the cotton grower and faithfully. advo- 
cates his welfare, and should be first in the 
home: of every farmer of the South. One 0! 
the primary essentials of agriculture 1s 4 
friendly press, one on which the worker of 
the soil can depend, while so-called agricu'- 
tural journals filled with ironical and sugar- 
coated editorials should be disregarded. 
Robert B. Zerbe. Dalmatia. La. 
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VIRGINIA— 


LYNCHBURG, Lynchburg, National Bank. 
MARTINSVILLE, The First National Bank. 
NORFOLK, National Bank of Commerce. 
RICHMOND, Planters’ National Bank. 
SOUTH BOSTON, Boston National Bank. 


NORTH CAROLINA— 


ABERDEEN, The Page Trust Company. 
ASHEVILLE, Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. 
BURLINGTON, Alamance Bank & Trust Co. 
CHARLOTTE, Security Savings Bank. 
DURHAM, The Fidelity Bank. 
FAYETTEVILLE, The National Bank of Fay- 
ville. . 
GASTONIA, Citizens National Bank. 
GOLDSBORO, Wayne National Bank. 


GREENSBORO, American Exchange National 
Bank. 


HENDERSON, Citizens Bank & Trust Co. 
HIGH POINT, The Commercial National Bank. 
MOUNT AIRY, The Bank of Mount Airy. 
NEW BERN, The National Bank of New Bern. 
OXFORD, The National Bank of Granville. 
RALEIGH, Commercial National Bank. 
REIDSVILLE, First National Bank. 
SANFORD, The Bank of Sanford. 
SALISBURY, Wachovia Bank & Trust Co. 
WELDON, The Weldon Bank & Trust Co. 
WILMINGTON, People’s Savings Bank. 


WINSTON-SALEM, Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Company. 


SOUTH CAROLINA— 


ANDREWS, Farmers & Merchants Bank. 
CHARLESTON, Commercial National Bank. 
COLUMBIA, The Liberty National Bank. 
ROCK HILL, The National Union Bank. 
SPARTANBURG, Bank of Spartanburg. 


GEORGIA— 


ATLANTA, Lowry National Bank. 
AUGUSTA, Merchants Bank. 


BLACKSHEAR, The.Blackshear Bank. 
COLUMBUS, Third National Bank. 
LaGRANGE, LaGrange Banking & Trust Co. 
MACON, The Fourth National Bank. 

ROME, National City Bank. 

SAVANNAH, Oglethorpe Savings & Trust Co. 


THOMASVILLE, Oglethorpe Savings & Trust 
Company. 
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When you open a checking 
account with a bank, it takes all 
the risk. 


It agrees to pay only the face 
value of checks as you write 
them. If they are raised by for- 
gery and the bank pays too much 
money, you lose nothing. 


It agrees to pay only to the 
men you make checks to. If they 
lose the checks and someone 
else forges endorsements and 
collects them, it is the bank’s 
loss. 

Any way you look at it, you 
have much to gain from a 
checking account and nothing 
to lose. 


Obey that impulse and open 
an account at once! 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Wm. G. McAdoo on Federal Farm Loan System 


URGES FARMERS TO DEFEAT EFFORTS TO CRIPPLE SYSTEM CREATED FOR THEIR BENEFIT 





Epitor’s Note. in a remarkable 
message to the farmers of America 
which he has furnished only to The 
Progressive Farmer and one other 
American farm paper, Ex-Secretary 
of the Treasury Wm. G. McAdoo 
warns against efforts to cripple the 
Federal Farm Loan system. We hope 
every Progressive Farmer reader will 
give special attention to his article 
herewith. Mr. McAdoo was not only 
head of the Federal Farm Loan Board 
for several years, but has recently 
defended the constitutionality of the 
act before the United States Supreme 











Court. 

SUIT was recently brought at 

A Kansas City, Mo., attacking the 

constitutionality of the Farm 

Loan Act. Judge Van Valkenburg, at 

Kansas City, decided in favor of the 

constitutionality of 

the Farm Loan 

Law. An appeal 

was taken to the 

Supreme Court of 

the United States 

where the case 

was recently 

argued. If the 

Supreme Court 

should sustain the 

constitutionality of 

the Farm Loan Act, then the only 

danger to the Farm Loan System is 
from the Congress. 


MR. McADOO 


Prior to 1913, there was a severe 
money stringency at crop-moving sea- 
sons. The farmers suffered severely 
from these annual money squeezes. In- 
ability to get sufficient credit on rea- 
sonable terms to harvest their crops 
and to hold them after harvest for a 
reasonable time so that they could 
market them gradually and get the 
benefit of fair prices, resulted, each 
year, in the enforced dumping of the 
crops on the market in a short period 
of time with the result that prices 
fell, frequently below the cost of pro- 
duction, entailing grave losses and 
hardships upon the farmers. Credit 
was largely controlled by a power- 
ful group in New York—commonly 
referred to as “Wall Street.” Doubt- 
less every farmer remembers that in 
the fall of 1913, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, for the first time in its history, 
disregarded “Wall Street” and made 
direct deposit of Government money 
in banks in the crop-moving centres 
throughout the country on condition 
that the same be lent to farmers for 
crop-moving purposes at reasonable 
rates. This broke up the annual crop- 
moving squeeze, and since 1913 noth- 
ing has been heard about tight money 
and the difficulty of moving the crops. 


The Farmer and the Federal Reserve 
Act 


UT this was not enough. The Fed- 

eral Reserve Act was passed, and 
while it created a great system of 
commercial credit, it made provision 
only for the essential short time 
credit needed by the farmer. It put 
the farmer’s six-months notes, given 
for agricultural purposes, such as 
growing crops or carrying his ma- 
tured crops when in the form of sta- 
ple products, upon the same favorable 
basis as the notes of merchants and 
other business men when given for 
commercial purposes. 


The farmer’s notes of this character 
were made eligible for rediscount in 
Federal Reserve Banks just as were 
the business man’s notes. What does 
this mean? It means that every Na- 
tional bank can now lend money to 
the farmer for agricultural purposes 


| Ld AS eueet a tate 


By WM. G. 


or upon the security of staple agri- 
cultural products, with full knowledge 
that it can rediscount such notes in 
Federal Reserve Banks upon the same 
favorable terms that it can rediscount 
the merchant’s paper. This makes 
the farmer’s paper just as desirable 
to a National bank as the merchant’s 
paper, and opens up to the farmer a 
vast field of essential short time 
credit. 


Long Term or Land Mortgage Credit 


UT this was not enough. The 

farmer also needed a system of 
agricultural credit under which he- 
could borrow on a mortgage on his 
farm for a long term of years and 
at low interest rates and be relieved 
of high charges for commissions, at- 
torney fees and other exactions 


which, in times past, have made the 
cost of money borrowed on mortgage, 
where he was able to get it at all, so 
high that he could ill afford to bear 
it. The farmer could rarely borrow 
on mortgage for a longer period than 
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SOME FINE PORKERS ON FARM OF 
five years. Frequently he could bor- 
row for a much shorter time only. 
He had to submit to arbitrary valua- 
tions of his property which were not 
infrequently lower than was justified, 
and he had to take the money upon 
any terms the lender imposed upon 
him. The small farmer who wanted 
to borrow on mortgage, $1,000, or less, 
found it very difficult to get it on any 
terms. There was little or no credit 
on farm mortgage for the small bor- 
rower. 


The need of mortgage credit to the 
farmer is very great because he can- 
not make permanent improvements 
on his land or buy machinery or 
raise cattle or fruit trees or other 
crops which take a long time to ma- 
ture, or clear his land, or tile it, or 
lime it, and get returns from the addi- 
tional investment unless he has a long 
time loan. It became necessary, there- 
fore, to create a farm mortgage sys- 
tem which would give the farmer: 
First, the long time mortgage loan 
covering a period of as much as forty 
years and re-payable on the amortiza- 
tion plan, namely, in annua] install- 
ments of say 1 per cent; second, a low 
rate of interest, which would be uni- 
form throughout the United States, 
so that farmers everywhere would 
share equally in the benefits of the 
system. 


This could be accomplished only by 
the creation of land banks with pow- 
er to sell a standard form of bonds 
based upon the security of the farm 
mortgages they purchased from the 
farmer. By making these bonds safe 
and attractive to investors the land 
banks would be able to command a 
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McADOO 


constant supply of money by sale of 
their bonds and thus be able to lend 
upon the security of the farm mort- 
gage. 

It was essential that the mortgages 
given by the farmer and the bonds 
issued by the banks upon the security 
thereof should. be exempt from all 
United States, state and local taxa- 
tion. Without this exemption, it 
would be impossible to sell the bonds 
of the banks at such reasonable rates 
of interest that the banks in turn 


could lend money to the farmers on. 


mortgages at a reasonable rate of in- 
terest. Consequently, the Congress of 
the United States, upon the recom- 
mendation of the President passed 
the Federal Farm Loan Act in July, 
1916. Under this law the country has 
been divided into twelve districts and 
a Federal land bank has been es- 
tablished in each. 


Joint Stock Land Banks 
HESE Federal land banks are not 
permitted to lend more than $10,- 
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H, L. BRAKE, ROCKY MOUNT, N. C. 


000 to a single borrower and they 
cannot lend except upon the codpera- 
tive plan through a farm loan asso- 
ciation which the farmers have to or- 
ganize. It was necessary, therefore, 
to provide another class of banks 
which could make loans to farmers 
desiring to borrow in excess of $10,- 
000. Therefore, the Act provides for 
the organization of what is called 
joint stock land banks. These banks 
are permitted to lend direct to a sin- 
gle borrower in any amount up to 
$50,000. The joint stock land banks, 
like the Federal land banks, issue 
their bonds against the security of 
the farm mortgages they take. The 
joint stock land banks are required 
to lend on the long-time amortiza- 
tion plan at rates of interest regulat- 
ed by the Federal Farm Loan Board 
at Washington, just as in the case of 
the Federal land banks. The entire 
system is under the supervision and 
control of the Farm Loan Board es- 
tablished in the Treasury Department 
at Washington. Thus a great system 
of agricultural credit is created, the 
short time loans being supplied by the 
Federal Reserve system and the long 
time amortization mortage loans by 
the Federal Farm Loan system. 


Although the Federal land banks 
have been in operation but little more 
than two years, they have made loans 
to farmers throughout the United 
States aggregating $285,000,000 at 5 
and 5% per cent interest, plus 1 per 
cent per annum for amortization, so 
that at maturity the principal will 
have been paid in full if the interest 
and amortization charges shall have 
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been regularly paid as they became 
due. 


The joint stock land banks have 
made direct loans to farmers amount. 
ing to something like $41,000,000, at 
low rates of interest and on the 
amortization plan. 


The provision that the bonds issued 
by the Federal and joint stock land 
banks and secured by farm mort. 
gages shall be exempt from taxation, 
and the rates of interest shall be reg. 
ulated by the Farm Loan Board and 
be uniform in all the states, make it 
possible for the farmer having good 
security, even though he lives in a 
sparsely settled state, to secure credit 
on just as reasonable terms as the 
farmer who lives in the most pop- 
ulous state. 


Old Time Money Lenders Trying to 
Destroy Farm Loan System 


But those private money lenders 

and brokers who for years have 
fattened at the expense of the Ameri- 
can farmer, have fought bitterly this 
tax-exemption feature because they 
are now forced into competition with 
the land bank system and compelled 
to lend money on reasonable terms, 
Threats that the tax-exemption on 
farm mortgages and land bank 
bonds would be knocked out by the 
present Congress have been confi- 
dently made by the farm mortgage 
brokers of America. The attacks re- 
cently made by two of the leaders of 
the House of Representatives and by 
one of the leaders of the Senate 
should serve as a warning to every 
farmer and citizen interested in the 
maintenance and success of the land 
bank system that they must resist 
the attempts of these selfish interests 
if they want the Farm Loan System 
to be preserved. 


Representative J. W.  Fordney, 
Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, and Rep- 
resentative McFadden, a member of 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the House, have made speeches re- 
cently in opposition to the tax-ex- 
emption clause and these speeches 
are being widely circulated by the 
farm mortgage brokers of America. 


Senator Smoot has introduced a 
bill in the Senate to force the liquida- 
tion of the joint stock land banks 
and Mr. McFadden has introduced a 
similar bill in the House of Represen- 
tatives. If the joint stock land banks 
are thus destroyed and the tax 
exemption on farm mortgages and 
land bank bonds is repealed, the 
farm mortgage brokers and private 
money lenders will again have & 
monopoly of the field of long time ag- 
ricultural credit—and the farmers of 
the country know what that will 
mean in high interest rates, commis- 
sions, attorneys’ fees and _ other 
charges on the original loan and large 
commissions on each renewal if the 
farmer succeeds in getting a renewal. 
The cost of money to the farmer will 
be increased and all the old abuses 
will be restored; the mortgage bank- 
ers will not grant the long time 
amortization loans which the farmer 
can gradually pay off so that the 
principal of the debt will be liquidat- 
ed at maturity. Farmers will have to 
take short time loans on such terms 
as the farm mortgage brokers and 
lenders choose to make. In other 
words, the old system of farm loans 
with its insufficiency of credit, its 
usurious rates. of interest, its high 
commissions and injustices leading 
only too frequently to the tragedy of 
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foreclosure and loss of everything, 
will be restored, 


Tax Exemption Is Allowed National 
Banks for City Business, Why Not 
the Farmers’ Banks? 


¢ A tax is imposed on the Federal 
and joint stock land bank bonds, 
who pay it? The 
farmers, of course. They will pay 
the higher interest rates which the 
bonds will have to carry, if the tax 
exemption is removed, because the 
banks will have to charge the farmers 
a higher rate of imterest on their 
mortgages. If the farmer has paid 
taxes on his mortgaged farm and on 
his income as well, why should he be 
asked to pay taxes on his debt? 


The National banks of the United 
States bwn all the stock in the twelve 
Federal Reserve Banks which have 
an aggregate capital of more than 
$86,000,000. These National banks are 
permitted to receive 6 per cent pre- 
ferred dividends on their Federal Re- 
serve Bank | stock, and in addition, 
every dollar of that stock and the in- 
come therefrom is exempt from all 
Federal, state and municipal taxation. 
All state and municipal bonds issued 
throughout the nation are given full 
exemption from Federal, state and 
local taxation. 

In order to establish successfully 
the great commercial credit system 
represented by the Federal Reserve 
Act and the great agricultural credit 
system represented by the Federal 
Farm Loan Act, I think that the Con- 
gress was justified in granting exemp- 
tions from taxation of the stock held 
by the National banks in the Federal 
Reserve banks and of the farm mort- 
gages and bonds of the Federal and 
joint stock land banks; but if the 
exemptions from taxation in favor of 
the agricultural credit system are to 
be repealed, then with equal justifica- 
tion the exemptions from taxation in 
favor of the commercial credit sys- 
tem should be repealed. 


will 


Some Wise Amendments Needed 


| DO not say that there should be 
no amendments to or changes of 
the Farm Loan Act. 

The system is new and the test of ex- 
perience will undoubtedly show that 
beneficial amendments of the law may 
from time to time be made. For in- 
stance, I think it would be wise to 
amend the law so that joint stock 
land banks shall not be permitted to 
make loans on farm lands, except to 
farmers who will actually engage in 
the cultivation of the soil and for 
livestock, equipment, improvements, 
etc, just as in the case of the Fed- 
eral land banks. 

I also think it would be wise to 
limit the loans which a joint stock 
land bank may make to any one 
borrower to not more than $50,000. 
This, however, is already covered by 
a regulation of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board and may be sufficient for 
the purpose. 


These amendments are necessary 
to prevent the funds of the joint 
stock land banks from being used 
for the buying up of farm lands with 
money borrowed from the banks by 
those who will not improve or culti- 
vate it but merely hold it for an ad- 
vance in values. Our new and ad- 
Mmirable agricyltural credit system 
ose not be prostituted to speculative 
ends. 


The farmers of the United States, 
and all citizens interested in the wel- 
fare of the nation, must assert them- 
Selves vigorously against any effort 
on the part of selfish interests in or 
out of Congress to destroy this great 
land bank system which furnishes 
for the first time in the history of 
America, adequate agricultural credit 
to the farmers at reasonable rates and 
On just terms, 
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Jhe MOLINE 


Tractor is Universal 


ttis THE ONLY 


F 
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Exclusive Features 





1, 
harvesting and belt work 


and al] implements 


of tractor and implement 


> » 


ARM P 





with 


Does all field work, including cultivating, 
One man. completely operates both tractor 
A single seat in the center of all controls 


A single unit of operation—the tractor and 


implements form but one unit 


- 


better than hind sight” 


operator behind the work 


Operator sees all his work—“Foresight is 


Tractive power in fronteof the work with f 


OWER-PLANT 


Combining 





Indis re sable Results 


Means No duplication by horses 
Means _ A large saving in labor 
Means Great ease of operation 

Means Can back and turn short 
Means __ Better and faster ‘et 

Means Power used as horses are used» 


UTILITY IS NOT SACRIFICED FOR PRICE 





; 


The Moline Universal Tractor places the power of nine big horses 
where the horses stood—is driven just like horses are driven, from 
the seat of the implement, and hitched up to the implements just 


like horses are: hitched, 


The Power of a 


Correct Principle 

. The principle of doing all field oper- 
a, Fae ations with one man sitting where he 
can watch his work is correct, or farm- 
ing has always been done backward, 
and the operator would always have e-~ 
ridden or led his horses instead of 


driving them. 











NOTE—If desired you can use the “drag behind” or 
horse drawn implements you now have with the Mo- 
line Universal the same as with other types of tractors. 








See your Moline Dealer or write our nearest branch for full information 


Moline Plow Company, 


Moline, [Illinois 


Atlanta Oklahoma City Baltimore Spokane Denver Minneapolis Des Moines Columbus, O 
New Orleans St. Loui Los Angel: Portland Ka Ci Minot, N. D. Bloomi Jackson, Micky 
Dallas Reechhoneds. 0.¥.  Seerkita,Cah. SehnickeCty Omcks Siege Falls, 8D, oy . 










BROWN FENCE ha 
STRONGER FENCE. Made of heavy, 
why. Send for Bargain and 


THE BROWN FENCE & 


to lo 
PRICES I'll eave gou, a to 40% aed sell 
. I'll save you ‘oO and sell you 
better fence. 1 PROVE IT BEFORE YOU BUY. 
Factory Prices—Freight Prepaid 
3 earned a reputation for LONGER LIFE because it is a STIFFER, 
acid Galvanized, Basic Open-Hearth Wire — that’8 
sample, both FREE, postpaid. 
WIRE COMPANY, Dept. 587 » Cleveland, Ohio 






BOTTOM 


Do it now. 
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GET THESE IWAN TOOLS 
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povike, your neighborhood a reading neigh- 


STONECYPHER'S 
O BUG RAILLER 


Guaranteed to destroy potato bugs withou 
without injury to vine. One or two agetetine usual- 


Ais 


05: 


IRISH 


ut fail and 


ly sufficient to save the entire crop. Easily applied. 
Ly Insist won STONECYPHER'S IRISH POTATO BUG KILLER. 
. Atdruggistsand general stores. If your dealer will 
eB notsupply you, we will send you four 85c cans, 
postpaid, for $1.00. 


it ber, h, cantaloupe and seed 
oer Ne ee Seay Lack Woe oatiehed. 








from your hardware dealer, or if he cannct supply 
you agne one at erry prices : Iwan Post Helo 
ne! 


and wr. 3 to 16 inches; the best, fastest 
easiest werklog earth auger made. 8 inch mort 
popular size, $2.50. 
Perfection post hole digger $1.76 
Bickle Fdgehayknife .....-. 1.76 
Barn Cleaner orsnowscraper ... 1.2 


Freight or express extra. Easy Digging booklet Free. 
IWAN BROS., 1505 Prairie Ave., South Bend, Ind. 
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usine Cole Planters and Distributors 


Save Seed, Labor and Fertilizer 


Get better stands and get more good from 


vsuano. Why not You? 


OU can get a Cole Planter to plant 
every crop just like YOU want it 
planted, and a Cole Distributor that 

will do the work the way you want it done. 


Cole Cotton Planters Nos. 1,2, 3 and 4 are 
accurate, durable and easy to run. They save seed and get a 
good stand. They sow the seed in a straight line so that the 
cotton is cheaper to chop and cheaper to cultivate. The depth 
of planting and quantity of seed can be easily adjusted. 


Cole Combination Planters Nos. 5, 6, 7 and 8 
are acknowledged by all to be the best combination planters 
ever made. They plant to perfection Cotton, Corn, Peas and 
other seeda and are made with or without a fertilizer attach- 
ment. These popular and reliable combination plantets will 
give you g eatisfaction and long service. 


Cole Plain View Planters beat the world for 
planting Corn, Peanuts, Velvet Beans, Peas and all known 
similar seed. "No Brush—no Cut-Off. Automatic Grevity 
seed selection. Can’t injure the tenderest seed. Seed are se- 
lected and dropped in plain sight. Nothing like them and 
nothing equal to them. 


Cole Double Plain View Planters, plant Corn 
and Velvet Beans orany other twe crops at the same time in 
the same row, cither hill for hill, or one bean to two, or one 
to every three hills of corn. Also fine for one crop ata time. 
Bonanza for growers of Velvet Beans and Peanuts, 


Cole Distributors handle all kinds of fertilizer and 
ase made either with opening plows or covering plows to suit 
every need. Most complete line of high-grade reliable Dis- 
tributors in the world. Be sure to get the genuine Cole. 


As you plant, so shall you gather. Therefore, use the 
Cole for best results. Thousands of farmers say that 
it pays to throw away other kinds and buy the Cole. Write 
us for full description, testimonials and name of dealer nearest to 
you. Ask your home merchant to show you the labor-saving 
and crop-me ing Cole Machines. Do not let anyone put off 
on you any imitation or substitute. Look for our name, it 
is a guarantee of quality and service. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 
Box 149 Cwanrvorrs, N. C. 








pearance. 


Batteries. 


for the longest time. 


for fat, hot sparks 


Outside, batteries have 
much the same ap- 


But inside 
—whata tremendous dif~ 
Serence there is! That’s 
the reason for the ex- 
ceptional performance 
records of French Dry 


Everything that goes 
into them, from the 
zine casings to the car- 
bon pencils, is scientifi- 
cally selected for this NUMER 
one specific purpose— ANDES 
to give fat, hot sparks 


Consequently, French 
Dry Batteries give 
ignition service vastly 
superior to the ordi- 
nary. 

For ignition work 
especially, and for all 
other dry battery uses, 
it is a decided advan- 
tage to install French 
Dry Batteries. They 
are acknowledged bet- 
ter batteries—yet cost 
no more. Your dealer 
has them—in the 
familiar blue carton. 


é 'S-PREPARED ES®* 
SAS ENGINE IGNITION St’ 


Wie DeLiveR THE GREATE 





Ray:O-Spark | 


MULT 


PLE BATTEH 
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Ray-O-Spark 
Multiple Battery 


For tractors, gas engines, and every 
ignition work where you need four or 
more dry cells. Ray-O-Spark Multi- 

le Batteries are made up of four 
French Dry Batteries, properly con- 
nected, producing six volts, pack 
firmly and sealed tight. Convenient 
to handle, economical to use, only two 
connections to wire up to, weather- 
proof. Avoid all the common battery 
troubles. Most leading dealers have 
them. Or write us. 


NAO RR 


MULTIPLE SAT?! 





FRENCH BATTERY & CARBON COMPANY 


2335 Winnebago St., Madison, Wis. 
. Branches: 
F 


Eastern deliveries can now be made from our New York office, 71-73 Murray St., New York 


71-73 Murray St., New York 


Chicago, Kansas City, Dallas, Minneapolis, Atlanta 
‘actories: Madison, Wis., and Newark, N. J. 
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RAY-O-LITES 
and 
DRY BATTERIES 











WANTED! 


The P ive Parmer ts 2 local t at 
@very ponoltice aad on every reral route in the Sowth, 


LOCAL ' 
AGENTS Br fo, aaa “Jarl 


Write | today for our money making offer. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


What Farmers Ask of the 
Federal Government 


XECUTIVE heads of six large 
FF sationat farmers’ organizations 

in conference at the headquarters 
of the National Board of Farm Or- 
ganizations in Washington recently, 
issued a joint memorial to Congress 
restating the positions of their var- 
ious organizations as adopted at their 
recent annual meetings. 


The memorial was drafted by the 
following executives: W. I. Drummond 
of Oklahoma, Chairman of Board of 
Governors of the International Farm 
Congress; J. R. Howard of Iowa, 
President American Farm Bureau 
Federation; T. C. Atkeson, Washing- 
ton Representative of the National 
Grange; R. F. Bower, Representing 
National Farmers’ Union; O. G. 
Smith, President Farmers’ National 
Congress, and John D. Miller, Nation- 
al Milk Producers’ Federation. 


The memorial slightly abbreviated 
is as follows, and will win almost 
universal approval among farmers, al- 
though there will be some disagree- 
ment as to private ownership of rail- 
roads: 


Country and Flag First.—The first 
and constant obligation of every citi- 
zen, and of every organization of 
citizens, is undivided loyalty to our 
country. Its institutions must be pro- 
tected, and its traditions preserved 
and respected. No conflicting obli- 
gations can be tolerated. 


Adequate Production—The farmers 
of the United States are continuing 
their best efforts to produce abun- 
dant foodstuffs ; and, contending that 
production in the factories, mines and 
mills is second in importance only to 
that of the farms, they demand of both 
labor and capital that they, too, shall 
earnestly and consistently speed up 
their part of the production so 
urgently needed. 


We have reached the critical point 
in regard to shorter hours of labor 
and a 44-hour week will neither feed 
nor clothe the world. 


The Right to Strike—The right to 
cease work, individually or collective- 
ly, for adequate reasons, is unassail- 
able. But the practice of indiscrim- 
inate striking, for trivial causes and 
regardless of distress or damage 
caused, is indefensible. No right 
exists to compel men to strike, or to 
prevent others from working. Neither 
does the right to strike or cease work 
in unison extend to those in federal, 
state and municipal service. 


Government Price Fixing.—This in- 
terferes with the operation of the law 
of supply and demand and disturbs 
the equilibrium established by such 
laws. If a price so fixed is higher 
than that fixed by supply and demand, 
it is unjust to consumer. If less, it is 
unjust to producer. We are there- 
fore opposed to governmental price 
fixing and insist that if the state fixes 
the price of*any essential commodity, 
it should at the same time fix prices 
on all other essential commodities. 


To compel any group of citizens to 
sell their products in a regulated mar- 
ket, and to buy their supplies and 
necessities in an unregulated market 
is an unjust and dangerous discrim- 
ination. 


Protection of Private Property.—It 
is only in the safeguarding and pro- 
tection of every right of private pro- 
perty that there can be perpetuated 
the full measure of individuak initia- 
tive and emulation upon which a de- 
mocracy is based and by which its 
future is assured. 


Profiteering.—We condemn in un- 
measured terms those who, ignoring 
the distress their actions cause, and 
unmindful of the danger signals that 
are only too apparent, continue to ex. 
act excessive profits in dealing in the 
necessities of life. The sharing of 
such profits with employees does not 
correct the evil. The purchasing pub- 
lic itself is largely to blame for the 
existing high prices and high cost of 
living, by reason of its unchecked 
orgy of useless and senseless buy- 
ing. 

We favor the greatest possible de- 
gree of official publicity not only re- 
garding the cost of producing farm 
products, but also the costs of pro- 
ducing, manufacturing, distributing, 
and the selling, wholesale and retail of 
all commodities to the end that the 
consuming public may be able to de- 
termine whe are the profiteers. 


Ownership of Railroads.—The gov- 
ernment ownership or continued op- 
eration of railroads is most emphat- 
ically opposed. It is against good 
public policy and the principles of 
sound Americanism. We are con- 
vinced that any possible emergency 
calling for such operation has passed; 
that its continuance is costly, ineffi- 
cient and inadvisable. We urge Con- 
gress to expedite the enactment of 
legislation providing for the proper 
re-organization, re-equipment and 
control of the railroads under private 
ownership, that this legislation be as 
plain as possible and providing as few 
restrictions and complications as will 
properly protect the superior inter- 
est of the public in the operation of 
railroads. We are opposed to a gov- 
ernment guarantee of dividends on a 
government subsidy. 


Governmental Economy. — Strict 
economy in public expenditures for 
all departments of government is es- 
sential as is the cutting out of some 
customs in transaction of public af- 
fairs as add expense and delay in ren- 
dering efficient service, and the dis- 
continuance of all departments or em- 
ployees which are not rendering effi- 
cient service. 


Collective Bargaining.— We urge 
such amendments of laws, both state 
and federal, as will restore to farm- 
ers the clear right of collectively mar- 
keting their products, in accordance 
with the principle of the Capper- 
Hersman bill now pending in Con- 
gress. 


Compulsory Military Training —We 
are opposed to compulsory military 
training and a large standing army in 
time of peace. ° 


Daylight Saving.—We commend the 
Act of Congress in repealing the so- 
called Daylight Saving Law and op- 
pose any action to revive such leg- 
islation by federal, state or municipal 
action. 


Appreciation of Country.—This is 
the best country the sun shines on. 
Its opportunities are boundless, and 
are open to every. individual who 
cares to avail himself of them. Its 
government is the best in the world. 
There is nothing fundamentally 
wrong with it. A people who would 
not appreciate and defend it would 
be unworthy to exist as a nation. A 
man who would injure or destroy it 15 
unfit to live under the protection of 
its flag. This memorial was unant- 
mously adopted and signed by every 
person participating in the confer- 
ence. 


It is by excelling in something that indi- 
viduals and communities get out 6 
nant places, and go forward to the ea 
ment of better things. Certainly every '4° it’s 
ought to try to excel in some one thing. eal 
better to be noted for having the best ~ 
or cats in the community than to be no 
for nothing.—J. Z. Green. 
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March in the Bee Yard 
Mere is brood rearing time all 


over the South. Far south the 

colonies have reached their 
maximum strength by the last of the 
month, while in the most northern 
localities brood- 
rearing has only 
begun. The gen- 
eral blooming of 
the elms can be 
looked upon as 
giving the date for 
the beginning of 
brood, rearing. 
During this month 
the bees should be 
disturbed as little 
as possible. Take care, however, to 
see that they have plenty of feed. It 
is to be remembered that the more 
brood and bees in the hive the more 
feed is required. 

~_* & 

This is the time to prepare for 
swarming and swarm control. In 
the lower Rio Grande Valley swarm- 
ing begins in March, and progresses 
northward with the season, follow- 
ing eight or nine weeks after the 
blooming of the elm. If you desire 
to increase your number of colonies, 
you may either allow the bees to 
swarm naturally or divide them. If 
the bees are to be permitted to 
swarm, prepare for it by clipping the 
queen’s wings; to do this, catch her 
and holding her gently between 
thumb and forefinger cut off about 
one-half of one set of wings, using 
a small pair of scissors. If this is 
done, when swarming occurs, the 
queen cannot fly and so the bees will 
cluster near the ground. If-swarms 
are expected, one should have a one- 
story hive ready for each colony. It 
is well to have one or more sheets of 
old comb in the hive among the full 
sheets of foundation, as the bees will 
be better satisfied. When a hive, 
having a clipped queen swarms, they 
generally cluster on a post or on oth- 
er objects near the old hive. To hive 
such a swarm, place the new hive on 
the ground near the cluster and brush 
or shake the bees to the ground in 
front of the hive. If they do not 





DB. PARKS 


start in, brush a few in and the rest 
will follow. If the bees should clus- 
ter on some object near which the 
hive cannot be placed, brush them 


into a box and carry them to the hive, 
allowing them to enter the hive as 
described above. Swarms ‘clustered 
on limbs of trees may be brushed into 
a box and carried, or the limb may 
be cut and taken to the hive. Re- 
member that bees are not apt to sting 
while swarming. As soon as the bees 
cluster in the new hive, remove it to 
its permanent location. 

- * * 


If you wish to increase your num- 
ber of stands this spring and not de- 
pend on the natural swarm, divide 
jour strong colonies. To do this, 
Wait until near swarming time, then 
put half of the brood frames from 
the old hive into a new one, care 
being taken that no bees are shaken 
from the frames removed. The re- 
maining frames should be placed in 
the center of the hive and the spaces 
lilled with frames holding full sheets 
of foundation. 

*“*e * 

In case queen cells are found, see 
that they are left in the old hive and 
the queen placed in the new one. 
rhese colonies should be allowed to 
remain close together. 

~_* * 


If you desire the greatest amount 
of honey, no swarming and a division 
of your bees in the fall, when your 
brood chamber is well filled, put on 
a second, divide the frames, putting 
one-half in each chamber, directly 
Over each other. Fill all vacant 
‘paces with full frames of founda- 
tion, As the season proceeds alter- 
nate these partly drawn frames with 
the old ones. H. B.. PARKS. 
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Can There Be Any Real Conflict 
Among These Interests 
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Producers’ 
Interest 


Every livestock producer 
knows that a steady cash 
market for his product de- 
pends upon the activities 
of the meat packing indus- 
try, and upon ample cold 
storage facilities and un- 
hampered refrigerator car 
service for the packers. 


Armour and_ Company 
have expended millions of 
dollarsin perfecting a sys- 
tem of packing, storage 
and distribution of meat 
products that has brought 
the world’s market to 
America’s packing centers 
and to every town and 
village where livestock is 
purchased, so that the pro- 
ducer of even a single meat 
animal is benefitted by it. 


All Have a Common Interest 


profit, until it is so small as to add practically 
the price of meat. The welfare of the 
producer, of the consumer, and of Armour and 
Company are obviously common. c 
can bring these interests into closer relationship, 
and none should be enacted that may disrupt and 


In order to best serve producer, consumer and them- 
selves, Armour and Company have used every means 
of economy that science and invention could devise. 
What was once ‘waste they have turned into wealth 
that more than pays the cost of packing and dis- 
tribution. By yearly enlarging the volume of their 


business they have decreased their 


Our Research Department Is at Your Service — Free 


Write to our Agricultural Research Bureau, presenting any problems upon which you want 
help or advice. 


The Packers’ 


Interest 


It ie plain that the interests of 
producer and consumer are com- 
mon and inseparable, and that 
the interests of the packing in- 
dustry, cannot be separated from 
the other two, 


Armour and Company, from 
the beginning, have realized 
that their own profits and 
expansion depend upon live- 
stock prices that will en- 
courage production on the 
one side and upon food 
prices that will encourage 
consumption on the other. 


nothing to 


percentage of demoralize them. 


This bureau, established to aid the farmer, is at your service without charge. 


for a generation, Armour 
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The 


Consumers’ 


Interest 


Every intelligent con- 
sumer knows that a 
Steady, fit and sufficient 
supply of meats and pro- 
duce for his table depends 
upon the undisturbed, 
every-day-in-the-year ac- 
tivity of packing, storage 
ond, distribution of these 
Ss. 


By means of refrigerator 
car service, day after day, 


and Company’s products 
have been laid down at 
the consumer’s local mar- 
ket, and_he has come to 
regard this service as a 
matter of course and of 
daily necessity. 


No legislation 








ARMOUR 4° COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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Sawe for 1}<c a Cord—25 to 40 Cords a Day 


once Big SPECIAL 
po ea feces Price on 
= buzz-saw. The 
saws up logs 
foot a min 


Mounted on wheels, moved easily by one 

pawh ay its for thet Tone 4 
wai 

pors-caw. ‘The OTTAWA falls trees and 

of any size at the rate of a 

chains; direct ar drives saw. A 


matic ion Clutch 
4-Cycle Frost Proof 


Cats trees close to 

Et “w site for 
Write for 

Free Information. 


uto- 
saw. 


ine. is 
over3 H-P. Hopper cooled. No hose 
4 . Qeciliati magneto; 


or tank spot 
starts easily in — 











$1200°° Baling Profit 


“I think you easily pick up $1200 to $2000 
with the Admiral’ * says M 
an’ 








This Buhr Mill 
n Your Farm 


T 












want to buy. 


obligation. Write today for particulars. 
French Buhr Stones 
cornmeal. 
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Mm. Don’t let the 
: bugs get you 
2 on the run 


mM) Lay down a safe and effective 
barrage with 
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DEV OE-, Insecticides 


Paris Green — Bordeaux Mixture crssicia) 
Calcium Arsenate — Arsenate of Lead 


Houston 





STANDARD 


Devoe insecticides are guaranteed 
strictly pure and full strength, 
deadly effective and safe. 


A promising harvest is too valuable 
for you to take chances with any- 
thing but the most reliable brand. 
Don’t take chances—use Devoe 
and be sure. 


Ask your dealer for booklets and our Spray 


Calendar. 
uable information. 


They contain helpful and val- 
If he can’t supply you, 


write-to our New York office 101 Fulton St. 
Five booklets are yours for the asking. 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO, Inc. 
New York 


New Orleans 





INSECTICIDES 


Chicago 


Boston Buffalo 














get the phonograph. 


Plays Victor, Columbia, Edison 
and Emerson Records 
Send $1 today 


Columbia Sales Company 


800 Broad St., Dept. 660, Newark, N. J. 


HEAR CARUSO IN YOUR HOME 
Send $1 Only 


This is your opportunity to buy direct from the manufacturer 
Wonderful $25 Phonograph for $10.98 
Plays All Makes of Records 


Greatest Phonograph 
Bargain Ever Offered 






Hiy 


Phonograph will be shipped upon receipt of 
$1.00; you pay the balance $9.98 after you 









Any Size or Cut 


Send $1 2 


Coupon 


Extra loud, clear sweet-toned sound 
box, silent powerful spring motor, 
automatic regulator. starter and stop- 
per. Cabinet finished in Colonial 
mahogany. The metal parts highly 
nickeled. Will last a life time, and 
is fully guaranteed in every respect. 


















CUT OUT AND MAIL AT ONCE 

COLUMBIA SALES COMPANY, 
800 Broad St., Dept. 666, Newark, N. J. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed find $1. Ship at once one 
guaranteed paatewe h. If satisfactory, I agree to 
pay the balance $9.98, after I receive the machine. 
If not satisfactory I will return same and you will 
refund my money. 











WANTEDI kcints 


dee ana ayes 
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By Dr. B. E. 


ARCH as a rule is character- 
M ized by high winds which cause 

changeable weather. Warm 
days may be followed by stormy 
weather and a cold wave, making 
it important to 
take precautions 
against becoming 
chilled. Sudden 
chilling lowers the 
resistance of the 
body and predis- 
poses to. colds, 
pneumonia and 
other affections of 
the respiratory 
system; and care 
should be taken to keep the body 
strong and sound so as to resist these 
diseases. It is not difficult to care 
for the body. so as to keep it strong 
and healthy and able to resist dis- 
ease. Good air, good food, good wa- 
ter, good habits, a proper amount of 
exercise, sufficient rest and sleep, per- 
sonal cleanliness, and attention to 
the bowels are the essentials. 
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Six Essentials to Health 


OOD Food.—Neither too much nor 

too little food is healthful; too 
much causes an accumulation of fat, 
while too little does not provide pro- 
per nourishment for the body. The 
amount of food eaten should depend 
upon the person and upon the kind 
of work he does, as well as on the 
season. Less food is required in hot 
weather and by persons doing light or 
indoor work. The kinds of food need- 
ed by the body are meat, fat, sugar, 
starch, mineral matter (salt), and 
water. Fat, starchy foods, and sugar 
cause an increase in weight and 
should be avoided by persons inclined 
to grow stout. 


Plain foods are best for the health. 
Greasy food and rich pastry are the 
usual cause of indigestion; and fried 
food is also hard to digest. Most 
people have learned from experience 
what will agree with them and what 
will not; and if simple ‘but well pre- 
pared food is always chosen it will 
result in a longer and happier life. 
All food should be thoroughly chewed 
in order not to put unnecessary work 
upon the stomach and other digestive 
organs. 

The care of food is very important. 
Precautions should be taken to keep 
it protected from flies and rats. Flies 
often come directly from the privy, 
if it is an open surface one, or from 
manure piles, and bring filth and dis- 
ease germs to the dining table. Many 
cases of typhoid fever and of the 
bowel complaints of children are 
spread in this way. 


Good Water.—A family must have 
plenty of good water if it wishes to 
remain well, since bad water is one 
of the commonest carriers of dis- 
ease. Water may be clear and spark- 
ling and yet be dangerous, The only 
safe rule is this: Don’t drink any wa- 
ter unless you know it is good. Many 
rural homes obtain their water from 
open wells or springs, and these are 
very often contaminated, which ex- 
plains the prevalence of typhoid 
fever in the country. If a well or 
spring is located near an open privy, 
or if it is carelessly constructed so 
that surface water carrying filth can 
wash into it when it rains, the water 
is most likely to be unsafe to drink. 
If water is boiled for ten minutes, 
however, it will be purified and made 
safe to drink. Individual drinking 
cups should be used at _ schools, 
churches, and other public places in- 
stead of the common dipper from 
which persons with the foulest dis- 
eases may have drunk. 


Goud Habits: oThy bSeroratcohor ts 





one of the commonest causes of many 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


How to Keep Well in March 


WASHBURN 


serious diseases; and even a mod- 
erate use of alcohol (whiskey) is often 
harmful. It should be remembered 
that many patent medicines contain 
a high percentage of alcohol and may 
be as bad or worse than whiskey. 
Some patent medicines contain mor- 
phine or cocaine, and these, of course. 
are much worse than alcohol. 
Tobacco is so generally used wit] 

out apparent injury that it would 
probably be foolish to magnify its dan- 
gers. Yet everyone is better off with- 
out tobacco; and for some it is mar- 
kedly injurious. Growing boys should 
never tse cigdrettes, since smoking 
cigarettes often leads to mental re- 
tardation. 


Excessive use of coffee or tea is 
bad, and for some people these drinks 
are dangerous. If they cause ill-ef- 
fects, it is better to do without either. 


Rest and Sleep.—Insufficient or ir- 
regular rest and sleep makes one ir- 
ritable and depressed, and a tired 
body is much less able to resist dis- 
ease. This is one of the causes of jll- 
ness among farming people during 
crop seasons. 


Personal Cleanliness.—The kidneys, 
the bowels and the skin are the parts 
of the body through which its im- 
purities must be removed if one is 
to remain healthy. The importance 
of keeping the skin clean and healthy 
is not recognized. or understood by 
many people. Everyone should take 
at least a weekly bath, with soap 
and hot water, and in hot weather 
wlren the skin is more active daily 
baths may be necessary. Frequent 
bathing keeps the pores open and al- 
lows the skin to perform its impor- 
tant function of excreting body 
wastes, and it also will prevent sk{n 
diseases and boils, 

Care should be taken to keep the 


hands clean, since dirt from them 
may be carried to the mouth. The 
nails should be kept clean and 


trimmed, and the hands should always 
ibe washed before each meal and after 
going to the toilet. 

The underclothing should be kept 
clean, as well as the skin, and for the 
same reason. Weekly changes should 
always be made and more frequent 
changes made in summer or while do- 
ing hot or dirty work. 


Attention to the Bowels.—If the 
bowels do not move daily and carry 
off the wastes from the digestive 
tract, weakness, tiredness, nervous- 
ness, headache and loss of appetite will 
result. Bulky foods, such as veg- 
etables and cereals, tend to cure and 
will ‘prevent constipation. Meat, on 
the other hand, is a very concentrat- 
ed food and too much of it may cause 
constipation. 


Four Important Things to Provide 
During March 


A SANITARY Privy.—A sanitary 
privy is one that is fly-proof and 
built so as to prevent the top-soil 
from becoming polluted with bowel 
filth and disease germs from the 
bowels. This, more than any other 
measure, will insure the family 
against typhoid fever, dysentery, the 
bowel complaints of children, and 
hookworm disease. 

Regular Removal of Stable Manure. 


—About 95 per cent of our 
house flies breed in stable ma- 
nure. If this is removed to the 


land before the fly-breeding season 
and the stables are cleaned at least 
once every ten days during the spring 
and summer, there will be very few 
flies. This is the surest way by which 
a country home can rid itself of flies. 
Also, if the manure is placed on the 


land while it is still moist'“aid*be | 
fore the ammonia evaporates from ites 
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it is much more valuable as a fertil- 
jzing agent. 4 

A Safe Well or Spring.—Filth gets 
into the ordinary farm well almost 
entirely from the top. If the casing 
of the well does not extend above the 
ground, or if it is old and leaky, the 
water which falls around the well 
may gather filth from the surface and 
wash into the well without any 
chance of being purified by passing 
through the soil. And, unless a spring 
is curbed, surface water from the hill 
may wash down into it and pollute 
the water with any filth which may 
have been deposited upon the hill. 

Again, filth enters many wells 
through cracks in the top or floor, 
since the ordinary well top is seldom 
water-tight. The shoes of persons 
using the well and domestic animals 
leave filth on the top of the well and 
this is washed down by the rain or by 
spilled water. The bucket used in 
open wells is touched by many hands 
and is another important way by 
which the water may become pol- 
luted. 

To insure safe water, the casing of 
the well should be run up at least a 
foot above the surface of the ground 
and then banked around with clay. 
This causes surface water to drain 
away from the well. The top should 
be of sound lumber and made water- 
tight. Whenever possible a pump 
should be used, with the well top ce- 
mented. If a bucket must be used, 
however, a shelf should be provided 
so that it will not be necessary to 
set the bucket on the floor. And the 
well box should have a hinged cover 
which should be kept closed except 
when water is being drawn. 


A spring should have a cemented 
brick or tight wood curb around the 
side next to the hill and should be 
ditched around so that surface water 
cannot get into the spring and con- 
taminate the water used for drink- 
ing purposes. 

Screened Kitchen and Diningroom. 
It is important to keep flies away 
from the food and screening is a use- 
ful measure. Flies often travel from 
neighboring houses and, no matter 
what precautions a family may take 
to prevent their breeding, a few flies 
may come from a distance. The 
presence of flies where food is being 
prepared or served is an indication of 
danger from the filth borne diseases 
to those who eat the food. 

The provision of these four impor- 
tant measures during March—before 
the coming of warm weather and the 
fly season—will provide protection 
against the most dreaded class of dis- 
eases found in the rural districts of 
the South. And the cost of providing 
these essentials is small; in fact, the 
cost is insignificant when compared 
with the amount saved during a sin- 
gle season in decreased medical bills 
and loss of time from illness. 


The Bunch Velvet Bean 
Down at Helena, Ga., the other day 


I ran into a farmer who was bring- 
ing in a good load of bunch velvet 
beans to get them threshed. 

These beans have only recently 
been discovered. They were developed 
from the 120-Day Speckled variety, but 
the plant is not viny. It grows more 
like a soy bean, with the pods set 
close to the base. The vines do not 
run over the corn like the ordinary 
velvet bean. The beans are common- 
ly planted in alternate rows with 
corn and harvested in the fall after 
frost. Vines and all are cut or pulled 
and the pods picked off later. This 
makes them much easier to handle 
than the running variety. The yields 
are equally high. A. G. SMITH. 


Do not plow when the land is too wet. 
tine atting early you will have plenty of 
“a to break the land. You do not want to 
= Tie field muddying nor making 
: pricks of the soil which will then prob- 
mn A e hard all the year. After big rains 
then elsewhere until the land dries out 80 
there will be no danger of plowing it too wet. 
Beatty, 
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safe? Look how 


think of the brilliance in your 





Portable Power 
Stand 


All the terrible shaking and rattling and 


batteries are fully charged, the motor stops. 


motor or of scoring the cylinder. 


The final resyJt is a complete unit-plant that 
will furnish safe light for your house and barns} 
running water, power to operate household 
appliances and small power machinery with a 
minimum of trouble and with utmost economy. 


Write for the Silent Alamo Book 


Tells all about ruinous vibration. Tells why the 
Silent Alamo gives long, catitaotery,, economical service, 
and many o' important facts, rite today. Acopy 
will be mailed promptly, free of charge. 


ALAMO FARM LIGHT COMPANY 
General Offices: 724 Tower Bldg., Chicago 
Factory at Hillsdale, Michigan 


ELECTRICAL CONVENIENCES—The Silent Alamo 
supplies power to operate all the labor-saving appliances 
illustrated. The Silent Alamo dealer can take your order 
for any of these Alamo accessories. (41) 





Operated Chura 
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Pressure Water 
System 





Safe Electric Light for Your Barns 


HE most valuable gee of your investment is housed in your barns. Is it 
: ry—how tinder-like—everything is. How swiftly a 
little tongue of flame would spread and leave only a heap of ashes. 
Yet you risk all by using dangerous kerosene lanterns. 
Electric light is safe. It relieves you of this constant dread of fire. Then 
s—how much more work you can do after 
lark—how much better work—how much time you save. It's the only 
right light for any real farm. _And it’s easy to have if you install a 


Silent ALAM(§ 


FARM ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT PLANT 


This is the scientific plant from which ruinous vibration has been eliminated. 
i banging are gone. 

The Silent Alamo starts at the press of a button. A throttling governor 
controls motor speed; gives tapered charge to the extra size batteries. When 
en oil or cooling-water reaches 
a low point, the motor automatically stops. Ne chance of overheating the 
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- It’s that trim, 
efficient RED plant 























COTTON CROP INSURANCE 


Any cotton makes heavily when everything is favorable, or when 
extra cultivation and unusual amount of fertilizer is used, but think 
back and figure the percentage of ideal growing seasons. More dol- 
lars in staple is always gathered from IMPROVED MEBANE 
TRIUMPH under bad weather and insect conditions than from any 
other, at no greater cost for cultivating, fertilizing or gathering. 

We challenge growers of other types to disprove this. 

Above the average on all the eleven desirable cotton features. 
Listen! (1) Drought resisting; (2) Early maturing; (3) Small stalk, 
(4) Closely jointed, with (5) Small leaves that furnish very little 
shade for insects; (6) 38 to 42 per cent turnout; (7) 1 1-16 and better 
staple, bringing a premium over Simpkins’, King and similar short 
staple cottons; (8) 40 choice or 60 average bolls to pound; (9) So 
storm-proof open cotton can be left in field during beating rains 
and high winds without loss; (10) Five lock bolls; (11) Easiest picker 
known. Do you know any other cotton above the average on even 
eight of these? 

Prove these facts to your own satisfaction by an actual test. We 
offer highly bred seed with hard, clear-colored meats, indicating 
high germinating qualities. Culled on probably the largest planting 
seed culler ever built, based on eight years’ experimenting. Posi- 
tively free of dirt, lint, burrs, etc., and the small ,immature seeds 
from which the stalks with only a few, knotty bolls grow. Increased 
field yieid due to last fact alone will more than pay the additional 
cost of planting. In 2'%4-bushel bags branded with our famous horse- 
shoe and arrow trademark. Small stock left. Prices per bushel: 
234, $3.50; 5, $3.35; 10, $3.25; 25, $3.15; 50, $3.00; 100, $285. Examine 
every sack in freight station; if not as represented; reship and money 
will be returnéd on receipt of bill of lading. 

E. B WHITE COTTON SEED COMPANY 
LOCKHART, TEXAS. Home ef the World-famous Cotten 
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—SPRAY YOUR ORCHARD— 


Winter Spray Materials in powdered 
form; dusting machines and materials 
for controlling curculio, scab and rot. 
Use a dusting machine on your to- 
bacco, will control the flea beetle, horn 
worn, and bud worn without injury to 
plant; same machine can be used in 
cotton for the red spider and boll 
weevil. A Dusting Machine will save 
Time, Money, and possibly your whole 
crop. Write for full particulars. 


H. G. WARRING, Pinehurst, N. C, 


Canning Outfits - 
Complete 


For Farm or Factory. 
Also Cans and other sup- 
plies. Descriptive matter 
with special prices for early 
orders free. 

FARM CANNING 
MACHINE CO., 
Dept. PF, Meridian, Miss, 


New Feather Beds only $10.50 


New FEATHER PILLOWS 61.9 per pair. New Feathers. 
Best Ticking. Write for new Catalog and Bargsin offers, 
Satisfaction 


teed, 
THER & PILLOW CO. Desh 79, Greensbors, 8.6 
The Progressive Farmer representative 
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makes big money. We need a resentative 
for your community. Write y for ful} 
ulare. ‘ com : 

FGF Panter Tee ee aay  PEBeL EET Tet Ht 
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**__Seems like Old Billy loses his gait unless 
he gets his ration of oats every day. This 
Tractor is frisky for a long spell on the one 
mess of Columbia Hot Shot’”’ 
HERE’S nothing like the Columbia Hot Shot 
Dry Battery for Tractor Ignition. The Colum- 
bia “runs standing still.” Its spark is as hot for 
starting as for running. It works like a beaver over 
the rough slow-down places—where other ignition 
current peters out. 


A Single Dry Battery — 4 to 12 Cellpower 




















A solid unit—no joints—no connections to keep 
tightened—no metal parts to protect from rust or to 
keep in running order—just the 2 binding posts. .. . 
At electrical, hardware, auto supply, and general 
stores—garages—hardware, auto, and electrical de- 
partments. 


Be sure to tell your dealer 
you want the genuine Co- 
lumbia Hot Shot Dry Bat- 
tery. Take no other. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
Incorporated 

Cleveiand, O. San Francisco, Calif, 

Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 


oronto, Canada 





12920 
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* Prove all my claims on your own 
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Single, Double, Triple Power! 


‘Kissin # t Stump Puller 





FEAR than ths the a Cy ofa 
fers Why stumps cost 
ling 















lesg -- costs et Yet has pi speed, alt Beers ie 
—t— nuts cighs Is de of finest steel. 3 year guarantee against § oo pull > 
re from ane Bn Pulls stubborn wanes Ly —— minutes at spite of © shortage— 
Single, double triple Tae 3 to loosen stamp with n outfit. 
ick. ” for slack. cable. Easily mov: ihe" why the Kirstin 
, Sgplained a bi hd me poe. apest, gore 
gents’ Proposition. pment from ff fst, gee ia "Gh CROPS. 
ht. adiress me personally. Book ts 1° filled with Infor. 
i: Knstt A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY TRE 








: w222 Lud St., Escanaba, Mich. 
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HIS is the month when hatching 
for early layers should be at 


: its height. It is a waste of time 


and of eggs to wait for hens to get 


in the notion. The incubator is 
ready whenever the operator sees fit 
to start it. 


x * * 


We assume you have a good incu- 
bator. If not, we strongly advise you 
to get one at once. The cost of 
hatching eggs in incubators runs from 
one-fourth to one-half that of hatch- 
ing by hens. The variation comes 
from the size of the machine. It costs 
practically just as much to run a 60- 
egg machine as a 140 or 150-egg size 
does. The work, except the slight 
difference in time of turning eggs, is 
the same. Therefore there is nothing 
to gain in buying a small machine. 

a. 2 * 

If the home supply of eggs is not 
sufficient to fill a machine, buy eggs 
enough to reasonably fill. If more 
eggs are put in and hatched than the 
conveniences for brooding will ac- 
commodate, simply start a little “day 
old” business—advertise ahead of 
date of hatch and see how many peo- 
ple right in your neighborhood will 
be glad to buy chicks of you 

es s 


By using incubators to hatch it 
makes it possible to get the hens 
that do get broody right back on the 
laying job, with not over five or six 
days’ lost time, instead of that many 
weeks; and laying eggs, at any or 
all seasons, more profitable for 
the owner than just sitting and 
brooding. 


1S 


*x* * * 


With early hatches, until the 
weather is settled warm, it is unsafe to 
trust to outdoor brooders. By far 
the best, and especially with hatches 
of 50 chicks, a good-sized 
room with a stove-heated hover. They 
save in time, in cost of operation, and 
of 


over is 


in results in the way strong, 
healthy, growing chicks. 
: * ¥ 

When it is desired to make a start 
with poultry, with the idea in mind 
of one breed, purebred, we know of 
no better way than buying day-old 
chicks. There are establishments in 


almost every state that are prepared 
to furnish day-olds of almost every 
leading breed or variety and chicks 
can now be safely shipped by parcel 
post—brought right to your door— 
from points over 1,000 miles away. 


x ok * 

The important points in buying 
day-olds are: first, buy of an estab- 
lished, repttable breeder; second, 


stipulate for chicks from productive 
strains; third—your part—make sure 
that everything is in readiness for the 
little strangers at least one day be- 
fore you think they are due. Room, 
hover, water and feed vessels—feed 
and all other necessaries, all should 
be in readiness. 
oo = 

There are two other points of real 
importance: To insure the chicks 
freedom from vermin apply to every 
chick on head and throat, just a 
slight touch of vaseline. Too much 
is harmful, but a little will kill that 
worst of chick foes, head lice. Second, 
remember that buttermilk is the 
surest preventive of white diarrhea 
known, and chicks should have it even 
before they get any feed. It should 
also be given them regularly as it is 
a feed, an antiseptic and a tonic. 

x Ok OR 


Have you sowed a patch of rape in 
some of the runs? No time to lose. 
Harrow the ground thoroughly, fer- 
tilize heavily and the rape will make 
tapid “prowth Tiere trothingybet- 
ter for poultry except the clovers, and 
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Poultry Notes for March 


By F. J. ROTHPLETZ 


nothing will do more to cut down the 
bill for grain feed, while keeping the 
whole flock, big and little, 
tle. 


In fine fet- 


* * + 

This is the season to cull and ad- 
vertise. Cull out all surplus ma 
Swat ’m. No males at all are need 
in the flock of layers for market. 
fact, many believe the hens lay het. 
ter without them. And infertile e 
keep better and sell better. In the 
breeding pens, culling may be very 
beneficial, if it results in eliminating 
the poor producers as well as unde- 
sirable males. Study your birds well 
and cull. 

x * * 

Nothing like printer’s ink to make 
markets for anything worth selling 
Are your breeding pens made up of 
purebreds, up to the standard in 
quality, strong, vigorous and produc- 
tive? A little clearly worded ai, 
telling just the truth about your stoc! 
in your favorite paper will bring y: 
buyers galore. 


* * * 


Remember that chickens are almo:;: 
as much grazers as hogs, and as rap 
is a cool weather crop, you will need 
some ‘succession green crops for the 
flock. As they can begin using grow- 
ing Oats, wheat or other small grain 
as soon as it is four or five inches 
high, and do not care for it when 
much larger, plan succession crops in 
alternating runs. 

* * * 

The flush egg season is about her 

and some poultrymen may find it ad 


visable to preserve part of the sur- 
plus, if prices drop as they usually do 
in spring, for use later in the yea: 


when they are comparatively scarce. 
Nothing is easier. Putting in 
jars in a solution of sodium silicat: 
or water glass will preserve them for 
months with but a very slight im- 
pairment of their eating qualities. 

: s vi 


stg! 


comes as a dry 
powder or as a solution, “water- 
glass.” Of the solution, the “com- 
mercial,” one part to nine of water 
makes a standard solution for pre- 
serving eggs. The water should first 
be thoroughly boiled, then cooled. 
One gallon of water glass will make 
solution sufficient to-cover 50 dozet 


Sodium silicate 


eges. 
x ok x 
An earthenware or “stone” jar or 
crock is the best container and it 


should be well scalded out before put- 
ting in eggs. The eggs must be per- 
fectly fresh, preferably infertile, and 
absolutely clean, Any dirt on the shell 
liable to penetrate the egg. No 
washed eggs should be used as wash- 
ing to remove stains or dirt also re- 
moves a coating that is on every egg. 
This reduces its keeping quality. Eggs 
should be put in the container daily 
as soon as cooled, and enough solu- 
tion poured on to cover all the eggs 
and an inch over. Eggs are best pu 
in small end down. When container 
is full with a good 1 to 1% inches ot 
solution above the last tier of 
cover with a good lid or strons 
parchment paper to prevent evapora- 
tion and store in a dark, cool place. 
* * * 


Warm weather will bring its a¢- 
customed troubles. Lice and mites 
will multiply and play havoc with 
poultry unless persistently fought. 
Begin now. Clear out all old litter, 
and burn it or bury deep in manure 
pile. Clean off dropping boards and 
give a coating of an inch of acid phos- 
phate or ground phosphate rock. If 
possible, give poultry houses a gootl 
coat of hot whitewash, inside and ov . 
not forgetting the roof. The wash 
should contain some carbolineum, 
cresol or kerosene. 


1S 


eges, 
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Peanut Planters—Types and How 
. to Use Them 


PEANUT planter requires a 
A somenat different mechanism 

from an ordinary corn planter. 
The plates in the ordinary corn drop- 
per break or crack many nuts, both 
shelled and unshelled. The peanut 
pods are too large, rough and weak 
to be separated by the same means 
that are employed for separating and 
dropping grains of corn. Some de- 
vice for picking up the peanuts and 
dropping them in the drill is neces- 
sary. It must not break the thin ten- 
der skin of the peanut. If it does, 
the stand will be defective. 

One type of peanut planters em- 
ploys a belt that has holes or pockets 
at regular intervals to pick up the 
nuts. This belt runs on an incline and 
passes under the peanuts in the seed 
box. As it travels out of the seed 
box, each hole picks up a nut, carries 
it over the incline and drops it in a 
spout which conveys it to an open 
furrow. The surplus nuts fall off the 
belt back into the seed box. 

The drill furrow is made with a 
shoe or small scooter, and the seed 
are covered with two slanting blades 
or scooters. Where it is desirable 
to press the dirt on the seed to hasten 
germination, a wheel or drag may be 
attached to the frame of the planter. 

Another type of peanut planters de- 
pends upon an upright revolving plate 
i. lift the seed Gut of the box. On 
the rim of the plate at regular inter- 
vals are hooks or pockets. Each hook 
picks up one pod or seed, carries it 
over the top and drops it in a spout 
which conveys it to the open furrow. 
To increase the rate of seeding, use 
a plate with more hooks or increase 
the revolutions of the plate by chang- 
ing the size of the sprocket or gear 
wheel. 

The one-row planter is generally 
used. 

A planter that drops the seed in 
full view is more desirable, because 
the operator can then see when it is 
not working properly. A lever or de- 
vice for throwing the planter in and 
out of gear should be conveniently 
placed and easy to manipulate by the 
driver. The planter should cover the 
seed so that the row can be easily 
worked with a harrow or small shal- 
low cultivating implement without 
damage to the young plants. This 
means leaving the row on a level or 
slightly below the surface. When the 
row is left on a level or slightly be- 
low the surface, a spike tooth harrow 
or weeder may be drawn across the 
rows to destroy young weeds, mulch 
the surface and break the crust, even 


before all the peanut plants have 
come up. 
The peanut dropper should drop 


single Shelled peanuts about four or 
tive inches apart in the drill or single 
pods with two nuts about six or eight 
inches apart, when it is planting the 
bunch varieties, and about twice this 
distance for the running varieties. 
Experiments show that the largest 
yields come from thick seeding. From 
‘0 to 60 bushels per acre have been 
harvested from seedings when rows 
were 18 to 24 inches wide and the 
— from 4 to 8 inches apart in the 
drill, 


Most peanut planters will also plant 
cowpeas and velvet beans in hills. 
Some manufacturing companies are 
now making planters that are provid- 
ed with attachments for cotton seed, 
corn, peas, peanuts, sorghum, etc. The 
frame of the machine is so built that 
the seed baxeés can be easily and 
quickly removed when the operator 
Wishes to change from one crop to 
another. E. F. CAUTHEN. 


_J can recommend The Progressive Farmer 
as the best farm paper I’ve ever n, and 
Mie {WpaRer that should be in eyery ome.— 
“irs. W. T. Cunningham, Pamplin, Va. 
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“Strong 
for 


Work” 


F you really want better money’s worth in work-clothes get right into Blue 
Buckle OverAlls and Coats! Blue Buckles give you more comfort because 
of their generous oversize. This roominess means longer wear at sttain points. 


Examine Blue Buckles and see for yourself their common sense wear~ 


sisting 


and comfort features. Heavy tack-stitching at pockets and seams overcomes 
rips and pulls; non-splitting re-inforced back band; stay-up suspenders; roomy 


pockets — and lots of them. 


In every particular, Blue Buckles are the best overall buy in America. 
Any Blue Buckle wearer will tell you that! 


JOBBERS OVERALL COMPANY, Inc., Lynchburg, Virginia 
Largest Manufacturers of Overalls in the World ; 
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Agricultural Gypsum 


om THE 


LAR’S WORTH 
TO THE SOIL. 
more 











GET Giro your MANURE 
Do you know that 
over 80% of the 
Ammonia in Ma- 
nure is Nitrogen? 


A large part is lost by 
evaporation, which can 


value of 
by apply’ 








SAVE 20% FEED VALUE 
With . the Gruendler Automatic Feed 
Grinder you can turn waste products into 
nourishing feed—saving 20% in_ value. 
Write for free illustrated circularand prices. 
Gruendier Patent Crusher and 
Pulverizer Co. 
974 N. Maia St. St. Louis, Mo. 


THE COOK REVERSIBLE 
DITCHER AND TERRACER 

















TURNER & DIAL, 
Carrollton, 
































YOUR OPPORTUNITY 

March is your opportunity. During March 
you can get up a club of subscribers easier 
than during any other month in the year. 
Why it is so I do not know, but every March 
we receieve more subscriptions than in any, 
other month. This means there are more 
renewals due—and renewals, other than your 
own, cotint the same as new ones, 50 £0 
after a big club during March and take ad- 





Pvantage of your opportunity: = 
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—supreme in the eyes of men who 
know and use ensilage cutters 


OR ‘two decades—practically since the storing of green 
forage in silos became a common practice—Papec En- 
silage Cutters have led in satisfaction given their owners. 


history, the business policy of the 
house and the mechanical pminciples of the machine have 
been pursued with a constant purpose of giving to pur- 
chasers of Papec Ensilage Cutters the utmost in owner- 
And the success attained is reflected by the 
fact that Papec is today preeminent among ensilage cutters. 


It operates with less power than any other ensilage cutter. 
10-inch, 13-inch, 16-inch and 


19-inch. Our 1920 catalog explains how the Papec 
excels other ensilage cutters and shows why you should 
“own your own” Papec. Send for a copy today—it’s free. 


Papec Machine Company, 121 Main St., Shortsville, N.Y. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


the very best time for you to get 
acquainted with us and learn the 
benefits your plants, trees and 
crops will get by spraying with 


USTING 
MATERIALS 


Our manufactured 

line includes the 

highest grade ob- 

tainable, and guaranteed. 

PARIS GREEN LED-BOR 

ARSENATE OF (Bordo-Lead ef high- 

LEAD est analysis 

> oan Powder) I] KALIBOR—(A virv- 
ARSENATE font poison powder) 


(A most efficient FISH OIL SOAP 
polson) 
BLUE VITROL 








BORDEAUX 

MIXTURE 
(Paste and Powder) (Dusting mixtures) 
Start asking questions, and learn how much 
there is in the selection of QUALITY Insecti 
cides. Our excellent Dusting Machine will 
also interest you. Address Insecticides, Desk 
I. C., at nearest branch. 


N ES 
\\ yf 85 Water. St. 
New York City 


N.Y. 
Md. “OTe New Orleans, La, 
‘a. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 























Does Your Car Use Too Much 


Gasoline >—If so, 


HINES’ AUTOMOBILE BOOK 


will help you find the trouble. 









This Book and a Year’s Subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer Both for $1.25. 








Here’s the 


Don't confuse 

















Only 


96.90 


magil this coupon. 


K’'d. for dress wear in the army. 

some, comfortable, wears like iron. 
this genuine 
with inferior shoes that sell for less. 
Real economy means not i 
pennies on the original cost, but in get- 
ting your money's worth—and you get it 
in a shoe that your government O. K’'d. 


1 


— ios) nN 


Send No Money 
Army Dress Shoe 


(Gov’t. Inspected Goods) 


identical shoe Uncle Sam O. 


Hand- 


dress shoe 


saving a few 


. Comfort Munson 
Last. 
Selected leather 
uppers. . 
. Double thick sol- 
id leather soles. 
. Treated to with- 
stand snow and 
water. 
5. Dirt proof 
tongue. 
6. Takes a 
beautiful 
polish. 





ON ARRIVAL—POSTAGE FREE 
These days it’s fine to get a shoe you 
know is crowded full of quality, without 
having to pay a fancy price! Right now 





Reliable 


examine the 


name clearly. 


Mail Order Co., 

ington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Send—————- pairs postsage free. 
pay the postman on arrival and then 
shoes. 
you are to refund my money. 


17. Hunt- 
Vil 


satisfied 


Write 


lf not 

















Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


By G. H. 


Ht large majority of the farm- 
| ers in the Cotton Belt are very 
busy in the fields during» the 
month of March. It is the eleventh 
hour for the preparation of the soil 
for several staple farm crops. 
+ * * 

Readers of The Progressive Farmer 
should not burn any kind of vegetable 
matter that can be cut into short 
pieces and turned under by the use of 
large plows and strong teams or trac- 
tors. They should use the stalk cut- 
ter or disk harrow or both to cut all 
stalks, weeds, grass and other veg- 
etable matter into pieces and plow it 
all under to supply-humus to mellow 
the soil and to greatly increase its 
water-holding capacity. 

4.078 

The disk harrow should be gone 
over carefully. The boxes should be 
taken apart and carefully cleaned and, 
if badly worn, replaced. See to it 
that the oiling system is in perfect 
working order. The disks should be 
sharpened. Sharp disks increase the 
penetration and decrease the draft, as 
the harrow does more work with less 
set. A dull disk will cut, but it is like 
a dull axe, inefficient and expensive 
to work with. 

es * & 


A clean, bright, sharp, well luBricat- 
ed disk harrow should be used ahead 
of the plow to cut the vegetation into 
short pieces and to pulverize the first 
two or three inches of the surface 
soil and put it in first-class condi- 
tion for the plow. This implement 
may often be used to thoroughly pre- 
pare sandy land for all kinds of crops. 
A good sharp disk harrow will thor- 
oughly pulverize sandy soil for four 
or five inches deep. By setting the 
disks to inthrow and by setting the 
inner ends of the gangs several inches 
higher than the outer ends, good beds 


may be made on sandy soil. 
. .: & 9 
Good plowing is vital to every 


farmer’s profit. No after-preparation 
can make a good seed bed where the 
plowing was not properly done. An 
unbroken spot here and there or a 
shallow-plowed spot «here and there 
will largely decrease the yield-of the 
crop grown. 
x oR x 
The plow must be both sharp and 
well polished to do satisfactory work. 
The point must be sharp and bright 
and the moldboard must be smooth 
and bright. Of course, the plow must 
be properly set and the edge of the 
point level. 
* * x 


Strong teams or tractors are ab- 
solutely necessary to good plowing. 
Satisfactory work cannot be done 
with one horse, and, furthermore, a 
one-horse plow is entirely too slow 
and expensive. One man can drive 
two, three or four horses or operate 
a tractor and do the work done by 
several one-horse farmers and do it 
much better. 

x *k x 


The plow does not and cannot pul- 
verize the soil fine enough for the 
most perfect seed bed. This being 
true, the disk, the peg-tooth or the 
spring-tooth harrow should be used 
right behind the plow to thoroughly 
fine the soil. The disk harrow should 
be used to reduce clods on rather 
heavy soil, the peg-tooth harrow can 
follow the plow with satisfactory re- 
sults on loamy soil, and the spring- 
tooth harrow will do satisfactory 
work on all kinds of soil unless con- 
siderable trash and vegetable matter 
have been plowed under. 

i €.*# 


The fertilizer “drop” of the fertil- 
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Use and Care of Farm Ma.. 
chinery in March 


ALFORD 


izer attachments and the fertilizer 
distributors should be thoroughly 
tested. All planters and drills should 
also be tested. Just simply put these 
implements upon wooden horses, {:!] 
the hoppers, throw in gear and turn 
the wheels and see if the seed and 
fertilizer are distributed correctly, 
+ . of 

Labor is scarce and farm products 
high-priced, and unusually heavy ap- 
plications of fertilizers should be 
made this year. The fertilizer should 
be spread out in the bottom of the 
furrow or mixed with the soil when 
heavy applications are made to pre- 
vent injuring the seed or young seed- 
lings. By the use of deflectors, wedge- 
shaped dividers and other devices on 
the distributors, the fertilizer may be 
spread out in the furrows or divided 
into two streams. 

* * * 

A good planter is vital to the suc- 
cess of the crop. Fhe old practice 
of sowing seed by hand has many 


disadvantages. It is slow and it is 
impossible to distribute the seed 
evenly. The seed are unevenly dis- 


tributed and do not receive the same 
covering. The planter is not alone 
a labor-saver; it is certainly that, 
but because of its accurate work in 
planting and giving the seed every ad- 
vantage for quick, strong germina- 
tion and growth, a good planter is 
one of the most profitable implements 
on the farm. The two-row planter is 
a great labor-saver and should be 
used on many more thousands of 
farms. Cross-cultivation promotes 
washing, and for this reason plait- 
ing in checks should not be exten- 
sively practiced. The planter built 
for drilling is what the large majority 
of the farmers need. 
* + + 

All tools, implements and machizes 
should be kept in first-class condi- 
tion at all times. All machinery that 
will be needed on the farm within 
the next three or four months should 
be purchased or ordered at once. The 
supply is short and freight is uncer- 
tain. : 


New Farmers’ Bulletins for Free 
Distribution 


A*Y Progressive Farmer reader can 
get any or all of the following 
new “Farmers’ Bulletins” free by 
writing the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C., or his representative or senator 
in Congress. In writing, ask for bul- 
letins by number and not by name or 
title. Here are the new bulletins: 


Free Bulletins 


Onion Diseases and Their Control. (Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 1060.) 

The Fowl Tick and How Premises May Be 
Freed of It. (Farmers’ Bulletin 1970.) 

Growing Beef on the Farm. (Farmers’ 
Bulletin 1073.) This publication is intended 
to give in a general way the practices which 
successful breeders and feeders of beef cat- 
tle have found most profitable and which 
experiments have proved to be most reliable. 


Bulletins for sale by Superintendent 
of Documents, 


Peaches: Production Estimates and Im- 
portant Commercial Districts and Varieties. 
(Department Bulletin 806.) Price, 5 cents. 

Construction and Fire-Protection of Cotton 


Warchouses. (Department Bulletin 801.) 
Price, 50 cents. For sale by Superintendent 
of Documents. -_ 


IT IS REALLY “PROGRESSIVE” 


The Observer has ne interest whatever ™ 


The Progressive Farmer, published by that 


prince of agricultural journalists, Clarence 

: . t -eing 
Poe, except the interest it has in sceims 
good work succeed; but we have no hesita- 


tion in saying that no thinking farmer can 
read that paper and not get many tim Ss its 
cost out of it. It is right up to the minuse 
in both practical and scientific farming. $ 
its mames implies, it is “progressive, { 


it is doing its part in making farn i ‘ 
progressive business.—Newberry, S. ©. Uv 
server. 




















_of fifty, when you buy a “complete” 
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Playing Safe With the Boll Weevil 


IN THE 37 South Carolina counties 

which have been invaded by the 
boll weevil, “county boll weevil con- 
erences” were held during January. 
These meetings might more accurate- 
ly be called “sound farming con- 
ferences,” for the general trend of 
discussions held and farming pro- 
«rams adopted was toward the wis- 
dom of a system of diversification 
that would put farmers on a live-at- 
home basis and give them more 
money crops than cotton. Of course 
there will be cotton grown, éven in 
the few badly infested counties. 

The Extension Service specialists 
and county and district agents took 
an active part in these meetings in 
that they led in discussions of such 
matters as probable boll weevil in- 
jury, varieties and practices for grow- 
ing of peanuts, tobacco, potatoes and 
other other cash crops to replace cot- 
ton, marketing farm products, etc. 

The conferences, held at the county 
seats, were well attended by repre- 
sentative farmers and business men 
from all parts of each county, the 
numbers ranging from 100 to 500, and 
the total attendance figures running 
toward 10,000, which indicates in it- 
self a lively interest in the boll wee- 
vil and the need for safe farming 
under weevil conditions. 

It was noticeable at the various 
conferences that those counties which 
have already felt the force of weevil 
injury are ready now to turn from 
cotton as a mainstay and are eager 
to know about other money crops and 
to adopt a live-at-home policy. On 
the other hand, the counties which 
were infested for the first time in 1919 
but which have not yet felt any in- 
jury from the weevil, have less imme- 
diate interest in other money crops or 
general diversification, and are likely 
to plant good cotton acreages. 

The programs adopted show that 
farmers in the extreme southern and 
western counties will plant very small 
acreages of cotton, say five acres per 
plow, and will substitute peanuts and 
potatoes, and in some counties to- 
bacco, and will generally speaking 
go in stronger for hogs. These will 
receive more attention thar hereto- 
fore, also in the Pee Dee counties and 
other parts of boll weevil territory, 
but not to the extent of greatly re- 
ducing the cotton acreage. 

Matters that received more or less 
stress at all of the eonferences were: 
(1) Better gardens, orchards, poul- 
try, etc.; (2) Good family dairy 
cows; (3) More and better feed 
and pasture crops for livestock; (4) 
Better organization for marketing; 
(5) The proper warehousing of cot- 
ton, A. B. B, 

Clemson College, S. C. 


Three Timely Fertilizer Inquiries 


D° YOU buy the fertilizer you want 
and need, or just whatever the 
trade offers? Scarcely one time out 


fertilizer do you get the three sub- 
stances, in the proportions your land 
needs. The one of these elements 
which you have least, in proportion 
to the requirements of your crop, will 
determine the size of your crop. A 
chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link, Any surplus of one, or of both 
the others, is a waste; or worse. 

Do you bury your cottonseed meal 
at its fertilizer value, or feed to your 
stock at twice that figure, and then 
have it from your stables as manure, 
worth at least $37.50 per ton? Better 
quit burying it. Farmers in other 
states know its value as a feed. The 
ooner you find out, the better. Do 
you buy nitrates at from 25 ‘to 50 
cents per pound, when you can grow 
it with legumes, that give you a cash 
value of 3 to 60 cents for each 
Pound of nitrogen you will let them 
Produce for you? And this inde pend- 
ent, or in addition to, the nitrogen.— 
Zeno Moore. 
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the batteries right. 


[} may require only a skillful repair to 
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ring back its snappy motor-spinning 
pone No matter what make of battery 
ou have in your car, drive to your nearest 


SL Station for Golden Rule Service. = USL Bat 


perfect battery w 
intact- 


not the USL Policy. Often when a man 
thinks his battery is done for and wants to 
buy a new USL, our Stations show 
him h how they can save money for him by 
repairing his battery and giving him an 
adjustment guarantee for eight months. 
That is “Golden Rule” service. 


USL Service Stations are expert at keep- 


mobile battery or 
farm lighting 
be sure to see the 
Service Station 
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Is that good old ° es 
battery of yours gutting balky? 


USL Service Stations sell only the USL 
Battery which has | 


USL Service Stations don’t haveto sella Charged.” This avoids all 
fixed number of batteries each month, that’s terioration and th 


If you are having trouble with your auto- 


battery, 


and have the trouble 
ing electrical systems in tune so they will treat corrected at once. 


U.S.Light & Heat Corporation, Niagara Falls,N.Y. 
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District Battery Elect. Co., Wash., D.C. Electric Battery Co., New Orleans, Farm hting 
Brown Battery Co., Jacksonville, Fla. The Storage Battery ion & Sales its, Storage 
Atlanta Storage Battery Coe., Atlanta, Ga, Memphis, Tenn. 
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SAVED $20°° 


or “Tam pleased and satisfied,” writes 

Mr. M. Carlisle, Sr., of Cleola, Ga. 
— = is 80x40, which made a nice barn. 
Had no trouble in putting on, I saved 
$20.00 by ordering from you.” 


“The Roofing I bought of you is the best I 
have ever used.” writes Mr. C. B, Moor, Ma- 
rietta, “Tl covered my dwelling Lee it one 
it makes a beautiful as well asad 





Do Your aie Work 

with the « « « it was no trouble to put on. 
FRICK TRACTOR EVERWEAR 
A light, easy running Kerosene Tractor PRICE $4.97 3" 





for general farm work. Is small, sturdy 
and has plenty of power. Made and sold 
by Frick Company, manufacturers of sub- 
stantial Farm Power Machinery since 
1853, Frick Tractors have been success- 
ful im all demonstrations. A_ Frick 
Tractor and Frick Junior Thresher is 
your ideal outfit. 


FIREPROOF— |"Everwear” Roofing is 
CAN’T RUST JFireproof. Can't rust. 
Easy to nail on. Can be used on new build- 
ings or nailed right over old wood shingles— 
quick and easy. Comes in big wide pieces. 
Galvanized Nails, Roofing Hammer and Metal 
Cutting Shears furnished 
with every order, large or] BUILDING. 


Write for price and further information. 
Dealers wanted. Immediate deliveries. 


SALISBURY, N C. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 
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HERCULES a BOARD CO. 
Hampton, Va. 














EGGS POULTRY 


We are the largest ty of Eggs and Poultry 
the Sout 
WHAT HAVE you "ro SHIP? 
The highest market price geemnntees with quick 
returns. Give us a tri 
Reference, First National Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON CRAIG CO, 
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AFRAID OF - Bee» am enclosing or- 

WwoobD HINGLES der for “Everwear’ 
Rosieg, P| chins roof is sound, ys t a 
fraid syoucan,” 

Mr. W. R. Alford: Pree, Catnden Cotton Oi) 

Co., Camden, Ala, 


STANDS THE | “I havetested your Ever- 
TEST. i es Roo It is the 
bestof any I have ** writes Mr. P, ©. Leon- 


“ROOF 
R ROOFING 








DIRECT TO YOU FIREPROOF EASY TO NATL OW 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


our 30 PAy orien Get your roof- 
INEY jing new. While 
ba po are = We sell direct to you~ Pay the 
freight and ay quick. Be ot =e a 
chant keep in rown 
the rh would pony witte ot TO. aye 
Your name and address on 8 
Free Samples and 


Roofing Book. TO T. 


OLD WOOD SHINGLES 


pam rage, | venmene*,rtes.” | Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 


=e-a-——@ Walls of stone far superior to of Galvanized 
Nath and plaster. Cost les a8. err Dept. P. 
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March Suggestions for 
“Southern Little Gardens” 


By Mrs. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


HEN I left home last July I 

W exe Strict orders that my 
flower garden wasn’t to be 
touched during my absence. It wasn’t. 
I think that was one of the few or- 
ders I have ever 
given that was car- 
ried out to the let- 
ter. My first im- 
pression when I 
caught sight of the 
garden was that I 
had gone to the 
jungles of. Africa 
by mistake. One 
* old pokeberry in 
particular looked 





tans. PATTERSON 
like the tree Nebuchadnezzar saw in 
his vision in which the fowls of the 


rested. The tea-rose 
alongside had simply given up the 
struggle and died, and so had a lot 
of other roses. The purple flags can 
hold their own with any weed that 
grows, but roses can’t. 

‘sé 


air came and 


It was a perfect joy to go around 
among the shrubs and feel they were 
there for a lifetime, barring stray 
calves and colts. and a wandering 
mule that seems to have an orbit like 
a comet, for he disappears off the 
face of the earth only to reappear at 
intervals and eat up shrubs by the 
wholesale before his gaunt form is 
discovered amid the wreckage of 
white and purric Hlac. He ahways re- 
minds me of Oliver Wendell Holmes 


«do you remember how he adored 
lilacs? This wretched beast always 
makes a bee line for them. I don’t 
know who owns him. As I said, he 
can disappear while you look at him. 
But eat a weed? He would die 
first. Iam sure he would refuse clov- 
er and sniff at oats.« 
* * * 


When the hardy yellow jessamine 
blooms gloriously, then I feel the 
winter is over. It isn’t the vine—it’s 
the shrub with long sprays of yel- 
low blossoms but without fragrance. 
It begins blooming in January dur- 
ing every mild bit of weather, gets 
frozen and calmly begins all over 
again and keeps that up for months. 
It is vine-like in character and can 
be trained over fences and posts or 
planted in clumps and left to take 
care of itself. It is-splendid for a 
steep. slope that washes badly, for it 
roots itself at the tips and soon 
spreads all over the face of the earth. 
If you order it, ask the florist for 


4. 
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IC©ANDLER SIX 


Famous For its Marvelous Motor 
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Chandler Leads Where 
Performance Counts 


HEREVER men ask much of their automobiles the 


Chandler dominates. 


In the mountain countries it per- 


forms as many cars with larger motors do not perform. Climb- 
ing steep grades with the sharpest turns on high, creeping up 
and up at six or seven miles an hour on high without a miss or 
a skip or a sign of effort, where others shift, the Chandler holds 
for its driver the thrill of really satisfactory motoring. 


In country roads of mud or sand,-and in the congested traffic 
of crowded city streets, this same pouee and this same flexibility 
show their qualities. 


The Chandler leads the whole six-cylinder group so distinctly 
because it is such a good car and so fairly priced. 


There’s no better time than now to place your order. 
If You Do Not Know Your. Chandler Dealer 


Seve.1-Paseenger Touring Car, $1895 


Write for Catalogue Now. 
SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1975 


Four-Passenger Roadster, 31896 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2895 Four-Passenger Coupe, $279§ Limousine, $3398 


(All prices Jf. o. b. Cleveland) 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 





r walnut or a pecan? 
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Jasminum Nudiflorum; then you will 
be sure to get what you ask for. 
There are so many varieties that or- 
dering “jessamine” will not mean any 
thing to him. Then if you have room 
for a vine, ordér “white star jessamine” 
for the leaves are very ornamental 
while the fragrance of its starry 
white blossoms is the most exquisite 
thing I know. It is hardy too. 
* *x * 


The most cheerful thing in the 
shrub line is the old fashioned Pyrus 
Japonica of our grandmothers, I 
defy the most pessimistic dyspeptic 
to be down-hearted during the week 
its flaming red blossoms light up the 
corner of the garden it makes its 
own. It grows about ten feet tall, 
rises superior to all disasters, and so 
far as I know lives forever—at least, 
I have never had one to die. I gen- 
erally group mine with white spirea 
and yellow forsythia, as all are in 
bloom at the same time and make a 
wonderful color contrast while in the 
autumn the copper colored leaves of 
spirea and forsythia are very effec- 
tive. All are hardy. 

_* * 


For fragrance, set out tree arbutus 
or “baby’s breath:” I do not know its 
real name, but it also begins bloom- 
ing during the late winter months 
if given a protected situation and 
three months later you will probably 
find its inconspicuous white blossoms 
still filling the air with its fragrance. 
For that reason have one near your 
sitting room window or alongside the 
kitchen door and by the porch and 
next the front gate for the passer-by 
Fortunately lots of sprouts come from 
the roots and you will have 
plenty to give away. Forsythia and 
the yellow jessamine both have the 
same encouraging habit of sending up 
sprouts, too, though none of them can 
quite equal the lilac. It just naturally 
transforms itself into a thicket. 

ee 


soon 


If you can get the old-timy “sweet 
shrub” to grow, children adore it and/ 
most older people have pleasant as- 
sociations with it, but I have never 
been able to do anything but kill the 
ones I’ve transplanted. I can’t tell 
what is wrong. But every well- 
brought4ip child ought to go to school 
with sweet shrubs in her pocket. I 
think the multiplication table would 
have killed me if I couldn’t have re- 
lieved the tension occasionally by 
sniffing the withered brown buds, 

And with all your planting put in 
purple flags wherever there is a bit 
of space and they will be there when 
your great-grandchildren come to 
your funeral. 

* ke 


Did you set out a pink mimosa? 
Mine is so big now and has such 
dense foliage that during the six 
weeks it is in bloom I am going to 
move my writing table down under it 
and write and have my early coffee 
there. It’s heavenly down there with 
the birds and flowers. [I think this 
spring I’ll set out some small mimosas 


to take the place of this old one, ° 


though really as trees go, this is 
young. A relative sent it to me about 
25 vears ago in a collection of trees 
and shrubs from her garden tg plant 
in mine, and all these years they haye 
kept her in gracious tender memory. 
Isn’t it a pity that this isn’t done 
oftener—I mean sending young mar- 
ried people who are going into a new 
home boxes of shrubs and trees and 
perennials instead of so much fancy 
stuf that gets old and useless or 15 


put away because it is considered too ° 


valuable for every day use. Could 
anything be more wonderful for a 
birthday than a magnolia or a wil- 
low oak or more useful than a black 
There used to be 
in New York a “Society for the Pre- 
vention of Useless Giving” which in 
its way is good enough but I never 
did like negative things. It would have 
been more to the point to have start- 
ed one for the promotion of useful 
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giving and then you would get some- 
where. Anyway for a year or so sup- 
pose we pass out a tew trees and 
bulbs with their lasting beauty? 

x *k * 

I think this spring | shall set out 
a lot of gladiolus and _ tuberoses. 
Neither requires very much care, 
which is an item these times. Years 
ago I planted three or four “collec- 
tions” of all sorts of bulbs (the florists 
made the selections from their left- 
overs) and I put them all over the 
place and let them take care of them- ; 
selves in the grass and under trees 
and in the flower beds—and they 
have increased and flourished until 
the spring blossoming is marvelous. 

x * * | 
i 
| 





“Bleeding Heart” is a lovely old- 
fashioned flower that seems to have | 
been forgotten, but it comes up year | 
after year, and after its curiously 
fashioned pink and white blossoms 
are gone, the beautiful leaves make it 
ornamental until frost. It grows from 
roots. and is well worth a place in all 
gardens. 

x * x 


And just for its fragrant green 
leaves, get a five-cent packet of the 
seed of Sweet Basil. The flowers 
are nothing and the plant itself is 
only about ten inches high, but you 
will love their odor and it can grow 
in the garden along with the beans 
and beets and be worked when they 
are. 

* Ok Ox 


I imagine most florists keep every- 
thing that I have mentioned or if they 
do not, they can tell you where to 
get them. It has at last dawned on 
them that it is worth while to ad- 
vertise for our Progressive Farmer 
readers. So in our orders for plants, 
we should give these advertisers the 
preference so they may continue to 
do so. It is such a lot of trouble to 
write around to half a dozen places 
trying to find a special flower that 
one is apt to give up and plant cab- 
bages, just because they are so easy 
to get. 


Piznt a Good Variety of Cotton 
This Year 


WHEN you grow cotton, do you 
have some’ standard in your 
mind ? Or do you just grow 
cotton —any old kind, no kind at all, 
or all kinds, in the same row, and 
packed. into the same bale? 

In growing cotton, only one kind 
could be best, for. your conditions. 
Then every variant from that kind is 
a detriment. The spacing, fertiliza- 
tion, etc., that you would give one, 
would not be suited to another plant 
of different size, habits, etc. ’ 


And when it comes to selling: from 
now on, you will be forced to know 
that there are good cott6ns—and oth- 
ers. For obvious reasons, a bale of 
mixed lengths must bring a price, a 
little less than would one of even 
length, with the shortest in that bale. 
Cussing the buyer won't remedy this. 
rhe mills can only weave it into the 
coarser fabrics. 


With plants, as with animals, you 
need not expect standard products 
from mongrel parentage. Public gins 
have been quite efficient in mongrel- 
izing all varieties of cotton. Few va- 
neties, today, have a sufficient line 
of parentage to assure the offspring 
to be like the parent. Some offspring 
May most resemble any one of its nu- 
merous ancestors. That would start | 
a divergence of character, which 
would increase with time, and re- 
Mongrelize all the others. 


The day is gone when off cotton 
Sells On a close parity with good. 
There is less profit in six bales of 
Poor grade, than in five bales of good. 
But the bad bales are counted by 
both spinners and exporters whend 


setting the price. ZENO MOORE. 
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Before 
Culti-Packing 


Culti-Pack Wheat to Prevent Winter Killing 


Freezing and thawing heaves the soil in your 
wheat field uprooting the young plants, open- 
ing up cracks in which the roots are broken 
off, dry out and die. 


The plant is either entirely killed or fails to 
develop its full yield. 


This loss of wheat amounting to millions of 
bushels per year can be largely prevented by 
timely -use of the Culti-Packer, 


This spring just as goon as the soil dries so 
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After 
Culti-Packing 


it will not stick badly put the Culti-Packen 
on your winter wheat. 


The peculiar shape of the wheels presses down 
the heaved soil, fills the cracks about roots 
with moist earth, mulches the surface and 
restores the whole field to good growing 
condition, 





Nebraska Experiment Station tried this for 
four years and obtained an average increase of 
five bushels per acre from the treatment. 


Culti-Packers For Sale By Your Local Dealer 
Ask Him For The “ Soil Sense’ Book 


The Dunham Company, Berea, éeiz<i Ohio 
























essive season. The wool is longer and better, 














» The Stewart No. 9 at work . 
Strongly built ° 


on arrival. 
power-opera' equipment; 


units on line 


Faster, Cleaner Shearing With Machine 


Old methods ot sheep shearing are slow and waste 15% of the wool. When. you shear 
with machine you not only get more wool the first ou. but the wool crop grows with each 
rings 


The Stewart No: 9 Ball Bearing Machine is profitable if you have 
Greer tes” Sin” Easy to operate--strongly built.. Price, $1995, It your dealer 
i y to operate—strongly built.. Price, $19.25. If your-dealer 

doesn’t have it, you can buy from us by sending $2 and paying” 


For flocks up to 3,000 the Stewart Little Wonder is a marvel in 
For larger flocks you can 0; ¢ as many, power shearing 
‘or_ larg: = yo perat po 


Write for our 1920 catalog and price list. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept... 100 , 5600 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Ill. 


> 
Reid’s 
MILK COOLER 
. Savethe 
Got Teour milk lossese 
Drives out animalodorg 
and licky fiavor. By 
far the most eificien 
and easily cleane 
cooler made. Prom 
shipment of o 
Write for prices at once 
or ask your dealer. 
A. H, REID CREAMERY 
AND DAIRY SUPPLY CO 
69th St. and HavertordAve 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Gasoline, . ° = 
Atype for every need. %% H. P. up. 
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STOVER MEG. & ENGINE Co. 
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Masters Plant Setter || Have You a Large 
Pays ad He Every 


7 Transplants Tobacco, To- touch with us. We are in a position to 
matoes, Sweet Potatoes, give you immediate ‘action on your farm 
i Cabbage, Strawberries, satisfaction. Get in touch with us im- 
aq Eggplant and all similar plants. mediately by mail. Our references: Any 


"5 é No Stooping-No Lame Back banking house in Evansville, Indiana. 
HW Each plant set, watered and covered MITCHELL LAND co. 


—one operation. A full stand; no re- 


setting, an earliercrop. Most prac- Home Office, 121 S. Fourth St., Evans- 
ter ever invented. Is guar- ville, Indiana. 
set three times as fast and 
d better than hand work. “Sure We Can Sell Your Land” 


Money back if not satisfied. Writ. 


Saves Labor Farm or Plantation? 


If you have a large farm or plantation 
and really want to sell it just get in 


or plantation and dispose of it to: your 














let, 
MASTERS PLANTER CO., Dept. K , Chicago, f” When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
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| LOWER THE Cost OF CULTIVATION 


ADJUSTABLE jive 


CULTIVATOR 


an “OUR BEST” One 

Horse Walking Cultivator you 
cam eultivate more crops and at less cost 
than with any other cultivator. One man 
can do as much work, cultivate as much ground, as two men 
and two horses working with any ordinary cultivator, for with the ‘OUR 
BEST” Cultivator both sides of the row are cultivated at the same time. 


The “OUR BEST” Cultivator although especially (onstructed for the 
cultivation of Peanuts is well adapted for the cultivation of all crops planted 






























THE WALKING CULTIVATOR WITH 
THE ADJUSTABLE ARCH 


By means of the adjustable arch with a maximum width of 46 inches and § 
a tainimum width of 24 inches (see illustration above) the “OUR BEST” 
Cultivator can be adjusted in a moment for the cultivation of either wide or 
nasrow rows. The cross heads are also adjustable, permitting the beams 
to Be set in or out. The beams have a lateral adjustment for different widths of teeth. 
wheels give it the greatest possible strength. 
teeisints ee onnrenns ont eet besemne wobbly. Furnished with either 
6 ehovels or 8 spring teeth as desired. 
For descriptive circular and full information write ue today. 


Lyman R. Brothers Co., Inc. n 
















Manufactured 
at the Home 


Suffolk, Ve. of the Peanut 
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Renews All Metal Roofs 


CO-CO Metallic Roof Paint will give better protection 
S and last longer than any other paint made for a similar 

ose. Give your metal roofs two coats of Sco-Co Metal- 
ic Roof Paint every 5 years and they will last indefinitely. 


Sco-Co Roof Paints are proof against acid fumes as well as water. They 
form a Ae elastic shin which expands and contracts with the metal— 
guaranteed not to crack or blister if properly applied. And they come 
mixed ready to apply. 


You can buy Sco-Co Paints for every purpose direct from us, the makers, 
at low factory prices. Write today for 
free Paint Book and folder, ‘“‘A Study in 
Roofs” (Tin, Felt and Shingle). 









* Your credit is good with us." 


The Southern Cotton OilCo. 


PAINT DEPARTMENT G 





Savannah, Georgia 
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Farm Work for March 


"By T. B. 


of circumstances which a great 

many farmers could not control, 
March finds them with much less farm 
work done than they had hoped for. 
That means we 
must rush all work 
as much and as 
rapidly as possible. 
But in doing this, 
we should not shut 
our eyes to the im- 
portance of thor- 
oughness in all of 


QO. ACCOUNT of @ combination 





our preparation of 

the soil for the 

ME. PARKER crops that are to 
follow. Let us not forget that the 


soil is the home of the plant which is 
dependent on its root system for 
growth and development Land that 
is deeply and well prepared will per- 
mit the roots to penetrate all parts 
of it and get the benefit of the plant 
food it contains. 


Just now it may be well to make a 
survey of our last year’s operations 
and determine the changes that we 
should make so as to have this year’s 
results more satisfactory than were 
those of last year. Each farmer can 
easily determine that for himself and 
act accordingly. ‘If you are abund- 
antly satisfied with your last year’s 
operations in the matter of crops and 
crop yields, it will be well to continue 
the same methods for the crops to 
be grown this year. But if from any 
cause they did not measure up to 
your expectations, or the acreage of 
any crop was not satisfactory, you 
should profit by your last year’s ex- 
periences and apply the remedy. 


Breaking Land and Terracing 


N MANY farms there is much land 

yet to be broken. This work 
should be pushed with all vigor, but 
not at the expense of being poorly 
done. Let each acre be as carefully 
plowed as if there was no hurry in 
getting it done, but put in every hour 
possible and keep the team or tractor 
moving. On stiff land that is liable 
to dry into clods, the harrow should 
follow closely behind the plow. That 
is, land plowed in the morning should 
be harrowed before the noon hour, 
and that plowed in the afternoon 
should be harrowed the same after- 
noon. To many this may seem like 
an unnecessary precaution, but it may 
prevent clods, which are not only a 
nuisance, but a positive hindrance to 
crop growth. 

On much of our sloping land we 
will find terraces a necessity, but they 
should be built right or they will not 
serve the purpose for which we want 
them. For satisfactory results they 
should’ be wide and high enough to 
prevent even the heaviest rains from 
breaking them. Width is especially 
important. When farmers use two- 
horse or larger cultivators it is very 
necessary that terraces be wide. Oth- 
erwise good work cannot be done 
with the cultivators on them. A great 
many farmers prefer to have the ter- 
races wide enough for three rows 
off cotton or other crops on them, 


one row immediately on the top 
of the terrace and all other rows 
run with the terraces, having 
short rows, if any, midway be- 
tween the terraces. They claim 
that there is an advantage in run- 
ning the rows with the -terraces 


rather than running them across the 
terraces as many of us run them. 


The plan is worth trying. 

[‘ IS not yet too late, in much of 
The Progressive Farmer territory, 

to sow spring oats, mention of which 

was made in the February sugges- 

tions. I wish to repeat that good 

oats will grow only on good land well 


Spring Oats—Irish Potatoes 





prepared. Play safe by planting only 
MAIQRGTS BV aegt TH ag 


PARKER 


on good land well prepared and using 
good seed oats at the rate of two and 
one-half bushels per acre, 

A large acreage in potatoes is pre- 
dicted for this season. The present 
high price at which they have been 
selling may induce many to grow the 
crop this year for the first time fo; 
market. To all such I advise planting 
only on good land thoroughly drained 
and well prepared. For field planting 
they should bé in rows about three 
feet apart and the potatoes dropped 
from twelve to fifteen inches apart in 
the row. Many plant the whole po- 
tato, claiming that the increased yield 
justifies the practice, but most grow- 
ers cut to"from two to three strong 
eyes, thereby materially reducing the 
quantity required to plant an acre. 
The usual quantity of fertilizer used 
for potatoes is from about one to two 
thousand pounds per acre, according 
to the natural fertility of the land. 
analyzing about 4-8-4. If potash were 
cheaper, I would prefer to have that 
5 per cent. This should be distributed 
in the row and thoroughly incorpor- 
ated with the soil béfore the potatoes 
are-planted. They should be planted 
from four to five inches below the 
level of the land and covered, form- 
ing a ridge that can be worked down 
with harrow or weeder in subsequent 
cultivation. In many sections potatoes 
are planted in five-foot rows and cot- 
ton or corn planted between the rows 
of potatoes. This is a kind of double- 
cropping that has proved to be vers 
successful with many of our best 
farmers. For this the potatoes should 
be planted very early so as to permit 
the harvesting of them before mate 
rially affecting the growth of the 
cotton, The excess of fertilizers ap 
plied to the potatoes will aid the crop 
following them. 


Preparing for a Good Corn Crop , 


CCORDING to market quotations, 

corn is now selling in Progressive 
Farmer territory around $2 a bushel— 
in some sections slightly below that 
price, while in other sections it 
above $2.: This is not too much for 
the farmer who grows it and has 
some to sell, but it is entirely too 
much for you, a farmer, to pay for it. 
In many localities a man is not con- 
sidered a good farmer who habitually 
has to buy corn. There is positivels 
no secret about growing corn other 
than good land, good seed and good 
cultivation. 


March is not too early in many sec- 
tions to plant corn, and especially if 
planted for marketing. In planting 
for market, know the kind that par 
ticular market demands and plant 
that variety. The secret in growing 
corn profitably for market is good 
land, the right variety, heavy fertili- 
zation—400 to 600 pounds of an 8-3-3 
fertilizer per acre unless you can gei 
an 8-4-4, which is better, good culti- 
vation and marketing at the right 
time and in the right way. 

The above suggestions for growing 
corn for market also applies to grow- 
ing regular field corn, except it will 
not pay to use a heavy application ol 
commercial fertilizers on that crop. 
The regular corn erop_ should be 
planted, preferably, after some win- 
ter legume cover crop. Plant in wide 
rows, six or seven feet wide and 
thicker in the drill. This will permit 
the planting of a row of cowpeas, 
soy or velvet beans between the rows 
of corn for harvesting or soil im- 
provement. Corn should be planted 
deep in the ground, but covered 
shallow when planted early. There !s 
a difference of opinion as to the bes! 
method of applying the fertilizer. 
Some advocate appying it all at or 
before planting time, while others be- 
lieve in applying it as a side appli- 
cation where the corn is two or three 


1s 


feet high and cultivate it in, while 
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still others prefer to use part ai 
planting time and the remainder as a 
side application later. Perhaps‘all of 
these methods are right, each depend- 
ent on the type of soil. On heavy 
clay it may be just as well to use 
part at planting time and the rest 
later, and on-sandy land all of it as 
side applications. 


The Boll Weevil and Livestock 


F YOU are a cotton farmer 

are already in the boll weevil dis- 
trict or soon will be. Therefore, it is 
entirely in order to shape your farm- 
ing operations aecordingly. 

In Alabama, Georgia and other 
states infested with the weevil, they 
have found hogs and other forms of 
livestock to be quite profitable, and 
also find their lands gaining in fer- 
tility. The farmers of those sections 
have passed through the experimen- 
tal stage with livestock and the rest 
of us should profit by their experi- 
ence. 


you 


All successful growers of livestoc* 
are agreed that pastures are the basis 
for profitable livestock farming, and 
recommend both temporary = and 
permanent pastures, laying stress on 
having the pastures before getting 
the stock. Otherwise only financial 
failure will overtake the venture. 


For early temporary pasture we can 
sow oats and rape on good land and 
soog have good grazing. Or we can 
graze the crimson of bur clover or 
vetch sowed last fall. But for perma- 
nent pasture, we want the grasses, 
and now is the time to put them in. 
There have been a great many ex- 
periments made at our experiment 
station with different mixtures for 
permanent pastures on different 
types of soil. 

In permanent pastures it is de- 
sirable to have grasses that will be 
coming in at different periods so as 
to furnish continuous grazing. For 
the Coastal Plain or lower Piedmont 
section there is perhaps no. better 
combination for a permanent pasture 
thay our much despised Bermuda 
grass, also known as wiregrass, bur 
clover and hairy vetch. This will 
give light grazing dufing the winter 
and heavy grazing the remainder of 
the year, when not over-stocked. It 
is quite permanent, but it is perma- 
nent pastures we are referring to. To 
the above, white clover, three pounds, 
and 8 to 10 pounds Japan clover, in 
the rough, per acre, might be added 
to advantage. 

Where one objects to the Bermuda 
grass the following recommended by 
the North Carolina Experiment Sta- 
tion may be tried: 

Coastal Plain, Upland: 





Redtop or herdsgrass ......-+- 8 tbs. 
TE: GRE: MORE cccexncansceeececes 7 tbs. 
Perennial rye grass .......-+++- 7 ths. 
Mammoth clover ...esseeeeeeeees 5 tbs. 
WRG GINUGE cisccncccsoscvccsecs 3 tbs. 
or— 
Orchasd QTGS8 cccoyecsscoccceess 13 tbs. 
DEMME: nctuahabssonegosxeetns 4304s 8 Ibs. 
ODOR GRUNGE siciecicevecrcessonss 5 tbs. 
RM GONE: kc) encaaseancse cokes 4 tbs. 
Coastal Plain, Bottom Land: 
DD. aacccouhstnacdcuuasucexsees 6 ths. 
MOONE GARIN ic cacscsucstowsses 7 tbs. 
SRODGUE BORO ccacconccccecsces 6 tbs. 
TS ENT 8 tbs. 
NERO: COE Senda tarsadsrcassecs 3 Ibs. 
* Piedmont and Mountain Sections, Up- 
nds: 
SME: y seb cenchadecetsbneeaes sees 10 tbs. 
EM BORED: atcideevareonsnsed 12 tbs. 
OE CUNTES  siscansenssens sons Sooe 5 He 
WRI COMEDY ap asane sxavndsve ses 3 tbs. 
or— 
ONO bec acebeie cogh es atk ae 8 tbs. 
Orchard grass ......... 10 tbs. 
Kentucky Bluegrass .. 4 ths. 
Se MMOS was cirteces s 5 tbs. 
White ED “ waienccuesdeccscaes 3 ths. 
Hes 
i CEES ae Ona 9 thé. 
Meadow fescue ........sccseeeee 4 the. 
LL Pe tes 9 ths. 
Mammoth clover 5 tbs. 





; White clover 3 tbs. 
Piedmont, for creek bottoms or lowlands: 


MOORS a ccnscutvcccas was in ties 10 tbs. 
BONNE ideage eer acc 12 tbe. 
Blsike clower iisccccecsscoevssoce 5 ths. 

PR SOU OD saps sivie cs sueveaane 3 tbs. 


Another mixture which has given 
8eneral%atisfaction on many soils is: 


Gne-halt bushel meadow oat grass, 
ne-half buskel Italian rye grass, 


One-half bushel h 
10 pounds red Fa 
One-half bushel orchard grass. 


(27) 543 
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The Lanham Cotton 
Chopper-Cultivator elim- 
inates large numbers 6f 
slow workers who draw 
: big daily wages. This 
makes it the planters’ greatest money saver. 
A good field hand can operate it with little effort. 
He can keep 75 acres of valuable cotton in fine 
condition. One of these machines pays foritself 
many times the first season. The Chopper-Cul- 
twator bars off, chops out, dirts ~p and cleans 
out the middiles, all at one operation. 


One Team, One Driver 
and a Lanham 4-in-1 
Cotton Chopper- Cultiva- 
tor Works 75 Acres of 
Cotton. 


The Planter Who Owns In Chopping Time scores 


Wik Much soente of hands are necessary. 


Lahen. Failure to get enough help 
: means partial loss of the 
crop. Help is very scarce. Many planters 


are not worrying, though; they are buying 
Lanham Cotton Chopper -Cultivators — the 
machines that cover six to eight acres in 
one day. 


and leaves 2 inches. 


The Machine That is Almost Human 








Not sold on trial, bat 1 

tee that it will do what we claim for it, or the 
purchase price will be refunded and freight 
paid both ways. 











Lanham Cotton Chopper-Cultivator 


The Lanham Cotton 
Chopper-Cultivator auto- 
matically cuts 9 inches 
Aclutch, operated from 
the handle, stops the hoe when the plants are 
thin enough without chopping, but the cultiva- 
tion continues. The two discs in front throw 
the dirt from the sides of the row, leaving a bar 
six inches wide. The cultivator plows throw 
the dirt back to the chopped-out cotton, and 
clean out the middles, 


How the Lanham Works 
— What lt Will Do. 


Built of Steel and Wood. The Lanham Cotton 
It Costs Only $115. and Chopper-Cultivator costs 
a oan only $115. F.O.B. Atlanta, 
Ga. Itis made of steel and wood, weighing 425 
pounds. It is guaranteed todo the werk. More- 
over, by unbolting and sw pws Fg chopper, the 
Lanham can be easily and quickly converted into 
a general cultivator for corn, tobacco and other 
crops. 


#f there is no dealer in your vicinity, write 
direct to us for catalog and other information 


LANHAM COTTON CULTIVATOR CO., Atlanta, Georgia 
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Government Army Shoes 


Brand new Munson Last, Army Style 
shoes. Made on the same last approved by 


government experts for the use of our 

4 troops. Strong, flexible and unusually com- 
fortable. These shoes make an ideal work-shoe 
or a shoe for all around usage. 
well made shoe at a very low price. We buy in 
large quantities from government con- 
tractors and can offer this big bargain 
at a great reduction. 


Order NOW! Be sure to state size. 
' Brand New Army Style Mu 
Last Shoes, per pair . . 
Write for Free Catalog of Many Army and Navy Bargains. 
Army & Navy Supply Company 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


durable, 








-. $4.95 
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Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 





EARN A WATCH or most any ~ You 
wish by getting up clubs of subsc for 











Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a clab and get a reward. | P< ..4 





Progressive Farmer. It’s easy... Our 
catalogu' % 


F 
¢ free for the asking. 
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from being smothered. 


vator. 


against the corn row. 


quences. 


corn rows on each side. 








WEED is like a fly. 

and before you know it you have hun- 
dreds, thousands, millions—instead of just one! 
kill the flies to protect oursel 
they so readily spread; we kill weedsto save our crops 
“Swat the weed” should be 
just as popular a slogan as “Swat the fly.” 

And when it comes to killing off weeds, there is nc 
more efficient tool than an International Corn Culti- 
Because these cultivators are furnished with 
adjustable bearings, making it possible to take up all play 
from wear, it is easy to keep the cultivator close 


This is practically impossible with a cheap, flimsy 
cultivator that has only bored bearings, because there is 
no provision to take up wear. 
cultivator has been used a short time, the wheels 
wobble badly and every time they strike a bump or 
rock they twist to the side instead of riding straight 
over the obstruction, causing the cultivator to dodge 
into the nearest corn hill with disastrous conse- 
If, to avoid this, the cultivator gangs are set 
closer together a strip of weeds will be left along the 
Rely on International. 

There are other desirable features aside from the 
adjustable bearing, which aré sure to interest you in 
International Cultivator design and 
See your International dealer about these cultivators — 
the next time you are in town. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY _ 
‘OF AMERICA 
eS oa 
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A New Era in 
Dairying 
Thé CowmatiC Double-Acting Stanchioh 
such am advance over the old-time, straight 


tacenuity and its simplicity. 
patented features are typical of 
of CowmatiC Barn Equipment, 


of the desirable things the Cow- 
chion does that no 


arm, thus doing dway with a “‘go-right’ 
“sure-stop’; its arms can not swing, when 
open into the stall or out into the feed alley; 
it is extremely le to operate. ~ 


Barn Advice—The Cowmatic Corporation is 


lad to have its architects, experienced for 
in . answer 


Note te Dealers—Dealers who are interested in 
{n the Goemnasd lane senesine they will want 
to handle. Write for details. 


Cowmatic Corporation 


“ 





tite us your f, 
and speci- 


will find th 


and Orange St. Lynchburg, Va. t 





h 
*‘eure-stop,"* 
cow out of her 


when 

to operate, nothing 
to get out of order, 
more comfort for 


© cow. 
Get Catalog—No 








O% More Milk 








Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a clab.and get a reward. | 
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A Successful Home-made Lifting 
Device 


HE lifting device shown in the 

drawing will be found very handy 
on the average farm, if properly 
made, 

For the winding part of the device, 
cut 24 inches from a gum, oak, or pine 
log (gum is best). In the center, saw 
in to a depth of one inch, hewing out 
the sap wood to this depth to one 
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fonnnnaeff® ——+|o——— 12° 
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ENTIRE LENGTH 
OF ROPE -40 FT. 


be a- — 


A HOME-MADE LIFTING DEVICE 


end of the block. Bore a hole through 
the pith to take whatever sized crank 
is used (water piping will do for the 
crank if it is strong). 

Mount this windlass on a scaffold 
and let it be the necessary height 


from the object to be raised. Take 40 
feet of 34-inch rope, wind 24 feet of it 
on the small part of the windlass, put 
the loose end through a tackle block, 
and fasten it to the end of the big 
part of the windlass, as shown, 


By turning the crank, winding the 
rope on the larger part and off the 
smaller part, a heavy load may easily 
be lifted. By running the rope from 
the larger part of the- windlass to 
the smaller part, the object raised 
will remain at any desired ~ height. 
This lifting device, fastened to the 
ceiling of the farm shop, will be found 
especially useful in lifting heavy ma- 
chinery in the course of repair, and 


especially for lifting motors from 
autos, trucks, and tractors. 
E. W. S. 


Assorted Carriage Bolts 


BOX of assorted carriage bolts 

has given me a large amount of 
satisfaction th® past year, and in fact 
each year since I have tried the plan. 
Such a box contains about one hun- 
dred bolts in seventeen different sizes, 
from one and one-fourth inches up to 
five inches. The person who does 
not possess such assorted bolts on the 
farm ddes not know what he is mis- 
sing in lack of greatannoyances scores 
of times every year. We all know 
how suddenly a piece of machinery 
will give way, and then if we only 
had a bolt of such and such a'size, 
we could quickly make a temporary 
repair until the exact bolt could be 
secured. The .very last time I used 
the mower in the seasén I had oc- 
casion to go to my ever handy box of 
assorted bolts, and while I did not 
have the exact bolt that the mower 
required, I had one that filled the bill 
very well for a temporary repair un- 
til I could secure the proper bolt. 
Many a special-trip to town has thus 
been avoided because I could help 
myself for the occasion. 


Some may say they can buy a sup- 





ply of bolts next time they go to town, 


HOME-MADE 
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but they will not get such a good as- 
sortment as we find in these special- 
ly prepared boxes, nor will they be 
able to buy them so cheaply if but a 
few at a time are bought. 


P. C. H. 


A Useful Home-made Brush Boat 


HOME-MADE brush boat which 

has proved very useful for haul- 
ing brush from the orchard can be 
made from fifty feet of woven wire 
fencing and three posts of four-by- 
fours. 

Take two strips of woven wire 
fencing about four feet wide and 
twenty-five feet long. Lay these strips 
side by side and staple them securely 
to the three posts—one being placed 
at each end and one in the middle as 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. The wire should extend at least 
half-way around each of the posts at 
the ends, and should be fastened very 
securely to all of the posts, as it is 
here that the boat is subjected to con- 
siderable strain. After this has been 
done, turn the boat over so the posts 
will be on the upper side. The wire 
on the lower side will slide over the 
ground smoothly and take the strain. 
Attach double-trees by means of 
heavy twisted wire ora chain to the 





BRUSH BOAT 


post at one end of the boat and it is 
ready for use. 

In loading, brush should be throwy 
across the boat and trampled fre- 
quently. To unload make a sharp turn 
and drive the team back alongside 
the boat—thereby turning the boat 
over and rolling the brush off. The 
boat can then be turned post side up 
for the next load. IP. & 


A Good Home-made Brooder 


HE illustration shows an excellent 
home-made brooder that can be 
easily and cheaply made from a store 


3-incn conductor Pip 




















ea: Lamp 
A GOOD HOME-MADE BROODER 


box, the only other requirements be- 
ing a section of three-inch conductor 
pipe, an elbow, a lamp and a window 
glass for lighting purposes. The con- 
ductor pipe should be securely fast- 
ened to top of brooder by means of 
tin cleats encircling pipe and nailed 
to top of brooder. This done, top of 
brooder should be nailed down sta- 





tionary. The side boards holding 
window glass should be made re- 
movable. This gives access to in- 


side of brooder for feeding, watering 
and cleaning. . 


While an ordinary house lamp will 
supply sufficient heat, an incubator 
or brooder lamp is better. This type 
of brooder is rather an indoor-brood- 
er, but will give satisfactory results 
out-of-doors by protecting lamp from 
wind and placing a perforated tin can 
over end of conductor pipe. If de- 
sired, a glass for admitting light can 
be placed on either side of brooder. 

coc 


oppor . 


It affords me pleasure to have this 
i “ee 


tunity of saying I am_more than 
with The Froqsoesive Farmer.—J. 
don, Fallston, N. C. 
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Plant Velvet Beans With Corn Crop 


“HLANT velvet beans in your corn 

patch this year,” is the advice of- 
fered Louisiana corn club boys by W. 
R. Perkins, forage crop specialist, Ex- 
tension Division, L. S. U. “Turn the 
beans under in the fall, use the same 
piece of land for your club work next 
year and watch the improvement in 
your crops. 

“There are several good varieties of 
velvet beans, but we suggest that you 
plant the Early Speckled (100-day) 
variety. They will make ample growth 
on the land you have selected and will 
produce a good crop of seed. Plant 
from one-third to one-half bushel of 
seed per acre. This will give you a 
hill of velvet beans every 10 er 12 
inches. Plant them on the row be- 
tween the hills of corn at the first 
working of the corn unless the corn 
is not planted until after the middle 
of April. Cover the seed about one 
inch or one and one-half inches deep. 
The vines do not grow fast until mid- 
summer, and they will not be in the 
way when the corn is being cultivat- 
ed. Later in the season they will 
wrap up everything and will inter- 
fere somewhat with gathering the 
crop and the selection of seed. This 
disadvantage, however, is very small 
when compared with the fertilizing 
value of the crop. 


“The mature seed of the velvet 
beans should be gathered after frost 
and the vines turned under deep. If 
you will plant this piece of land in 
corn next year you will get a much 
better crop and will have conducted 
a demonstration that should be worth 
a great deal to every man in the com- 
munity who sees it. 

“Do not fail to plant velvet beans,” 


Everybody Now Has a Chance to 
Learn 


rs a good point the Monroe Jour- 
nal makes that everybody now has 
a chance to learn and go forward 
if he will only avail himself of the 
help offered: 

“The literature of the day is preg- 
nant with timely and valuable infor- 
mation. The learning of the schol- 
ars, the inventions of the scientists, 
the discoveries of the investigators, 
the machinery of the government, the 
money and brains of private parties, 
the professors of the schools, the di- 
rectors of countless societies and 
agencies, the laboratories of the 
chemists, are all today at the disposal 
of the average man, and we are face 
to face with the valuable and signi- 
ficant fact that an entire population is 
going to school every day. We used 
to hear men say, ‘I had no chance 
when I was growing up,’ but there will 
be little need longer for any one to 
make this complaint.” 

And yet, as Editor Beasley remarks, 
all this wealth of knowledge and 
Power is only for the man who 
wants it: 

“The average man is coming into 
his own. It is his day: But he must 
realize that all help on earth can- 
not help the man who will not help 
himself. Outside help is only an aid 
to self-help. The thing is still up to 
the individual, But the point is that 
his chances of making good are about 
a thousand times better than they 
used to be,” 


we cents a day spent at the soda foun- 
haat or moving picture show would buy a 
ome in half the average lifetime, if placed 
- a savings bank at compound interest. I 
Mar a night recently at the home of one 
1¢ best farmers in Richmond County. 
whic an yard he had 25 bales of cotton 
pote 1e didn’t have to sell until he got 
red and ready to sell. He started out as a 
Fea 4: im a cotton mill, When I asked him 
than e had managed to get along better 
he ee of the workers in cotton mills, 
ouls xplained that in his younger days he 
eal eying with crowds to the Stink stands 
he de er places of amusement, and instead 
. ter osined all his net earnings each month 
lh safe of the superintendent of the mill 

na few years he had saved up enough 


to buy the f . en 
arm on a, 
J A. 9 which he was living. 











‘that a difference 


The Brug Streak Drag Saw was made to do your hard work for 
you. It was made to save you money—and to make you money. We 
know how hard and how slow cross-cutting is, and we know how much 
it costs to get out wood by hand. 

The BLUE STREAK Drag Saw is the greatest money-maker, the great- 
est time-saver and labor-saver you can own, It cuts more wood in a 
working day than any other machine. ‘Thousands of satisfied owners 
everywhere are using BLUE STREAK Drag Saws. 


You ought to own a Blue Streak 


And speed? Say! The BLUE Here's the fi 
STREAK’ is the fastest deag enw ‘The BLUE STREAK tute ste 
ever built, It goes through a log pine log in exactly 7 minutes 30 
quicker. It has longer strokes. It seconds, It cut a 2-foot log in 50 
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was\\ gaws up more wood, seconds. Think of it! Think how N 
The BLUE STREAK is very easy ‘much that means in days and dollars \ 
to operate. One man can move it saved. Think how much of the very F 
from cut to cut. All parts are above hardest kind of work it saves you. 

NaS 10h tbe jeme = you can slide it over The BLUE STREAK Drag Saw is 
Mea e log. he engine is so simply not a cheap, assembled machine. It 
AW constructed that it will not get out is made in a factory whose sole 

of order. | It is a 4 horsepower, 2- business is building drag saws. 
cycle engine—and it’s simply a won- And the BLUE STREAK sure 
der! . A self-oiling rod makes it makes good on the job. It works 
ractically impossible to burn out day in and day out, rain or shine, 
earings, It is compact, strong, under all conditions. The BLUE 
durable. With ordinary care it will STREAK Drag Saw is the best con- 
last for years. structed, the most durable, the best 
_. The BLUE STREAK is the only working of all drag saws, 
drag saw that has our patented jiffy Write for complete information— 
sawblade holder. You remove the right away. Don't put off learning 
eawblade merely by loosening one about the BLUE STREAK a single 
mut—no bolts to take out. It saves day. Just write your name across 
time every time you sharpen the saw, this advertisement and send to our 
How much wood will it cut? nearest. store, 






W. H. Worden Compan 


Dept. A, 126 Pine Street, 
San 


Francisco, C 






Dept. A, 528 First Ave., South, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Dept. A, 94 Firat Street, 
Portland, Ore, 















Riding and Walking Styles 
i. alfalf Teoth 
A pm my seeder. Pe a i fhe © ars decised aa ws 


adapted to form dust mylch—blanket of Walking 3 ft. type specially made for 
loose soil— preventing soil qrusgng and work between rows to sow cover crops. 
moisture escaping. Increases yield ofcorn, Jmproves texture, increases humus, saves 
toes, oats, wheat, etc. weeds. fertilizer. Sows clover, alfalfa, rye, barley, 
ver and spring controls depth of teeth. turnip, buckwheat, ete. 
d with or without seeding “boxes for Every térm hould have « Bureks 
Mulcher and Seedex. 
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WITH A STAR HULLER—made in eleven styles and 
sizes, both hand and engine power. Velvet Beans 
can be hulled with all Sram Huuuers if de- HULL YOUR 
sired. The most efficient, durable and — 

economical Hullers on the market PEAS : BEANS 
have been for over a generation, Write for PERFECTLY 
‘eatalog and full particulars. 


STAR PEA HULLER CO. 
Dept. A CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 



























Catch Fish, cece 


os them like . ciy-trap catches flies. 


























ox express. Write for price ligt of 
‘00 ° on ev nown. Agen’ 
pt | GLASSES ! Beekeepers’ Supplies for Sale || Waivon ie aaa en 
50 Bee Hives and Beekeepers’ Supplies. ’ ag alia 
| Fon _ Best and Greatest Stock Feed ever dis- Write for Catalog and Special —BEE HI VES— 
SOGALS covered. Equal to corm and cheaper, Pri List » eusiiall 
Barrels weigh 625 pounds, over 50 gallons. Big feeders using: rice ist, And all kinds of 5-4 
@-barrel car lots cheaper. Can be —— with roughage T ROEBUCK GIN CO. sale. Booklet on ture 
on arrival at 8 ee dar per cor -_ Roebuck, South Carolina. 5, 2 WILDER, Wayoress, Ga, 
THB J. J. GARVBY COMPANY, Dept. PF New Orleans, La tesatalle 

















Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a 
. Tew 


Send in your renewal promptly. Get ap a club ‘and get a reward, | cisi and gota 




















=i raising hogs and 
risk because we know what ber we yo 
want from prices given — use one-half for 80 
days—then if not satisfied ship back the 
unused part and every cent yousend powmnse 
returned by first mail. Your mon simply 
on deposit till you have tried MI ROLIng 
thoroughly to your own satisfaction. Big 

nsas City Banks substantiate this offer— 
ask any of them about us or look us up in 
Dun or Bradstreet. 


Only 2c a Gallon: 


MILKOLINE comes in condensed form. It 
is simply motnes buttermilk made Sesteg 
for ae. There is no sulphuric acid o 
any other injurious substance in it. It ‘s 
guaranteed to last indefinitely in any climate 
and not to spoil, sour or rot under any cir- 
cumstances, Flies do not come near a Full 
gocding directions with every pac 
oy directed (one part OLINE 
to 60 parts of water or swill) MILKOLINE 
ut 2c a gallon or less, 


Great Feed Saver: 


MILKOLINE aids digestion and promotes 

assimilation so that feed wastage is reduced, 

It helps tone up hogs and poultry, and users 
say that it saves easily one-third feed. 


































Have “Market Toppers” and Prize Winners—Save Feed, 


and shorten the feeding period. Prove at our risk that you 
\f can make from $3.00 to $10.00 more per hog and practically eliminate dis- 
if ease by feeding Milkolime at a cost of 2c a gallon or less. 


BU Day Guaranteed Trial: 


— you can eohe yourself on your own farm that MILKOLINE isa big mone: 
ultry. The deal isn’t closed until you are satisfied. 
E will do, Order 


You don’t have to take 
our word or that of anyone 
maker for 
e take the 
any amount of MILKOLINE you 


Tested By University: 


Pest. Ww. Ep Gombe, Ass’t Prof. of Dairy Hus- 
sande. of issouri University, in @ recent 
test found _— Milkoline-fed hogs gained 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








hea gain. 
showed a@ profit of 82.57% 
extra on  Milkoline - fed 
over others in a 30-day 
test. Copy of report mailed 
free on request, We re-| 10 Gal. 1 
ceive testimonials from the 
t and most success- 


feeders in every state, | 55 Gal. 49.50 
Prices on t geek 
Buy {n barrel lots — ik 


For instance Lee Jackson, 
Wappingers Falls, N. Y.. 
says ‘Milkoline fixed u 





saves you money. 


4 








bunch of shoats that ad 


lost their appetites, and produced great results 


with pure bred Duroc Sows. 


Try Mitholine at Our Risk 


Order a barre] or any amount you want from ) 


above prices—send check or money order—take 
days using half of amount or- 








Send This Coupon! 


dered on your own farm and your 
own hogs—then, if not satisfi 
ship back unused part at our 





THE MILKOLINE MFG. CO. 


.Gallons MILKOLINE for which enclosed find 







are to return my money. 





659 Creamery Bldg., Kansas City, Mo, 
In accordance with your guaranteed offer, please ship me 


d$.. 
i agree to use half, but at the end of 20 days, if I am not satisfied, 
I will ship back unused portion, if any, at your expense, and you 


seeereneneeress 


NAME... .....0sceecescescccecsecvcescesecsese 
POST OFFICE,.....00ser0-cscccrecsovvcccseces secs 
STATE... ........0 20000000 ee COUNTY... scccccccccccccccescecces save 


BEERS POTIIE «0 ois ncccesvcccescces cccvevvcececesssvecess 


expense and we'll return every 
penny sentus. What fairer offer 
could you ask? Your name on a 
post card will] bring big 42-pare 
book and copy of report from Mis- 
souri University Dairy Dept. No 
obligation— write today. 


Agents Wanted. 


The Milkoline 
Mig. Co. 


69 Creamery Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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=e Ese —_—_ ae 
DISTRIBUTED BY 
American Feed Milling Co........ Asheville, N. C Herndon Carter Co.........eeeees Louisville, Ky. 
oS eaaappee ote eeseeeens Columbia, 8. C ih, i Te Ui ois seks cusceaveke Memphis, Tenn, 
3 - eme sabbaep 1 SS ee Winer Feed Company......... Chattanooga, Tenn. 
A. Ehrlich & Bro. Gro. Co....22...Savannah, Ga. Gorman-Gammill Seed Co....... Birmingham, Ala. 
A. D. Davis Packing Co............. Mobile, Ala. Kimbrough-Mitchell Seed Co...... Meridian, Miss. 
































PRICES 
One Oiler with 6 
cals. —_ 


a han sie. cf Ol, $28. 
~~ on each Oier for 


Ill Send You soesiter: 
On 53O Days FREE Trial 


ALVIN V. ROWE—Pre 


“and let 7, 
baed Your bogs use ther 


Pil Ship the < Oiler— 
Pll Furnish the Oil— 


ahr Pay the Freight 
Gu = (or Half the Express) 

prone on me now many Oilers you need (allow 

one er tor em 

freight paidand ogs) and I will ship them to you 


ut a cent of money in advance. 
fora, eemenen OF ca ‘lal Rowe's Medi- 
air test, so thetria won, "t cost yor 
en the Oilers arrive, set t ye in Sear tes, bot 
30 days. If wa tiefied, 
low. If we 2.57 not pleased, just send them 
8 free to you. 





at my expense, 
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The Progressive karmer, 


1 year, 
N. Y. Tri-Weekly World, 


1 year, 


$4.65 


. 





Both one year 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH BIRMINGHAM MEMPHIS DALLAS 













Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
; *t Su iuté 
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Man aavertiser in. Tee Progreatve Farmer, wheh 
ae an advertiser In The Progressive 
Quarantess the 
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The Breeds of Livestock—Beef 
Cattle 





VIlI.—Polled Herefords: Description and 
Characteristics 


S IN the case of Polled Short- 

horns, there are both Single 

Standard and Double Standard 
Polled Herefords. The Double Stand- 
ard Polled Herefords are simply pure- 
bred Herefords without horns, or 
with a naturally hornless or polled 
head. They are, of course, eligible to 
Yegistration in both the American 
Hereford Herdbook and the Ameri- 
can Polled Hereford Herdbook, this 
giving rise to the term “Double Stand- 
ard.” The Single Standard Polled 
Hereford is a grade Hereford, or his 
ancestors were grade Herefords. That 
is, animals that were naturally polled, 
either grade Herefords without horns 
or common muley animals, were 
crossed with Herefords, and by se- 
lecting the hornless progeny a horn- 
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less breed or strain has been built up. 
Of course, these animals are not eli- 
gible to registration in the American 
Hereford Herdbook, but only in the 
Single Standard Polled Hereford 
Herdbook. 

The Double Standard Polled Here- 
fords are of course the result of mat- 
ing those “sports” or rare individuals 
without horns which sometimes occur 
among purebred horned Herefords. 
As these are rare, the difficulty of 
breeding up a hornless strain of pure- 
bred Herefords was at first very 
great. The rather large horns of the 
purebred Hereford are a firmly fixed 
inheritance, and it was difficult to 
breed off the horns and keep the blood 
pure. To produce purebred hornless 
Shorthorns was very much easier, be- 
cause the horns are smaller and ap- 
parently the inheritance of horns is 
not so firmly fixed. Indeed, the diffi- 
culties of breeding purebred hornless 
Herefords were so great that progress 
was slow for many years, but, of 
course, as the numhers increased the 
difficulties became less and ‘the num- 
bers increased more rapidly. But the 
hornless purebred Herefords were 
not always of the highest quality, 
which added greatly to the difficulties 
of producing Double Standard Polled 
Herefords of the best Hereford type 
and quality, At the present time, 
however, there are so many Double 
Standard Polled Herefords of such 
good quality and type that the breed 
is making rapid progress. 

The color, type and quality aimed 
at in the Polled Hereford is the ac- 
cepted, or best beef type of the stand- 
ard or horned Hereford. 
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The difficulties of reproducing and 
fixing the naturally hornless poll in 
the Single Standard Polled Hereford 
were less than in the Double Standard 
Polled Hereford, because animals 
with a well established hornless in- 
heritance could be used, but the same 
or even greater difficulties were met 
in the effort to secure and maintain 
the best Hereford type and quality, 
Guthrie of Kansas and Gammon of 
Iowa were among the earliest brecd- 
ers of Polled Herefords. Of the 
origin of the Single Standard Polled 
Herefords, Guthrie says: 


The progenitor of this breed was a 
freak of nature, calved in a Chase 
County, Kansas, herd in March, 1889, 
the product of a Hereford-Short- 
horn cow and a thoroughbred (pure- 
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OF POLLED HEREFORD 


bred) Hereford bull, This animal 
had the Hercford colors and the 
Shorthorn shape, and a well formed, 


polled (not simply muley) head, a 
long body, good loin, and well devel- 
oped hindquarters.” 

No doubt the blood of other polled 
animals was early introduced in lay- 
ing the foundations of the Single 
Standard Polled Hereford breed, but 
today the hornless characteristic is 
well fixed in both the Single and 
Double Standard Polled Herefords. 
The breed is making rapid progress, 
becoming widely distributed all over 
the United States and winning recog- 
nition and approval, 

There is a wide difference of opin- 
ion as to the value of the horns on 
pure breeds of cattle. The breeders 
of horned Herefords attach much im- 
portance to the horns as a breed 
characteristic,» but the absence of 
horns in the feed lot is so universally 
desired by feeders that the breeders 
of Polled Herefords have at least a 
good talking point for their breed. 
Recognizing that the milk flow of the 
purebred Hereford was none too 
good early breeders of Polled Here- 
fords gave more attention to milking 
qualities, but in recent years the ten- 
dency of Polled Hereford breeders 
seems to have been toward the beef 
type of the horned Hereford. 

The American Polled Hereford 
Cattle Club was organized in 1900. 
The present organization, the Ameri- 
can Polled Hereford Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, maintains herdbooks for the 
registration of both Double and 
Single Standard Polled Herefords. 
Mr. B. O. Gammon, Des Moines, Ia., 


is Secretary. 




































Saturday, March 6, 1920] 


The freodem of 
riding anywhere 
is yoursif you own a Black 
Beauty-Thespeediest, 7 
jest bicyele you ever laid 


we this Ne 
rite fo 
illustrating 


Yar 

\} 4 
he 
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eyes On. 
We want to send 
Lag aby bee cle 
i 26 catalog 
ae. v atylen. Pick out the one 
that appeals to you. 
We ship at our risk. We 
ay freight. After examining 
R you pay asmall deposit. 
Then, send a dollar a week, 
No waiting to save up. 
18 Exclusive Features — 
Remember the Black 
Beauty is a real bike. Chock- 
full of “class.”" Graceful 
lines. Powerful steel con- 
struction, Fascinating 
combinations. 
Factory Wholesale Price 
You save money by our 
“‘direct-to-you’’ plan. 
Repair Kit, Tool Case 
Don’t wait. 
and Stand Free! Don't wait. 
Catalog now! 
sae Get our factory 
Sundries prices first. Lowest 
anywhere. Tires, stands, 
horas, lamps, pars etc. Sun- 
dries Catalog sent tree. ; 
Haverford Cycle Co. 
Established 24 Years 
t. 393 Philadelphi 























conti, Look for the REFLEX EDGE 
feo DEALERS EVERVWHERS 
Td 
Established A. J. TowrRr Ca 
16306 BOSTON MASS, 
\720 ji] 
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MEV Co Your 
Own Test 
0 Days FREE 


Let us show 
better crops with less labor wi 
implement costing only $195. 


MERRY GARDEN 
AUTOCULTIVATOR 


Operates by@ 2h. p. motor, No pushing, pull- 
ing, twisting or straining. Simply guide it. 
Controlled by levers on the adjustable handles. 
A child can run it. s between wide rows 
and straddles narrow ones, i 
hardest sun-baked soil with ease. It produces 
better crops with less labor. Does the work of 
fourmen. Travels 120 to 200 feet per minute. 


Money” 
Back 
Guarantee 


Sold on a money-back 
ruarantee, rite for 
REE Trial Gffer and book- 
let. This low price made only 2 \ et 
= April ist. Act quick! {oF} Re) = iV 
antic Machine & Mig. Co. ef . 
442 W. P WA 4 > ¢ 


2 W. Prospect Aven 
Cleveland, Qhio 
















ou how you may have 
this 
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WORTH A BIG FARM 


Bale your own and neighbors’ hay; 100 
days work earns $1000 to $2000 @ season with the 


A Press for Every 
Purpose 























a orrer Press or Tractor Baler, Junior Belt, Juniors wiih 

Dower su irames, combined press and engines, horca 

for -4 Press, 1 horse baler,ete. The right kind of a press 

m Cann pees. Presses bought from us 20 years ago atill 

heeds an nd today for complete catalog or write us your 

©d6 and we will advise you and start you in business. 
Department 43 


K. C. HAY PRESS CO, 222227234" me, 
SHEEP AND AN ENGINE 


Hitch our Stewart Light Duty Power Shearing Machine 





a engine. Gets ALL your wool crop, 15 per cent 
toe - hand blade shearing. Fine for flocks up to 
Onty gh 88 for itself first season. 

included a real outfit. Four combs and four cutters 
back if "noe us $5, pay balance on arrival. Money 


t satisfle 3 y y 
operated mache Get catalog No. 68 on power 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 





Dept 0100, 5600 Rogsevelt Read, Chicago, 111. 
Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a 


Club and get a reward, 





How Purebred Seed Pay 


b epee data given below were ob- 
tained by a county demonstra- 
tion agent in one of the eastern 
counties of North Carolina. The 
work was started primarily to rid the 
county of cotton anthracnose, which 
was very prevalent in that section. 

A search was made for the best 
cotton seed obtainable, and after lo- 
cating a reliable professional breeder, 
the seed were ordered from him and 
from no other source. The price paid 
was $3.50 per bushel and freight. 

The first year there was about 150 
acres of this variety planted in the 
county on land that had not grown 
cotton for two years. 

All cotton raised that year was 
picked and kept separate from all 
other cotton, and when ginned the 
county agent went to the gin and 
cleaned it thoroughly and sprayed it 
with a 2 per cent solution of forma- 
lin. Then about 200 pounds of cotton 
was ginned and the roll dumped and 
the floor swept clean. All seed for 
planting were ‘collected on cotton 
sheets and sacked at once and re- 
moved from the gin. 

These seed were sold to local farm- 
ers at $2.50 to $3 per bushel. There 
was planted in 1919 around 2000 acres 
of the variety in the county. 

A questionnaire asking for data on 
the results of this variety and any 
other variety that the farmer planted 
during 1919 was sent to a number of 
these farmers, and 27 sent in full re- 
ports: 





Pure Unim 

bred proved 
No. of farmers reporting...... 27 27 
No. acres reported 180 
Pounds seed cotton per acre.. 872 
Pounds seed cotton per bale.. 1286 1384 
Pounds lint cotton per bale.... 513 503 
Pounds lint cotton per acre.... 533 317 
WO GE MED: cod sencccesesecces 39.9 36.8 


No attempt was made to induce the 
farmers to make any change in their 
usual practice in planting or culti- 
vating their cotton, or in the methods 
of fértilization, the practices of this 
section being fairly good as to prepa- 
ration of soil and cultural methods. 


The unimproved varieties reported 
were divided among the usual small 
and big boll varieties found in the 
average cotton sections. Many of 
these had been grown for ten or 
twelve years in the same neighbor- 
hoods and had run down and gotten 
mixed, ‘ 


From the above data we find that 
the purebred cotton produced 463.6 
pounds more seed cotton and 215 
pounds more lint cotton per acre than 
the average of the local varieties. 


How about the money return? 


At 37 cents per pound the lint from 
the purebred was worth $79.55 per 
acre more than that from the others. 


Fully half of the seed raised in this 
county from the purebred variety 
have been sold at $2.50 per bushel 
by the farmers of this county. 

Making the estimate very conserv- 
ative by deducting 25 per cent from 
the figures given above, we have a 
net return over the unimproved cot- 
ton amounting to $110,265 for the 
farmers of this county from an in- 
vestment in purebred seed of $4,500. 


Why do some farmers argue that 
they cannot afford to pay for the 
best? 


A man who can produce a superior 
strain of any variety of farm crop 
and put honesty behind his product, 
is entitled to good pay for his time, 
trouble and. knowledge, and should 
be encouraged in every way possible. 


Wilson, N. C. E, W. GAITHER. 


A newspaper with an ideal is like an oasis 
in a desert. The average newspaper whose 
aim is mainly “to get there first,” and to 
make sensations and head lines out of situ- 
ations, contributes nothing to the world’s 
progress and would not halt it-in the slight- 
est degree if it were to drop out of exist- 
ence. I am glad that yours is not a news- 
paper in that sense of the word.—A. W. Mc- 
Alister. 
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Let the Women Buy the Separator— 


They Have to Clean it and in 
Many Cases Turn it Twice a Day 


omen on many farms, o te and clean the 

W cream separator, and yay ~ women will 
appreciate the many advantages ip the Sharples 
Suction-feed that are most important to her. 


The simple one-piece bowl is much easier to clean 
than 20 to 40 “‘discs,’’ found in fixed-feed separators. 
(All other separators are fixed-feed.) 


- A woman can operate the Sharples Suction-feed 
slowly and still get all the butterfat. Sharples skims 
clean at any speed. No other separator does. 


Sharples has an automatic oiling system, 


The 


Sharples knee-low supply tank eliminates lifting heavy 
milk cans. The Sharples Suction-feed saves t 2 vane 
able butterfat that fixed-feed separators lose. Profits 
with Sharples, therefore, are larger with any 


other cream separator. 


Proof: ‘There are more Sharples Separators in use 
today than any other make, American or foreign. 


Write for iliustrated booklet describing 
the advantages of the Sharples Suction- 
Feed. Address nearest office, Dept. 21. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY 
West Chester, Pa. 
San Francisco 





Branches: Chicago ‘Toronto 

























SUCTION-FEED 
_ CREAM SEPARATOR 









“There are no substitutes |i 
for dairy foods’’ 


















Highest quality— 


Sold by weight Roofing Products 
Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing for 


farm buildings—and good Tin Roofs for residences. : 
APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets not only excel for Roofing and Siding R 
Purposes, but are specially adapted for Cuiverts, Tanks, Spouting, and Y 
posed chest met ba 57 . ee Copper teel tg iy a ie 
rice. eadi ta! chants, Look fo 
below rendlar beands. a1 we bend out valaab © “Better Buildings” et’ 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa, 




























Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a club and get a reward; it’s easy. 




















¥en ean soll by a man’s farm whether he reads it or net.’’ 





PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The Progressive Farmer Company, 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carelina.) 


CLARENCE POR, ° : ° : President and Bdéiter 





TAIT BUTLER. ‘vie President and Bditer 
B. L. moss. - - - - Managing Béiter 
W. F. MASBEY. G. H ALFORD. - - Centridbuting Bditess 
MBS. W. N. BUTT (Candee, | nN. Cc.) 
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= © PRABAON, -Tressureae 
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Reliability of Every Advertisement 
Guaranteed 


B WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any sub- 
scriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The 
Progressive Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to 
be a deliberate swindler. This does net 1 mean that we will try to 
adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, but in cases of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make 
good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The conditions of 
this guarantee are, that the claim for loss —_ 4 po gd to us 
within one month after the advertisement appe er and 
after the tr of; that our sirebility shall cover 
only the purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate 
over $1,000 on any one advertiser; that our liability does not apply 
when a firm or individual becomes bankrupt; and that the sub- 
scriber must say when writing each adv : “I am writing you as 
an advertiser in T Progressive Farmer, which guarantess the 
reliability of all advertising it carries. 














yee: whgat and oats it will pay well on the poorer 
soils to make a broadcast application of about 
100 pounds of nitrate of soda per acre. The appli- 
cation should be made about eight weeks before 
harvesting time. 


N PLOWING the fields, be sure to keep all 

ditches open and the broad terraces plowed up 
to the proper height and width. Heavy spring 
rains are in order at any time, and the terraces 
and ditches should be ready at all times. 


ABOR is scarce and we should consider peanuts, 
soy beans, sorghum, cowpeas, and other crops 
that can be harvested by machinery and grown 
with a minimum of man labor. Let us not plant 
all of our cultivated land in cotton and depend on 
day labor for hoeing and picking. 


ET us give our plow teams special care. The 

work is heavy and they should receive an 
abundance of the best feeds. Be sure to see that 
these faithful animals do not suffer from sore 
phoulders or sore backs. See that the collars fit 
and that the harness does not rub. Groom well 
and keep the collars clean. 


-VERY pound of available barnyard manure 
should be applied to the soil. It is not a bal- 
anced fertilizer, as it is very deficient in phos- 
phoric acid. Of course, the application of good 
barnyard manure will largely increase the crop 
yields, but it should be reinforced with acid phos- 
phate when applied to soil deficient in phosphorus. 


S THE crop on an acre is limited to only 43,560 

square feet of surface, it should be enabled to 
tuse the acre for a considerable depth. This, of 
course, means that we should use large plows and 
$trong teams or tractors to make a deep seed bed. 
We know that it is impossible to plow from five 
to seven or more inches deep with one-horse 
plows, or to turn under the necessary vegetable 
matter to keep the soil fuil of humus. 


EBT means poverty and inability to assert the 
inherent rights of manhood. The weakest 
link in the business chain of cotton farmers is the 
store account. We ought to shun the credit mer- 
chant as we do death. March is the month for 
credit stores to get busy, and now is the time for 
us to resolve that we will look after the garden, 
poultry, brood sow, milk cow, practice the most 
rigid economy, and stay away from the credit 
store. 


LUB work as directed by the extension divis- 
ions in the different states has been of inesti- 
mable value to the boys and girls of the South. It 
has not only taught basic agricutural facts, but it 
has instilled in the competitors a desire to excel, 
which in all lines of endeavor is the first step to- 
ward success. We cannot too strongly urge 
Progressive Farmer boys and girls to fill out and 
mail the blank that appeared in last week’s paper. 
This blank should be mailed to The Progressive 
Farmer office on or before March 7 if it can be 


done without undue inconvenience. However, 
if it is found impracticable to mail this blank by 
March 7, we can handle it provided it is put in the 
mail by March 10. 


How a Manure Spreader Pays 


HIS is the time of year when the thoughtful 

farmer begins to think how to get most 

value from his stable and barnyard manure, 
and how to get it on the soil with least trouble 
and labor. And this is indeed an important sub- 
ject. 

On the old basis of prices charged for commer- 
cial fertilizer, it was estimated that the average 
value of manure produced by each horse or mule 
was $27 per year, by each head of cattle $19, by 
each hog $12, and by each sheep $2. These values 
did not include the humus, which is often worth 
as much as the fertilizing elements in the manure. 

The saving to the farmer in time and labor 
through the use of a manure spreader is very 
material but what is far more important is the 
increased yield in crops which is shown in the 
following field test: 


Acree Yield 
Corn— 
Spreader used ...........+- 6 420 bu. 
Hand spreading .......... t 3% bu. 
Meadow— 
Spreader used ............ 10 35 tons 
Hand spreading ........... 10 27 tons 


The following figures also cover a test showing 
the advantages of applying manure with a spread- 
er, in comparison with throwing it from a wagon 
with a fork: 


Acree Yield 
Corn— 
Spreader used ............ 10 620 bu. 
Spread by fork ........... 10 $00 bu. 
Oats— 
Spreader used ............ 10 560 bu. 
Spread by fork ............ 10 420 bu. 


The total gain of manure spreader over hand 
work on six acres of corn and ten acres of meadow 
was 8&4 bushels of corn and 8 tons of hay. The 
total gain on ten acres in the second test 
amounted to 120 bushels of corn and 140 bushels 
of oats. Five tons of manure were applied on 
each acre. 

On thousands of farms more than ten acres are 
manured every year, and the saving in the labor 
and time in spreading is pretty convincing proof 
that the manure spreader will pay handsomely on 
any farm where there are from fifty to one hun- 
dred tons of manure to spread in the course of a 
year. 


Recent Deaths Among Agricultural 
Leaders in Virginia and the Carolinas 


HE death a few days ago of Hon. W. G. 

Smith, State Warehouse Commissioner of 

South Carolina, reminds us that since the 
first of last year, or thereabouts, the farmers of 
the Carolinas and Virginia have lost an unusually 
large number of leaders of sterling worth. 


Virginia first of all suffered a great loss in the 
death of T. O. Sandy, the wise, careful, capable 
“Father of Demonstration Work in Virginia.” 


South Carolina, besides her popular and efficient 
warehouse commissioner, has also lost J. Whitner 
Reid, long secretary of the State Farmers’ Union, 
and T. B. Thackston, a man of real ability 
who yearned with all his heart for the improve- 
ment of rural conditions and kept up with rural 
progress in all parts of the world. 


North Carolina in the last few months has lost 
Frank P. Shields, a prominent officer of the Cot- 
ton Association and one of the most lovable and 
capable men in North Carolina agriculture; J. H. 
Currie, energetic and public-spirited, once presi- 
dent of the State Fair; Dr. R. H. Speight, long 
prominent in the Farmers’ State Alliance, and 
Capt. B. P. Williamson, a typical old-school South- 
ern gentleman and one of the state’s most famous 
horsemen. 


Nor should we fail to mention in this connection 
that gifted and beloved young leader of the Sand- 
hills, Clyde L. Davis; nor that gentle philosopher, 
and pure and courageous champion of the poor, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


W. J. Peele, who though not a farmer but a lay. 
yer, yet kept always in touch with the soil ang 
was always eager to help agricultural progress 
As a member of the Watauga Club here in Raleigh, 
he, Walter H. Page, and others helped arouse 
North Carolina to the need of a trade school of 
industrial college, just at the time when Col. L. | 
Polk, Elias Carr, and others were leading the 
farmers in their imperious demand for an agri. 
cultural college, and when the two forces merged 
their energies, the A. and M. College was soon a’ 
reality. 

All these men were friends of The Progressive 
Farmer and its Editor, and we wish to pay this 
tribute to all of them. Peace to their ashes! Ang 
may our younger readers set out to take up the 
burdens of leadership these noble spirits have now 
laid down. 


Cutting Prices to the Farmer the Wrong 
Way to Reduce the Cost of Living 


HREE-FOURTHS of the income of the fam- 

ily is spent for things other than food, but 

town and city people direct practically all of 
their complaint at the cost of food. They seem 
to think that the cost of living should be reduced 
wholly at the expense of the farmer. 


City people spend a large part of their salaries 
for luxuries. The farmer and his family are com- 
pelled to do without many things considered ne- 
cessities by city people. The city man works only 
eight hours per day, and his children are idle; the 
farmer toils from twelve to fifteen hours, and 
when a child is five years old, he begins to work 
on the farm. 


The farmer has a right to complain, but he is 
complaining less than any other class of people. 
He is doing his full duty by the nation, but he is 
quietly organizing, and while in no hurry, he will 
soon demand a square deal at the hands of so- 
ciety. 


Hew and When to Use Top-dressers on 
Small Grains 


E ARE convinced that on the average lands 

W of the Cotton Belt top-dressings of nitrate 
of soda and sulphate of ammonia usually 

pay well. However, that best results may be had, 


these fertilizers should be applied at the right 
time, since if they are applied too early, much of 


‘their value may be lost by leaching before the 


plants can use them, while if they are applied too 
late, the crop may reach maturity before the ni- 
trogen in the top-dresser is mostly utilized. 

Nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia are 
about the only materials we would recommend 
for top-dressing small grains, and since sulphate 
of ammonia is practically off the market, we must 
depend upon the nitrate of soda. About 75 to 100 
pounds per acre will be about right, and this 
should be scattered broadcast over the grain about 
eight to ten weeks before the grain is. ready to 
harvest. The application should be made when 
the foliage is dry, but it will be advantageous 
to make it when the top soil is moist. It is not 
necessary to harrow the soda in, though a harrow- 
ing will probably be beneficial to the grain. 

If your grain is on poor or even average land, 
we believe an application of nitrate of soda will 
pay well; in fact, on thin lands we have seen such 
applications mean the difference between a fair 
crop and practically no crop at all 


A Thought for the Week 


O DIE is the lot of all men and no one is 
denied his share in the inheritance of the 
grave, but to be praised after death is the 
property of a few and a price must be. paid to 
obtain an interest therein. The consciousness of 
every man that he has but a short time to live 
makes him covetous of a place in the memory of 
his fellow-men, that he may continue to live there 
when he shall have ceased to be among them in 
the activity of life—Bishop Robert Strange. 

































The World’s News 


By CLARENCE POE 











The League of Nations 


HE League of Nations, the Presidential can- 

didates, the Wilson-Lansing incident, and 

the condition of Europe—these have been 

the main matters of discussion among Americans 
during the last month. 


Concerning the unending squabble over. the 
League of Nations, the people are undoubtedly 
weary to the point of exasperation and disgust. 
President Wilson is exceedingly stubborn, and 
Senator Lodge is equally so. The people want a 
compromise which will clear up some of the 
dcubtful, points in the manner suggested by the 
Lodge reservations, and yet will avoid serious 
mutilation of the Treaty. 


The students and professors in 375 American 
colleges and universities who recently voted on 
four propositions with respect to the treaty pretty 
accurately reflect public sentiment. Out of 92,000 
votes cast, 36,000 favored a compromise between 
the Lodge and Wilson positions; 28,000 were for 
ratification without amendment (the Wilson po- 
sition); 9,566 were for rejecting the treaty (the 
Borah-Hiram Johnson position) and 17,322 favored 
ratification with the Lodge amendments. 


What a Man Like Root Might Have Done 


HE delay in ratifying the treaty has already 
seriously injured the League of Nations idea. 
Already other governments, seeing America’s 
halting attitude, are beginning to doubt whether 
the League can be depended on to preserve the 
world’s peace. It will be a tragedy indeed if the 
world must go through another war before we can 
learn sense enough and tolerance enough to set 
up a Supreme Court of Nations. 


It may be, as Elihu Root says, that the proposed 
League is too much an agency for self-defense by 
the Allies and not enough a true International 
Court of Justice. But if this be true, the pity of 
it is that so few senatorial critics of the League 
have denounced it for this reason. Mr. Lodge’s 
policy has not been one of constructive but of 
destructive criticism. If a really great Republican 
leader of the Root type had been in Lodge’s place, 
he might have given us a great deal better League 
instead of merely mutilating the one we have. 


But the gist of the matter so far as the present 
situation is concerned may be very simply stated: 
There is so little practical difference between the 
reservations which the Democrats say they will 
accept and those the Republicans say they will 
accept, that there is no excuse for keeping the 
world longer in suspense, nor for throwing the 
subject of these reservations into this year’s po- 
litical campaign. We appeal to our Southern 
senators to work for a compromise in this spirit. 


Misery and Starvation in Central Europe 


ERO fiddled while Rome burned. That is the 

hackneyed but expressive symbol which 

comes to mind as one considers the pettiness 
of much that has gone on in Congress in recent 
months while much of Europe has faced a winter 
of starvation and misery. Sir George Paish, the 
noted English authority, says of Germany: 


“The world today is waiting for payments to 
be made from Germany to France and Italy. 
These payments cannot come, at least for a 
great many years. It is no use waiting for 
them. I have just been in Germany to discover 
at first hand what the situation is there. I 
came away more alarmed with the situation 
than ever during the war. The people are 
without anything like a proper stock of cloth- 
ing, without sufficient food, without an ade- 
quate supply of fuel, and without international 
money or credit. Their women and children 
are very near to the starvation level.” 


In Austria conditions are even worse. “Austria,” 
as Mr. Hoover says, “is the poorhouse of Europe.” 
In Armenia a whole nation has been on the verge 
of starvation. In Russia the people are not quite 
so badly off—partly because Russia is more largely 
rural, and partly because the poor in the cities 
have plundered the rich and divided their savings 
among themselves; but without increased pro- 
duction, these accumulations will soon be ex- 
hausted, and all might starve together. Mean- 
while we may note that such a man as Lord Bryce 





of England, in whose judgment, ability, honor, and 
patriotism all the world has confidence, declares: 


“The indemnities and reparations to be ex- 
acted from the defeated Powers go beyond the 
terms of the Armistice and are such as they 
cannot possibly discharge under the conditions 
imposed. The Allied Powers have overreached 
themselves, and would get more if they had 
insisted upon less.” 


With the German people half-starving and bit- 
terly conscious that even their enemies admit that 
the Peace Treaty is intolerable in its severity, we 
should only make bad matters worse by arraign- 
ing and trying Germany’s leaders during the war. 
Perhaps many of them ought to be tried, but if 
so, they ought to be tried by an impartial jury 
selected by neutral nations—not by their enemies. 


Prospective Presidential Nominees: 
Wilson and McAdoo 


ERE in this country the people just now are 
H more interested in Presidential candidates 
than in anything else. In previous months 
we have discussed prospective Republican nomi- 
ness, and just now there is most curiosity as to 
what the Democrats will do. . 
While at this writing, some are predicting that 
President Wilson will himself seek a renomination, 
most Americans feel that he has too much sense 
to do so. Americans do not want to give any 
President a third term anyhow; and the general 
public feels that President Wilson is already too 
autocratic and domineering. He is a man of 
wonderful ability, patriotism and devotion to duty. 
But he is too much of a despot, however benevo- 
lent he may intend his despotism to be. His dis- 
missal of Secretary Lansing was a case in point. 
And even"if the President’s party demanded that 
he run again, he should have too much regard for 
his own health to do so. 


With Mr. Wilson out of the running, the two 
other men most likely to receive the Democratic 
nomination—although neither is an avowed can- 
didate—are Wm. G. McAdoo and Herbert Hoover. 
Both are men of great energy and patriotism 
with a positive genius as organizers and directors 
of great enterprises. Either man would make a 
strong candidate. 


Mr. McAdoo was bred in the South, and partly 





DON’T FORGET THE COTTON ASSOCIA- 
TION MEETING NEXT WEEK 
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HIS cartoon, drawn by one of our young 
Progressive Farmer readers, F. Carl Moore, 
Bennettsville, S. C., serves a twofold pur- 
pose. It shows the sort of talent which exists in 
our young Southerners and it also serves to call 
attention to the great annual meeting of the 
American Cotton Association in Montgomery, 
Ala., next week. It promises to be a great meeting. 
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reared on a Southern farm. He was a poor boy 
and has made his own way in the world. His 
gcneral attitude is sympathetic toward labor, but 
he is a hard-headed business man who will chase 
no will-o’-the-wisps. Frank, honest, courageous, 
outspoken, a dynamo of energy, as President he 
would give the country a common-sense, business- 
like administration. He would probably concen- 
trate his efforts on a few big jobs of a rather 
practical nature. He lacks the comprehensive 
social vision of Wilson; and yet he gets along 
better with folks than Wilson does. 


Hoover as a Possible Candidate 


HE professional politicians generally want a 

thick-and-thin party man, and so are averse 

to Hoover. But among the common people 
theré is an insistent and imperious Hoover senti- 
ment. Mr. Hoover voted for Wilson and also 
asked the country to elect a Democratic Congress 
in 1918. Nevertheless, he is not a politician, but a 
servant of humanity, and he could doubtless poll 
a larger part of the independent vote of the coun- 
try, especially the woman -vote, than any other 
Democratic candidate now in sight. The inde- 
pendent vote will not unlikely decide the elec- 
tion; and we may note here that by November 
women will almost certainly be voting in every 
state in the Union. Thirty-two of the 48 states of 
the Union have already ratified the national woman 
suffrage amendment, and it is almost certain that 
the four more necessary will be found long before 
November. 


Mr. Hoover's declaration of principles has made 
a strong appeal to the average American He 
wants a square deal for labor, and a government 
free from control by wealthy and powerful inter- 
ests, but on the other hand, he is fiercely critical 
of a “slacker” attitude onthe part.of labor, and 
believes strongly that the government's place is 
not to own and operate industries (with the in- 
efficiency which he believes goes with politician- 
management), but to so regulate and control in- 
dustry as to insure a square. deal both for labor 
and the public. 


Mr. Hoover is criticised by some wheat and hog 
farmers who think he should have fixed higher 
wheat and hog prices during the war; but many 
agricultural authorities declare that no other 
statesman has a better understanding and appre- 
ciation of the great national and international 
problems which confront the American farmer. 
Like McAdoo, he grew up as a poor farmer boy 
and knows the farmer’s problems from actual cdn- 
tact with them. And certainly no American has a 
better understanding of the great world problems 
which the future, both of America and the world, 
demand that our next President shall handle with 
great wisdom and ability. 


Poems of Nature and Country Life: 
“The Dawning of the Year” 


HE spirit of the season sings itself melodiously 
and merrily in “The Dawning of the Year,” by 
Mary Elizabeth Blake, an Irish poet: 


All ye who love the springtime—and who but loves it well 
When the little birds do sing, and the buds begin to swell!— 
Think not ye ken its beauty, or know its face so dear, 

Till ye look upon old Ireland, in the dawning o’ the year! 


For where in all the earth is there any joy like this, 

When the skylark sings and soars like a spirit into bliss, 

While the thrushes in the bush strain their small brown 
mottled throats, : 

Making all the air rejoice with their clear and mellow notes; 


And the blackbird on the hedge in the golden sunset glow 

Trills with saucy, side-tipped head to the bonny nest below; 

And the dancing wind slips down through the leaves of the 
boreen, - 

And all the world rejoices in the wearing o’ the green! 


For 'tis green, green, green, where the ruined towers are 
gray : 
And it’s green, green, green, all the happy night and day; 


Green of*leaf and green of sod, green of ivy on the wall, 
And the blessed Irish shamrock with the fairest green of all, 


There the primrose breath is sweet, and the yellow gorse 
is set 

A crown of shining gold on the headlands brown and wet; 

Not a nook of all the land but the daisies make to glow, 

And the happy violets pray in their hidden cells below. 


And it’s there the earth is merry, like a young thing newly 


made 
Running wild amid the blossoms in the field and in the 
giade, 
Babbling ever into music under skies with soft clouds piled, 
Like the laughter and the tears in the blue eyes of a child. 


Favorite Bible Verses Selected by 


Readers 


N THEE, O Lord, do I put my trust; let me 
Jee: be ashamed: deliver me in thy righteous- 

ness.—Psalms 31:1. 

Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection, and 
the life: he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live—John 11:25. 
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Better Baking With A 
Better Range 


OU can do better baking if you have a Range 

Eternal, Tt’s made right to cook right. Every 

feature every little aid and convenience that 
will help to make your cooking easier and better is in 
The Range Eternal. You've never seen a range like 
this before. Beautiful in appearance—wonderful in 
performance—it is the range you should own, Its 
thirty-two points of excellence are exclusive—you 
will find them only in The Range Eternal. 


Eternametal Flues 


The flues—and every place where fire passes—are 
protected by Eternametal—the 
strongest rust-resisting material ever 
used for flue linings. It will never 
rust out, nor burn out, nor wear out. 


Parker Process 
Rust Proof Top 
The top of the Range Eternal won’t 


rust. It is Parker Processed—a pro- 
cess that makes it rust proof. 





The oven and 
high closet 
doors of The 
Range Eternal 
are made of 
Boiler- plate 
steel. They are 
swelled and 
have two- ply 
Wellsville steel 
linings giving 
dead air space 
insulation that 
holds the heat 
inside, 


Your dealer will be glad to show 
you the Range Eternal. Ask him 
to explain every feature. 


ENGMAN-MATTHEWS RANGE COMPANY 


Two Generations of Malleable Range Builders 
SOUTH BEND . INDIANA 




















THE RANGE ETERNAL EVERLASTINGLY GOOD 








FREE TRIAL 


wet Here is tho famous Oliver Typewriter 
ae offering you a saving of $43, The $57 
Oliver is our identical $100 model, our 
latest and best model, The same as used 
by many of the biggest concerns. Over 
800,000 sold. We furnish you with an 
Qliver for Free Trial. Not one cent 
down. .If you want to keep it, pay us at 
the rate of $3 per month until the $57 is 
paid. This is the greatest typewriter bar- 
gain in the world. You get the best at 
the lowest price. Ask today for full par- 
ticulars. 


OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
3283 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicaga, UL 








@very postoffice and on every rural route in the South. Write | today for our money making offer. 


LOCAL 


WANTED! 2oct. 


The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 
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Programs for United Farm 
Women 
March 20—Menu-Making 


Record: Home, Sweet Home, by Sem- 
rich. 
Speaker: Home economics teacher, 


home demonstration agent, or dietitian. 
Discuss menu-making for meals (a) at 
different seasons, (b) for children as well 
as grown-ups; the advantage of making 
out the menus in advance; the profit- 
able results of menu-making, both with 
the ease with which a housewife can do 
her work and also as to the economy of 
money and time. 

Record: Kathleen 
Patti. 

Refreshments: Egg salad, bread and 
butter sandwiches. . 


Mavourneen, by 














The Call of the Cotton Mill 


OTTON mill workers are recruited 
from failures on the farm, we are 
told. If this is so, why is it so? 

Ask a cotton mill man if this is 
true and he says, “No, my workers, 
generations of them, are in the cot- 
ton mill because they want to be 
there and are fitted for it.” 


I had a chance to talk to some 
mill girls one day while my car was 
getting a little attention at a garage 
nearby. There was a group of, the 
girls sitting on a pile of boards; it 
was dinner hour. I began talking to 
them and asked how many came from 
farm homes. Three were tenants’ 
daughters, one was the child of a 
keeper of a small country store and 
the fifth said that she had never been 
on a farm but her father had come 
from one shortly before she was 
born. 

I asked them if they would not 
like to live on a nice farm. One said 
she would, two reckoned they would 
like to be on a farm in summer, one 
looked doubtful, and the fifth said 
very decidedly, “No.” I asked the last 
one why she said “No” and she an- 
swered with an embarrassed laugh, 
“There hain’t no nice farms. They’re 
all lonesome and hard work and no 
off hours. They hain’t no fun there 
never.” 

“Yes,” spoke up the girl who had 
shaken her head, “Here ya draws yer 
own pay envelope and gives what ya 
wants to yer folks, but there ain’t no 
pay envelope there.” 

Two older men whom I jydged to 
be fathers of some of the girls saunt- 
ered up and I asked them if they had 
ever lived on farms. Both nodded in 
affirmation. “Why did you leave?” I 
asked. One said, “Poor Iuck; I did 
not want to leave,” and the other said 
he had been told he would make 
more money in the mill, but he was 
sorry he had ever left the farm. 

One swallow does not make a sum- 
mer nor can the attitude of these 
seven indicate that of all cotton mill 
workers, but it does seem fairly in- 
dicative. 

What do you get from the conver- 
sation? First, that six of the seven 
had once been farm people. Second, 
that the men wished themselves back 
on the farm. Third, that the women 
did not. Fourth, that not one had 
even a fair working education. 

Why the men were failures is most- 
ly men’s problems, but why those 
girls left the farm and do not want 
to go back is a problem for all of us. 
It is for us not to keep her there, 
but to make her want to be there, 
to love the farm home and be happy 
in it. What is wrong that she has 
left it? 

“No off hours;” “No fun never;” 
“No pay envelope”—these seem to be 
at the bottom of it all. 

How far would the occasional use 
of the Ford or family mule make “off 


hours,” and the gathering of youths 
and maidens at her home and that of 
desirable neighbors for games and 
music and of clubs of young people do 
away with “no fun never.” As to the 
pay envelope, why should there not 
be one for each member of the fam- 
ily? It may be smalf but if a share 
of the earnings of the farm is the 
girl’s without coaxing and as the 
girl’s right, surely the money would 
yield bigger returns than if put into 
more land or mules, or even handed 
out as so much enforced charity, 

The cotton mills must have labor 
surely, but so must the farms have 
homes and happy homes at that. 
There is no subject worthier of dis- 
cussion by clubs of rural farm men 
and women than this one of educat- 
ing the girl to happily fill her place 
on the farm, or if she prefers city or 
town, to occupy by right of superior 
education a position that has more 
future than has that in the average 
cotton mill, 


Women Drivers as Efficient as Men 


ELL, that makes me tired,” said 

a sweet young woman of about 
eighteen as she turned from the tele- 
phone. 

“Daughter, daughter,” admonished 
the mother. “That is strong lan- 
guage.” 

“None too strong. There are those 
wonderful educational moving pic- 
tures in the village. The fates must 
have known how much more we 
needed them than the city folks to 
make their car break down here, and 
now nine out of ten of the neigh- 
bors cannot take advantage of them 
because none but the men can rin 
their cars and most of the men have 
gone to that mule sale.” 

“Maybe the women are not capable 
of learning,” smiled the mother. 

“No, but they are capable of run- 
ning a sewing machine which is much 
more intricate. Beside I never saw 
a darkey so bull-headed that he was 
not smart enough to run a Ford. ft’s 
the women’s self-confidence or their 
gumption or something that’s at 
fault.” 

“Perhaps Mrs, McCartney and Mrs. 
Allen feel themselves too old.” 

“Why, mother, how you talk. You 
learned to run ours and you are over 
sixty. Look at all the old men and 
elderly women who run cars every- 
where.” 

“All men are not like your father, 
dear. Some men have no reason for 
not wanting their women to run cars 
but just have a feeling they want all 
the privilege for themselves.” 

“Running a car is more than a 
privilege, mother. Where would Mr. 
Moore’s car load of cattle have been 
if [ had not been able to run to town 
and gather in so many men? And 
little Billy Green would have been in 
his grave if his mother had not 
known how to run their car when the 
scythe cut him so last week. Just 
listen to this, mother, that I have 
just read ip the New York Times: 

“As a result of Red Cross and other 
useful services during the war 4 
larger number of capable women me- 
chanics have been developed. They 
are safe and skilful drivers. They are 
every whit as efficient as their male 
contemporaries, often a good deal 
more so, and a generous proportion 
of them are better all-round me- 
chanics than a good many men who 
have been at the game for years. 

“It is an uncommon thing today to 
see-a car badly driven by a woman, 
and when the very large number 0 
new women drivers is considered, this 
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~ Dainty Colors 
yrDelicate Things 


T# OSE dainty, delicate articles 
such as blouses, waists, stockings, 
boudoir caps, negligees, lingerie, and 
the like. They soon lose their charm 
and appearance of newness and fresh- 
ness. 


Their faded appearance is a despair. 





But when washed with Alladin Dye 
Soap, the original delicate, charming 
color or shade is restored. Ora new 
color or shade, if you prefer. 

15 new beautiful shades to choose from. 

Then use Aladdin Dye Soap to color slip- 
pers to match the gown, or stockings to 
match the slippers, or ribbons to match the 

own, or pillow covers to match the draper- 
ies, or the hundred and one things about the 
house that would look and harmonize better 
if a different color. 


Write for Free Booklet 


How to color these many things is ex- 
lained in a beautiful little book which will 
be sent free upon application. 


For Black, Brown, and Navy Blue, use 


Aladdin Dye in Soap Cake Form and 
follow simple directions. 


10c At All Dealers 


Channell Chemical Co., Chicago 
Makers of O-Cedar 
Toronto 


London Paris 








Send Your Name 
NoM 
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Fashionable Sweater 


This sweater is the most handy, serviceable bit of 
clothing you have ever worn. Made of fine all woo! 
yarn, woven with loose collar, trimmed with two . 

and takes the place of a waist 





Walter Field Co. S.michigen — 
The Bargain Mail Order Hoose 

















can only be attibuted to the awaken- 
ing of some dormant mechanical sense 
hitherto unsuspected.” 


“The best thing I know about the 
wife and mother running the car,” 
said the mother, “if I can judge by 
myself, is that it gives a little change 
and exhilaration and she comes back 
to her home duties with a refreshed 
sense of well being.” 

“And I do not feel that I want to 
go half as much as I would,” declared 
the daughter, “if I felt the old car did 
not stand there ready and free for me 
to go where I wish.” 


Brief Club Notes 


| HAVE been trying to decide how 
best to make another effort to 
bring our women together for our 
mutual benefit. I could not arrive 
at a decision until I spoke to a friend 
and we agreed that as many of us 
as could would join ourselves into 
a cooking club and request ‘the coun- 
ty home demonstration agent to 
meet with us and teach us more about 
cooking and sewing. 

In this way we feel we are leading 
up to a good woman’s club. We have 
done a few things this year—bought a 
phonograph for the school, raised 
money for a supplemental library, 
some new desks, a necessary parti- 
tion, etc., but we will never do much 
until we have a consolidated rural 
high school. 


One great drawback is the agree- 
ment upon where it shall be; next 
shrinking from the necessary taxa- 
tion that must follow. FRIEND. 


APPRECIATE being the secretary 

of a woman’s club and am always 
benefited by attending. Just meeting 
the different ones makes me forget 
the daily grind. Often this is the 
only time some of us see our neigh- 
bors, as all farmers are busy people 
and do not want to stop to take the 
women “just visiting.” We look for- 
ward to the time for our club to 
meet. W. D. R. 





/VEAR before last when the war 

was in progress and it was neces- 
| sary for us to do Red Cross knitting, 
| the country club women worked to- 
gether beautifully but they have been 
rather disorganized since then. Your 
1920 programs are exactly what lI 
need to give the women of my county 
a new Start. 


I had three good working clubs of 
about two dozen each among the 
women, and I am sure that I can en- 
roll the same number of women in a 
new organization, perhaps more when 
they see the plan of work and realize 
that there will be something worth 
while. MRS. M. A. E. SHELTON. 

Poteau, Oklahoma. 





| | RECEIVED the programs both for 
|4the United Farm Women’s Club 
| and the young people. We have or- 
ganized both clubs. The young peo- 
ple have 36 on roll and the United 
Farm Women have 20. 
MRS. J. S. HAYES. 
Kentwood, La. 


I HAVE my little corner partly or- 
ganized and am working night and 
day to perfect my organization. I 
have 130 women in my clubs and 100 
girls. 

We found your programs very help- 
ful last year and certainly will ap- 
preciate more this year. 

MRS. V. D. WHATLEY. 

Carrollton, Ga. 


Mrs. H. H. complains of her rice breaking. 
If she will have well salted water boiling 
hard and will add not more than a cup of 
rice to two quarts of water she should have 
success if she does not let it stop boiling. 

few drops of lemon juice will help to 
whiten the grains, and rinsing them quickly 
as soon as the water is poured off them will 





help to keep them separate. 


Vous? 70 





See What it Does 


This is to urge a ten-day 
test of a new, scientific tooth 
cleaner. 

You have found, no doubt, 
that brushed teeth still dis- 
color and decay. The methods 
you use are inadequate. There 
is now a better way. 

The cause of most tooth 
troubles is a film. It is ever- 
present, ever-forming. You 


can 


That film is what discol- 
ors —not the teeth. It is the 
basis of tartar. 
substance 
and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in 


it. 


chief cause of pyorrhea. 
That film is clinging. 
gets into crevices and stays. 


Now advised by leading dentists. Druggists everywhere 


Look in Ten Days : 


Make this ten-day 


Note 


after using. 
sence of the slimy film. See 
how teeth whiten as 
fixed film disappears. 
days let your own teeth tell § 
you what is best, 
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ou Are Welcome 
To This Ten-Day Test 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 














































So, despite your brushing, it 
may do a ceaseless damage. 
Teeth are safer, whiter and 
cleaner if that film is absent. 


Science Now Combats It 


Dental science, after years 
of searching, has found a way 
to combat film. Years of care- 
ful tests under able author- 
ities have amply proved its 
efficiency. Now leading den- 
tists all over America are urg- 
ing its adoption. It is now 
used daily on millions of 
teeth. 

This film combatant is em- 
bodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. And a 10-Day 
Tube is offered to every home 
for testing. 


Pepsodent is based on pep- 
sin, the digestant of albumin. 
The film is albuminous mat- 
ter. The object of Pepsodent 
is to dissolve it, then to day 
by day combat it. 


For long this method 
seemed impossible. Pepsin 
must be activated, and the 
usual agent is an acid harm- 
ful to the teeth. But science 
has discovered a harmless ac- 
tivating method. And that 
discovery opens a new teeth- 
cleaning era. 


The results are quickly ap- 
parent. A ten-day test is con- 
vincing. We urge you to 
make it at our cost and learn 
what clean teeth mean. Lest 
you forget, cut out the cou- 
pon now. 


for Your Teeth 


feel it with your tongue. 


It holds food 
which ferments 


They, with tartar, are the 


It 


Pepsaodéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


are supplied with large tubes. 


Ten-Day Tube Free He 


' THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
§ Dept. '315 , 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
: Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 

a 

' 


test. 
how clean teeth feel 
Mark the ab- 


the 
In ten 


























Transmit Your Voice Clearly : F 


When you talk over a Stromberg-Carlson telephone 
you immediately sense its clear, powerful transmitting 
qualities, Transmitter and receiver are standard com- 
mercial pnotrumsents eat give perfect satisfaction over 

or long-distance lines. f ae 
ag, message —e over the wires with distinctness. 
High efficiency and convenience are characteristics of 
every Stromberg Telephone. 2,500,000 in use. 


Build Your Own Telephone System 


Booklet No. 70 tells how easily you 
and your neighbors can own and f= 


rate your own telephone sys- 
me 7 ibes and shows 
equipment for rural lines. 


Scoville Mercantile Co. 
15 Peters St., Atlanta, Ga, 
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Send im your renewal promptly. Get up a club and get a reward; it’s easy. 


jondse2 £9 
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Never intheworldwere there doughnuts 
like Calumet doughnuts. In no others will 
ou find that toothsome, tender goodn 





t’s the same with all bakings. 





a 
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Makes Most Palatable and Sweetest of Foods 





— 





Never anything but the very best—light, 








flaky and wholesome— because this 30-year favorite 





of leaveners is absolutely pure in the can—pure in the 





—— 





——— 
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baking. Contains only such ingredients as have been 
officially approved by United States Food Authorities. 


Made in the world’s largest, cleanest, most 
modern Baking Powder Factory. 


You save when you buy it— moderate in price. You 
save when you use it—has more than the ordinary leaveni 
strength—therefore you use less. You save materials it is u 
with—never fails. Order today. Improve the quality of your 
bakings, Reduce baking costs. 


Calumet 


Doughnuts Valuable 









72-Page Cook Book 


| Pak sugar, 1 Egg, 8 
Handsomely illustrated in 


el teaspoons shorte 











ening, 1 Level teaspoon 
% Cup milk or colors. Most complete & 
and dependablerecipe book 









ever issued. Hundreds of 


Powder 234 Level cups helps in reducing house- 








four. Lemon and mace hold expense. Scores of 
selected recipes. Better & 
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well ten A en fi 
a milk. Next mista foee can of Calumet and three 





nn Te pet 2-cent stamps to help cover 











‘urn ow cost of packing and mail- 
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oy sy ing. Calumet Baking Pow- 
septteraod der Co., 4100-4124 Fillmore 














In erecting a memorial it is necessary to choose 
a design that is appropriate, and a material that 
is beautiful, expressive and enduring. 
Combining these requisites, GEORGIA 
MARBLE is the ideal monumental stone. 

Its adaptability to design makes it the choice of 
master sculptors, and its crystalline formation 
renders it impervious to the ravages of weather 
and time. 

Your dealer will show you a variety of designs for monu- 
ments in Georgia Marble. : 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY 
TATE, GA. 


GEORGIA 
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EARN A KODAK We will reward you with a genuine No. 2 EARN A KODAK 


Brownie Kodak for a club of six (6) 


yearly subscribers to The Progressive Farmer. Ask for a copy of our Reward 
Catalog. SUBSCRIPTION DEPART MENT, The Progressive Farmer. 











DO YOU WANT A PIG?| McCALL’S MAGAZINE 


Fine registered Pigs are the kind we Until March Ist 

give our club raisers. Address Pig Club | The Progressive Farmer, | yr. BOTH 
Dept., The Progressive Farmer, for | McCall's Magazine, 1 yearr.. $1.50 
particulars. After March Ist. $1.75. ; 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





of embroidery for the ruffle. 


wide for skirt. 
of 40-inch material. 
of 3%-inch material. 


require 34 yards of 36-inch material 
Price of eack Pattern, 10 cents. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


3100.—Set of Infants’ Clothes.—Cut in one size: 

terial for the dress, 2% yards of 27-inch material for the petticoat and 2 yards 
y The slippers require 4% yard of 18-inch material 
and the barrie coat ¥ yard of 27-inch material for band, and 1 yard 40 inches 


3103.—Boy’s Suit.—Cut in 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. 
3113—Child’s Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, and 5 years. Size 4 will require 2% yards 
3121.—Child’s Dress with Bloomers.—Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. 
for the dress, and 1% yards for the bloomers, 


Ten days required to fill orders, 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





It will require 2% yards of 36-inch ma- 


Size 4 will require 3% yards 


Size 8 will 








Early to Bed and Early to Rise 
E SOUTHERN mothers can make 


war against the many and vari- 
ous diseases among our little chil- 


dren. 


It is important to teach them to 
clean their teeth twice a day, before 
breakfast and before retiring at 
night; to take a bath every day and 
have plenty of outdoor exercise. 


We should teach them to comb their 
hair, to stand erect, to keep their 
mouths closed and breathe directly 
through the nostrils. 


Children should not be allowed to 
suck their fingers, rub their eyes or 
stick their fingers up their nostrils. 
Each child when’ going to school 
should carry his or her own drink- 
ing cup. This is done that when 
one child is sick the disease will not 
be spread among the rest of the 
children. At recess children should 
play such games as base ball or foot 
ball to exercise their muscles. 


They should go to bed early and 
at a regular hour and sleep at least 
eight hours, Then they should get 
up early every morning and breathe 
deeply in the fresh air. 

MAGGIE HAIR. 

Bookman, Ark. 


Three Pints of Milk a Day 


EEP the boys and girls in the 

country where they can. get 
plenty of room, fresh air, light and 
enjoyable work. 


Give them a warm room by day 
and by night, plenty of fresh air and 
plenty of cover, but not too much; for 
they will get too warm and push it 
off 


Give them plenty to eat, for that is 
what they most enjoy, but let it be 
the right kind. They should drink 
nothing stronger than milk and 
should have at least three pints of 
it a day. Give them three meals a 
day and in the summer plenty of 
fruits and berries and in winter give 
them nuts and popcorn. 


It makes no difference how poor 
we are on the farm, we can have all 
these things if we wish to grow them, 
Keep the children in school every 
day. If it is cold tell them to go 
right on, it will make men and women 
of them; if it is raining, carry them. 


MRS. B. A, BRUMLEY. 





Baldwyn, Miss. 


Physical Perfection for 
Boys and Girls 


Success Is to the Strong and Able 


N ORDER to bring growing boys 
and girls to their greatest physical 
perfection we should train them in 
the home to take proper exercise, 
drink plenty of water and keep the 
system clean. 


At school the buildings should 
be kept sanitary. The playground 
should be very clean and_ the 
schools should also provide places 


where the children may play without 
danger. Time and money may also 
be used profitably in selecting good 
gymnasium equipment and _ suitable 
play grounds. 

Now, more than ever before, we 
should try to fight against disease 
germs. Plenty of fresh air, plenty 
of sleep and dry feet help to keep 
the body able to ward off diseases 
and kill germs; regular meals, pro- 
per cocking and having a proper se- 
lection of things to eat also are very 
essential for the growing boy and 
girl, 

The strong boy and girl generally 
make the strong man and woman, 
and more, for success is to the strong 
and able. MRS. ANNA DIAL, 

Owings, S. C. 


Habits in the Home 


HERE are habits formed in every 

home. Children all form habits of 
some kind—good or bad. It depends 
upon training and inspiration given 
by their parents as to what kind of 
habits theirs shall be. Good habits, 
habits of usefulness can be fostered 
with careful direction. “As the twig 
is bent so is the tree inclined.” The 
time to start is while the children 
are young. 

Your children will always help you 
with the chores and run errands for 
you and never mind it if you get them 
started to helping you do little things 
early. Many parents do not want 
their children to do anything till they 
get large enough. And they usually 
find out that when they do get large 
enough they are lazy and still want 
to be waited upon. 

Two good little habits that mean 
a great deal but are seldom adopted, . 
are kissing father and mother good- 
night every night and repeating a lit- 
tle prayer. Most parents are care- 
less about children’s habits at the 
table, which causes a great deal 0 
embarrassment when company comes 
or when they go out on a visit. | 
have an acquaintance who has his 
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Boys and young men everywhere 
are making good money — 
orders for penger” bicyclesan: 
bicycle tires and sundries. 


RiderAgentsWanted 


tir 
ileged h 
You pre pert of Ranger bieyslevon 
fer: | ‘Aroh- 
Frame,” §& ” “Seout,’” 


urs—afternoons, after school, 
ings holiday your 
ayy admiring friends can be easily 
induced to place their orders 
through you. Every Ranger sold 
takes with it our 5-year guar- 
entee and the ssaneue 30-Day 
perenne. e rotaeee 
direct-to-the-rider sales plan sete 
g bist grease fully guaranteed 
direct from the factory at wholesaie 
( grices.one is privileged to ride it fi 
4 80 days before final tance. 1 
not satisfied it may be returned at 
jour expense and no charge is made 
lor the use of machine during trial. 
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Color Sells Butter 


_ Add a rich ‘‘ June shade’’ to the 
iplendid taste of your butter and 
get top prices, Try it! It paysl 


Dandelion 
Buttertolor 


Gives that even, golden shade eve 
wants. Purely vegetable, Hermious, Mocs 
all laws, Small bottle costs few cents 
#¢ any store, Enough to color 500 lbs. 


YO TRY THIS 


RANGE AT 
OUR RISK 

OVER 100,00 IN USE. All sol 
30 Doys Free Trial. ye. e. 
fOnsow mand growing emazingly. 

ce 

A GREAT FUEL BAVER, 
Mang exclusive 












e. 
EEL RANGE COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 


KODAK 


Kodak Finishing and Supplies by 
Mail Gur Specialty. 


LOLLAR’S 






etroit Avenue 




















BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, 
Box 9 Lyric Building. 
(Ween 


The Progressive Farmer, 


Ww PORE. iecnaticube mia 
Oman’s World, 1 year,.... 


BOTH 
$1.35 


grandchildren so trained that when 
he taps the table all stop talking or 
playing at once and bow their heads 
for him to return thanks. 

One of the best is the reading habit. 
Get them to read newspapers, maga- 
zines, farm papers and good books. 
If you want to make leaders of them, 
make readers of them. W. M. F. 





CAULIFLOWER RECIPES 











IT IS in the fall of the year that the cauli- 
flower is in its best season or rather 
throughout the winter months. 
The dishes prepared from cauliflower are 
all most delicious. They should never be 
cooked with fat nor until they are pink. 


CAULIFLOWER OYSTERETTES 


Cook cauliflower in boiling salt water until 
very tender but white. Beat an egg light 
add a few powdered cracker crumbs and the 
drained cauliflower and beat into a smooth 


aste. Drop this by tablespoons on a4 piping 
ot griddle that is well buttered. hen 
brown on one side turn with cake paddle. 
They cannot be easily distinguished from 
fried oysters. 


BAKED CAULIFLOWER 


Boil one cauliflower in slightly salted wa- 
ter until tender, drain and put in a baking 
dish. Dust with 1 tablespoon flour, pour 
over this 1 cup rich milk, cover with %4 cup 
grated cheese and brown in a hot oven. A 
thin cream or white sauce may be used in- 
stead of the milk. 


CAULIFLOWER AND BEAN SALAD 


Cauliflower and beans make an excellent 
combination salad. Marinate each separ- 
ately in French dressing, using a bit of gar- 
lic or onion in the bowl in which the cauli- 
flower is marinating. Arrange on lettuce 
leaves dressed with oil and decorate with 
sliced stuffed olives, or small sour pickles 
and rings of egg white. 


CAULIFLOWER EN CASSEROLE 


Boil 1 head of cauliflower in salted water. 
When cold break into small pieces, add % 
cup cold boiled peas, % cup chopped celery 
and French or mayonnaise dressing. Marin- 
ate well. Serve on lettuce leaves and grate 
over the top a little cheese. 


CARROTS WITH CAULIFLOWER 


Scrape and trim several carrots of uniform 
size, oil until soft and cut in two length- 
wise. With a sharp knife cut a deep pointed 
section from each, saving the pieces for the 
sauce, Fill cavities with boiled cauliflower. 
Trim off the green leaves of cauliflower. If 
fresh the cauliflower will be creamy white, 
cut out any dark spots. Soak in cold salted 
water, top downward for 1% hours to kill 
any bugs or worms. ‘Tie in a clean white 
eloth and plunge into boiling salted water. 
ok 30 minutes. Carefully remove sections 
of cauliflower to fit cavities in carrots. 
Serve with sauce. 

Sauce:—Melt 1 teaspoon of butter in a 
saucepan and when it bubbles stir in 1 tea- 
spoon dry flour. Slowly add 1-3 cup cold 
milk, season with salt and pepper and add 
the pieces of carrots cut fine and 1 table- 
spoonful lemon juice. 


PICKLED CAULIFLOWER 


Two cauliflowers cut up, 1 pint of small 
onions, 3 medium sized red peppers. Dis- 
solve % pint of salt in water enough to 
cover the vegetables and let these stand 
over night. In the morning drain them. 
Heat 2 quarts of vinegar with 4 tablespoons 
mustard, until it boils; add the vegetables 
and boil for about 15 minutes or until @ 
fork can be thrust through the cauliflower. 


CREAM OF CAULIFLOWER SOUP 


Heat 1 pint of chicken or veal stock, 1 
pret of milk, and % cup sweet cream. When 
oiling thicken with 1 tablespoon fine whole 
wheat flour, add salt and white pepper to 
taste. Cook % a cauliflower in boiling salted 
water about 20 minutes. Cut off the little 
flowerlets, keeping the stalk to serve as a 
Pogacente and put in enough to thicken the 
roth. 


BOILED CAULIFLOWER 


Boil in cheese cloth 35 minutes. Serve 
with sauce made by beating the yolks of 4 
eggs and adding 1-3 cup of wagm butter, 1-3 
teaspoon salt, a little pepper and %4 cup of 
cold water. Put in double boiler and stir 
until mixture.thickens slightly, then add 
2 tablespoons lemon juice. Serve at once. 


CAULIFLOWER WITH CHEESE 


Chop cauliflower and arrange on_ shallow 
baking dish. Sprinkle with grated cheese 
and fa with le bread crumbs, Bake 
until brown in a hot oven. 

MRS. AGNES MAY MILLER. 
Runge, Texas. 


Today the man who is told that he has 
incipient tuberculosis knows that he has a 
good chance not only to save his life, but 
also to escape any serious consequence from 
the disease. Consequently he is encouraged 
to fight it and to win. The old feeling of 
helplessness and hopelessness in the face 
of threatening epidemics is gone. It was 
hard for even pious persons to say with res- 
ignation that it was “‘God’s will” when they 
saw lives cut off in their very beginning or 
in the prime of their usefulness by infectious 


diseases. Today we know that it ie not 
“God’s will” that children should die of 
diphtheria or young men be destsgyed in the 


flower of their manhood by typhoid fever. 
We are awake to the fact that it is man’s 
carelessness that is responsible, and. we are 
inspired to work on toward the glorious 
ideal set before ws by Pasteur when he 
said, “It is within the power of man to cause 
all infectious diseases to disnppear from the 
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Easy on Your Feet 
and Stylish 
















HESE fine shoes for women 

will give you some new ideas 
about comfort and style. Comfort 
was the original idea on which they 
were built —and they feel so differ- 
ent on your feet that you notice it 
~ the moment 
you try them 
on. It’s much 
more than ors 
dinary shoe 
comfort, 








Re Martha Washington Shoes 
give you comfort without a 
sacrifice of style. All the latest 
styles are included in this line— 
high and low cut, lace and button. 
You will notice they have an 
excellence of detail that gives 
them the stamp of quality. They 
wear as well as they look and 
feel. Martha Washington Shoes 
are built on honor! 



















EWARE of 

imitations. The 
genuine have the 
Martha Washing- 
ton nameand Mayer 
Trade Mark on the 
shoe. If your dealer 
doesn't handle > 
them, write us. : . 















This shoe has been widely imitated. Look for the 
name and trade-mark oa the sole or label in the top, 


'F. Mayer Boot & Shoe Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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You 
Take No 
RISK 
With 

An O Yr Guarantee 


Think of It! You ean now 
won eguened teockeneoeal aotiions 


Hear Ye! Hear Ye! 


tte (RON CON 


0 Days Trial ' Hear Yel!!! 
if your label reads 














ore 
aq’ size), all 


Your subscription renewal fs due 
NOW 


r $15.95—retail 
value 625.00. Bed 

















earth.” 








Renew to-day! 


Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a 
club and get a reward. 

























li Back of 
Every 
Time-Tabl 


For every train, on 
every time-table, there 
are dozems of men—dis- | 
patchers, conductors, engi- 
neers—who must work with 
‘ an eye always on the time. 

They time heir trains with 
the watches they carry. 
1] Were these watches inaccu- 

i rate, time-tables would lose 
-| half their dependability and 
/ | convenience. 

More Hamilton Watches 
are carried by railroad men 
} | than any other make. That 
i | is because Hamiltons are 
built right, and stay right, 


= 


eo ae 





i 


In twenty-seven years at the throttle, 
Engineer Jesse J. Brooksby of the 
New York Central Lines has learned 
the value of an accurate timekeeper in 
keeping on schedule. For the past ten i 


throughout their long life. years now he’s carried Hamilton time. i 


== 


smilton Patch || 


he Watch of Railroad Accuracy” i 





You ought to have a watch like the Hamilton. The 
modern farm is a busy place. Hamilton accuracy would Hi 
help you do a bigger day’s work by the here-and-there 1 
saving of minutes. The Hamilton is the natural selection 
of successful men everywhere. 

See some of the many Hamilton models at your jewel- i 
er’s. There’s one to suit your individual taste. Prices 
range from $38 to $200. Movements alone, $20 (in 
Canada $22) and up. ‘ 

Send today for “The Timekeeper’’—an interesting little H 


book about the manufacture and care of fine watches. H 
The various Hamilton models are illustrated with prices. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


Lancaster, Pernsyloania 






























The Strength 
Of Stone” - 
is in HERCULES 
Insulators 


Every part is ‘‘over-size.’”? The 
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CHAPTER XIX.—Continued. 


FTER midnight the people on _ shore 

went to bed, and then for two or three 

hours the shores was black—no more 
sparks in the cabin windows. These sparks 
was our clock—the first one that showed 
again meant morning was coming, 
hunted a place to hide and tie up right 
away. 

One morning about daybreak I found a 
canoe and crossed over to.a chute to the 
main shore—it was only two hundred yards 
—and paddled about a mile up a crick 
amongst the cypress woods, to see if I 
couldn’t gee some berries. Just as I was 
passing a place where a kind of a cowpath 
crossed the crick, here cemes a couple of 
men tearing up the path as tight as they 
could foot it. I thought I was a goner, for 
whenever anybody was after anybody I 
judged it was me—or maybe Jim. I was 
about to dig out from there in a hurry, but 
they was pretty clese to me then, and sung 
out and begged me to save their lives—said 
they hadn’t been doing nothing, and was 
being chased for it—said there was men and 
dogs a-coming. They wanted to jump right 
in, but I says: 

“Don’t you @@ it. I don’t hear the dogs 
and horses yet; you've got time to crowd 
through the brush and get up the crick a 
little ways; then you take to the water and 
wade down to me and get in—that’ll throw 
the dogs off the scent.” 

They done it, and soon as they was aboard 
TI lit out for our towhead, and in about five 
or ten minutes we heard the dogs and the 
men away off, shouting. We heard them 
come along towards the crick, but couldn’t 
see them; they scemed to stop and _ fool 
around awhile; then, as we got further and 
further away alt the time, we couldn’t hardly 
hear them at all; by the time we had left a 
mile of woods behind us agd struck the 
river, everything was quiet, and we paddled 
over to the towhead and hid in the cotton- 
wocds and was safe. 

One of these fellows was about seventy or 
upwards, and had a bald head and very 
gray whiskers. He had an old battered-up 
slouch hat on, and a greasy blue woolen 
shirt, and ragged old blue jeans _ britches 
stuffed into his boot-tops, and home-knit 
galluses—no, he only had one. He had an 
old long-tailed blue jeans coat with slick 
brass buttons flung over his arm, and both 
of them had big, fat, ratty-looking carpet- 
bags. 

The other fellow was about thirty, and 
dressed about as onery. After breakfast we 
all laid off and talked, and the first thing 
that come out was that these chaps didn’t 
know one another, 

“What got yon into trouble?” 
baldhead to t’other chap. 

“Well, I'd been selling an article to take 
the tartar off the teeth—and it does take it 
off, too, and generly the enamel along with 
it—but I stayed about one night longer than 
I ought to, and was just in the act of slid- 
ing out when I ran across you-on the trail 
this..side of town, and you told me they 
were coming, and begged me to help you 
to get off. So I told you I.was ‘expecting 
trouble myself, and would scatter out with 
you. That’s the whole yarn—what’s yourn?” 

“Well, I'd ben a-runnin’ a little temper- 
ance revival thar "bout a week, and was the 
pet of the women folks, big and little, for 
I was makin’ it mighty warm for the rum- 
mies, I tell you, and takin’ as much as five 
or six dollars a night—ten cent&S a head, 
children and niggers free—and business a- 
growin’ all the time, when somehow or an- 
other a little report got around last nicht 
that I had a way of puttin’ in my time with 
a private jug on the sly. A nigger rousted 
me out this mornin’, and told me the people 
was getherin’ on the quiet with their dogs 
and horses, and they’d be along pretty soon 
and give me ’bout half an hour’s start, and 
then run me down if they could; and if they 
got me they’d tar and feather me and ride 
me on a rail, sure. I didn’t wait for no 
breakfast—I warn’t hungry.” 


says the 


“Old man,” said the young one, “I reckon sf 


we might double-team it together; what do 
you think?” 

“T ain’t undisposed. 
mainly?” 

“Jour printer by trade; do a little in pat- 
ent medicines; theater-actor—tragedy, you 
know; take a turn to mesmerism and 
Pagenology when there’s a chance; teach 
singing-geography school for a change; sling 
a lecture sometimes—oh, I do lots of things 
—most anything that comes handy, so it 
ain’t work, What’s your lay?” 

“T’ve done considerable in the doctoring 
way in my time. Layin’ on o’ hands is my 
best holt—for cancer and paralysis, and 
sich things; and I k’n tell a fortune pretty 
good when I’ve got somebody along to find 
out the facts for me. Preachin’s my line, 
too, and workin’ camp-meetin’s, and mis- 
sionaryin’ around.” 


What’s your line— 


so we 


Nobody never said anything for a while: 
then the young man hove a sigh and says: 

“Alas!” 

“What're you alassin’ about?” says the 
baldhead. 

“To think I should have lived to be lead. 
ing such a life, and be degraded down intg 
such company.” .And he begun to wipe the 
corner of his eye with a rag. 

“Dern your skin, ain’t the company good 
enough for you,” says the baldhead, pretty 
pert and uppish. 

“Yes, it is good enough for me; it’s ag 
good as I deserve; for who fetched me g9 
low when I was so high? I did myself, | 
don’t blame you, gentlemen—far from it; J 
don’t blame nobody. I deserve it all. Let 
the cold world do its worst; one thing | 
know—there’s a grave somewhere for me, 
The world may go on just as it’s always 
done, and take everything from me—loved 
Ones, property, everything; but it can’t take 
that. Some day I'll lie down in it and 
forget it all, and my poor broken heart will 
be at rest.” He went on a-wiping. 

“Drat your pore broken heart,” gays the 
baldhead; “what are you heaving your pore 
broken heart at'us fr? We hain’t done 


nothing.” 

“Ne, I know you haven’t. I ain’t blaming 
you, gentlemen. I brought myself down— 
yes, I did it myseM. It’s right I should 
suffer—perfectly right—I don’t make any 
moan.” 

“Brought you down from whar? Whar 
was you brought down from?” 

“Ah, you would not believe me; the 
world never believes—let it pass—’tis no 
matter. The secret of my birth—” 


“The secret of your birth! 
to say—” . 

“Gentlemen,” says the young man, very 
solemn, “I will reveal it to you, for I feel 


Do you mean 


I may have confidence in you. By rights I 
am a duke!” 
Jim’s eyes bugged out when he heard 


that; and I reckon mine did, too. Then the 
baldhead says: “No! you can’t mean it?” 

“Yes. My great-grandfather, eldest son of 
the Duke of Bridgewater fled to this coun- 
try about the end of the last centfry, to 
breathe the pure air of freedom; married 
here, and died, leaving a son, his own 
father dying about the same time. The sec* 
ond son of the late duke seized the titles 
and estates—the infant real duke was ig- 
nored. I am the lineal descendant of that in- 
fant—I am the rightful Duke of Bridgé- 
water; and here am I, forlorn, torn from 
my high estate, hunted of men, despised by 
the cold world, ragged, worn, heartbroken, 
and degraded to the companionship of 
felons on a raft!” : 

Jim pitied him ever so,much, and so did L 
We tried to comfort him, but he said it 
warn’t much use, he couldn’t be much com- 
forted; said if we was a mind to acknowl- 
edge him, that would do him more good than 
most anything else; so we said we would, 
if he would tell us how. He said we ought 
to bow when we spoke to him, and say 
“Your Grace,” or “My Lord,” or “Your 
Lordship’—and he wouldn’t mind it if we 
called him plain “Bridgewater,” which, he 
said, was a title anyway, and not a name; 
and one of us.ought to wait on him at 
dinner, and do any little thing for him he 
wanted done, 

Well, that was all easy, so we done it, 
All through dinner Jim stood around and 
waited on him, and says, “Will yo’ Grace 
have some o’ dis or some o’ dat?” and so 
on, and a body could see it was mighty 
pleasing to him. ‘ 

But the old man got pretty silent by and 
by—didn’t have much to say, and didn't 
look pretty comfortable over all that petting 
that was going on around that duke. He 
seemed to have something on his mind, 
So, along in the afternoon, he says: 

“Looky here, Bilgewater,’”’ he says, “Tm 
nation sorry for you, but you ain’t the only 
person that’s had troubles like that?” 

“No?” 

“No, you ain’t. You ain’t the only persop 
that’s been snaked down: wrongfully outa @ 
high place.” 

“Alas!” 

“No, you ain’t the only person th 
a secret of his birth.” And, by jings 
bigins to cry. 

“Hold! What do you mean?” 

“Bilgewater, kin I trust you?” says the 
old man, still sort of sobbing. 

“To the bitter death!” He took the old 
man by the hand and squeezed it, and says, 
“That secret of your being: speak! ; 

“Bilgewater, I am the late Dauphin!’ ae 

You bet you, Jim and me stared t”'3 time, 
Then the duke says: 

“You are what?” 

“Yes, my friend, it is too tre 


that’s had 
he 
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Expenses You Don’t 
Have With a Bicycle 


O garage expense, no gasoline, 

no engine trouble, no big repair 

bills, no heavy tire bills, no cranking. 

Just hop on your Iver Johnson 

bicycle, get there quick, accomplish 

your business and be home again 
in a jiffy. 


IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


Strong truss-bridge frame, seam- 
less tubing of high carbon nickel 
steel, drop-forged parts, improved 
scientific “‘two-point’’ ball bearing 
construction both on one axle—runs 
as smooth as water over the dam. 

Iver Johnson “Superior” Road- 
ster Bicyole, $55.00. Other models 
$37.50 to $65.00. (No extra charge 
for Coaster Brake.) 











Three Iver Johnson Booklets Free. 
Indicate which book you want: 
A~" Arms," B—‘‘ Bioycles,’’ C—“* Motorcycles.” 
Iver Johnson’s Arms & CycleWorks 
316 River Street Fitchburg, Mass, 


99 Chambers St., New York 
717 Market St., San Francisco 
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is lookin’ at this very moment on the pore 
disappeared Dauphin, Looy the Seventeen, 
son of Looy the Sixteen and Marry An 
tonette.” 

“You! <At your age! No! You mean 
you’re the late Charlemagne; you must be 
six or seven hundred years old, at the very 
least.” 

“Trouble has done it, Bilgewater, trouble 
has done it; trouble has brung these gray 
hairs and this premature. balditude. Yes, 
gentlemen, you see before you, in blue jeans 
and misery, the wanderin’, exiled, trampled- 
on, and sufferin’ rightful King of France.” 

Well, he 


cried and took on 


got him with us, too.. So we set in, like we 
done before with the duke, and tried to 
comfort him. But he said it warn’t no use, 
nothing but to be dead and done with it 
all could do him any good; though he said 
it often made him feel easier and better for 
a while if people treated him according to 
his rights, and got down on one knee to 
speak to him, and always called him “Your 
Majesty,” and waited on him first at meals, 
and didn’t set down in his presence till he 
asked them. So Jim and me set to majesty- 
ing him, and doing this and that and t’other 
for him, and standing up till he told us we 
might set down. This done him heaps of 
good, and so he got cheerful and comfort- 
able. But. the duke kind of soured on him, 
and didn’t look a bit satisfied with the way 
things was going; still, the king acted real 
friendly towards him, and said the duke’s 
great-grandfather and all the other Dukes of 
Bilgewater was a good deal thought of by 
his father, and was allowed to come to the 
palace considerable; but the duke stayed 
huffy a good while, till by and by the king 
says: 

“Like as not we got to be together a 
blamed long time on this h-yer raft, Bilge- 
water, and so what’s the use o’ your bein’ 
sour? It ‘ll only make things oncomfort- 
able. It ain’t my fault I warn’t born a duke, 
it ain’t your fault you warn’t born a king— 
30 what’s the use to worry? Make tlte best 
o’ things the way you find ’em, says I—that’'s 
my motto. This ain’t no bad thing that 
we've struck here—plenty grub, and an easy 
life—come, give us your hand, duke, and 
le’s be friends.” 
The duke done it, and Jim and me was 
pretty glad to see it. It took away all the 
uncomfortableness and we felt mighty good 
over it, because it would ’a’ been a miser- 
able business to have any unfriendliness on 
the raft; for what you want, above all things, 
on a raft, is for everybody to be satisfied, 
and feel right and kind towards the others. 
It didn’t take me long to make up my mind 
that these liars warn’t no kings nor dukes 


at all, but just low-down humbugs and 
frauds. But I never said nothing, never let 
on; kept it to myself; it’s the best way; 


then you don’t have no quarrels, and don’t 
get into no trouble. If they wanted us to 
call them kings and dukes, I hadn’t no ob- 
jections, "long as it would keep peace in 
the family; and it warn’t no use to tell Jim, 
so I didn’t tell him. If I never learnt noth- 
ing else out of pap, I learnt that the best 
way to get along with this kind of people is 
to let them have their own way. 


CHAPTER XX 


HEY asked us considerable questions; 
wanted to know what we covered up the 
raft that way for, and laid by in the day- 
time instead of running—was Jim a run- 
away nigger? Says I: 

“Goodness sakes! would a runaway nigger 
run south?” 

No, they allowed he wouldn’t. I had to 
account for things some way, so I says: 
“My folks was living in Pike County, in 
Missouri, where I was born, and they all 
died off but me and pa and my brother Ike. 
Pa, he ‘lowed he’d break up and go down 
and live with Uncle Ben, who’s got a little 
one-horse place on the river forty-four mile 
below Orleans. Pa was pretty poor, and had 
some debts; so when he squared up there 
warn’t nothing left but sixteen dollars and 
our nigger, Jim. That warn't enough to take us 
fourteen hundred mile, deck passage nor no 
other way. Well, when the river rose pa 
had a streak of luck one day; he ketched 





| hold out; a steamboat run over the forrard 


| day or two we had considerable trouble, be- 


‘going to be pretty ugly, it was easy to see 





s* 


this piece of a .raft; so we reckoned we'd 
go down to Orleans on it. Pa’s luck didn’t 


corner of the raft one night, and we all went 
overboard and dove under the wheel; Jim 
and me come up all right, but pa was drunk, 
and Ike was only four years old, so they 
never come up no more. Well, for the next 


cause people was always coming out in 
skiffs and trying to take Jim away from me, 
saying they believed he was a runaway nig- 
ger. We don’t run daytimes no more now; 
nights they don’t bother us.” 

The duke says: 

“Leave me alone to cipher out a way so 
we can run in the daytime if we want to. 
I'll think the thing over—I’ll invent a plan 
that’ll fix it. We'll let it alone for today, 
because of course we don’t want to go by 
that town yonder in daylight—it mightn’t 
be healthy.” 


Towards night it begun to darken up and 
look like rain; the heat-lightning was 
squirting around low down in the sky, and 
the leaves was beginning to shiver—it was 


that. 


so that me | 
and Jim didn’t know hardly what to do, we | 
was so sorry—and so glad and proud we'd | 
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The History of a Word 


HE trade-mark ‘‘Kodak’’ was first applied, 

in 1888, to a camera manufactured by us and 
intended for amateur use. 

« It was simply invented—made up from letters of 
the alphabet to meet our trade-mark requirements. 
It was short and euphonious and likely to stick 

in the public mind,,and therefore seemed to us to 
be admirably adapted to use in exploiting our new 
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product. 


It was, of course, immediately 
registered, and so is ours, both 
by such registration and by 
common law. Its first applica- 
tion was to the Kodak Camera, 
Since then we have applied it to 
other goods of our manufacture, 
as, for instance, Kodak Tripods, 
Kodak Portrait. Attachments, 
Kodak Film, Kodak Film Tanks 
and Kodak Amateur Printers. 

The name ‘‘Kodak’’ does not 
mean that these goods must be 
used in connection with a Kodak 
camera; for as a matter of fact any 
of them may be used with other 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


Eastman Kodak Company, 


Rochester, N. Y., The Kodah City. 


It had no ‘‘derivation.’’ 


apparatus or goods. It simply 
means that they originated with, 
and are manufactured by, the 
Eastman Kodak Company. 

“‘Kodak’’ being our registered 
and common law trade-mark 
can not be rightly applied except 
to goods of our manufacture. 

If you ask at the store fora 
Kodak Camera, or Kodak Film, 
or other Kodak goods and are 
handed something not of our 
manufacture, you are not get- 
ting what you specified, which 
is obviously unfair both to you 
and to us. 
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and body are made of one piece of heavy, tust-proof copper-bearing iron, 
This one-piece feature is patented, and is the reason why Princess Ranges 


continue to bake quickly and evenly as long as they last. 


gets old, there are no joints or cracks to widen out and Jet in cold air to cool 
the oven and weaken the draft and require more fuel. 
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will fast a life-timfe and be absolutely dependable as long as they last. 


There are many other patented features worth investigating before you. 
buy.a range, such as the large copper reservoir adjoining the fire box, the two. 


bandy. warming cabinets, and the roomy warming closet with pipe*behind it. | 
There are Princess dealers everywhere. Consult one of them or write direc? to us for | 
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So the duke and the king went to 


Pete way laa 
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overhauling our wigwam, to see what the 
beds was like. My bed was a straw tick— 
better than Jim’s, which was a corn-shuck 
tick; there’s always cobs around about in a 
shuck tick, and they poke into you and 
hurt; and when you roll over the dry shucks 
sound like you was rolling over in a pile of 
dead leaves; it makes such a rustling that 
you wake up. Well, the duke allowed he 
would take my bed; but the king allowed 
he wouldn't. He says: 

“TI should ’a’reckoned the difference in 
rank would a sejested to you that a corn- 
shuck bed warn’t just fitten for me to sleep 
on. Your Grace’ll take the shuck bed your- 
self.” 

Jim and me was in a sweat again for a 
minute, being afraid there. was going to be 
some more trouble amongst them; so we was 
pretty glad when the duke says: 

“°Tis my fate to be always ground into 
the mire under the iron heel of oppression. 
Misfortune has broken my once ‘haughty 
spirit; I yield, I submit; ’tis my fate. I am 
alone in the world—let me suffer; I can 
bear it.” r 

We got away as soon as it was good and 
dark. The king told us to stand well out 
towards the middle of the river, and not 
show a light till we got a long ways below 
the town. We come in sight of the little 
bunch of lights by and by—that was the 
town, you know—and slid by, about a half a 
mile out, all right. When we was three- 
quarters of a mile below we hoisted up our 
signal lantern; and about ten o'clock it came 
on to rain and blow and thunder and 
lighten like everything; so the king told us 
to both stay on watch till the weather got 
better; then him and the duke crawled into 
the wigwam and turned in for the night. 
It was my watch below till twelve, but I 
wouldn't ’a’ turned in anyway if I'd had a 
bed, because a body don’t see such a storm 
as that every day in the week, not by a long 
sight. My souls, how the wind did scream 
along! And every second or two there'd 
come a glare that lit up the white-caps for 
a half a mile around, and you'd see the 
islands looking dusty throfigh the rain, and 
the trees thrashing around in the wind; 
then comes a h-whack!—bum! bum! bum- 
ble-umble-um-bum-bum-bum-bum —and_ the 
thunder would go rumbling and grumbling 
away, and quit—and then rip comes another 
flash and another sockdolager. The waves 
most washed me off the raft sometimes, but 
I hadn’t any clothes on, and didn’t mind. 
We didn’t have no trouble about snays; the 
lightning was glaring and flittering around 
so constant that we could sce them plenty 
soon enough to throw her head this way or 
that and miss them. 

I had the middle watch, you know, but I 
was pretty sleepy by that time, so Jim said 
he would stand the first half of it for me; 
he was always mighty good that way, Jim 
was. I crawled into the wigwam, but the 
king and the duke had their legs sprawled 
around so there warn't no show for me; so 
I laid outside—I didn’t mind the rain, be- 
cause it was warm, and the waves warn’t 
running so high now. About two they come 
up again, though, and Jim was going to call 
me; but he changed his mind, because he 
reckoned they warn’t high enough yet to 
do any harm; but he was mistaken about 
that, for pretty soon all of a sudden along 
comes a regular ripper and washed me over- 
board. It most killed Jim a-laughing. He 
was the easiest nigger to laugh that ever 
was, anyway. 

I took the watch, and Jim he laid down 
and snored away; and by and by the storm 
let up for good and all; and the first cabin- 
light that showed I rousted him out, and we 
slid the raft into hiding-quarters for the 
day. 

The king. got out an. old ratty deck” “of 
cards after breakfast, and him and the duke 
played seven-up awhile, five cents a game. 
Then they got tired of it, and allowed they 
would “lay out a campaign,” as they called 
it. The duke went down into his carpet-bag, 
and fetched up a lot of little printed bills 
and read them out loud. One bill said, “The 


celebrated Dr. Armand de Montalban, of 
Paris,” would “lecture on the Science of 
Phrenology” at such and such a place, on 


the blank day of blank, at ten cents admis- 
sion, and “furnish charts of character at 
twenty-five cents apiece.” The duke said 
that was him. In another bill he was the 
“world-renowned Shakespearian tragedian, 
Garrick the Younger, of Drury Lane, Lon- 
don.” In other bills he had a lot of other 
names and done other wonderful things, like 
finding water and gold with a “divining- 
rod,” “dissipating witch spells,” and so on. 
By and by he says: 

“But the histrionic muse is the darling. 
Have you ever trod the boards, Royalty?” 

“No,” says the king. 

“You shall, then, before you’re three days 
older, Fallen Grandeur,” says the duke. “The 
first good town we come to we'll hire a hall 
and do the sword-fight in ‘Richard III.’ and 
the balcony scene in ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ 
How does that strike you?” 


“I’m in, up to the hub, for anything that 
will pay, Bilgewater; but, you see, I don’t 
know nothing about play-actin’, and hain’t 
ever seen much of it. I was too small when 
pap used to have ’em at the palace. Do you 
reckon you can learn me?” 

“Easy!” 

(To be continued) 


Make wone neighborhood a reading neigh- 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Flannel Shirt 


Positively th Ba moet sensational Flannel Shirt 
bargain—a rock bottom price absolutely ds > 
my by ed mae. re We were og buy out alimited 

at practically our own price This i 
a bargain leader we will never be able oie 5k - 

Just what 
S ing Weig hat forall cre cara 
je of yw Aas — and durable wool-mixed 

Flannel double stitched seams, perfectly tailored and 
fullcut.” bhp sight for Sp pring, Summer and Fall 
use. - lar reasted style, with large pocket. 
Pea X sttcose 3 attached 4. & 

made et t. Color, yonty Sizes, 14 to 17. 
State ‘size collar you wear. . 70411, 
Send no money—pay only $2.29 for Tairton arrival, 


Limited Stock—Send Now! 


This is such : wentuee bargain we will send it — 
outa benny down. You judge it. If not the 
Flannel Shi at ayrosin, returnit and 

refunded name, address 

money. UL in such abargain. Stock i is Ys limited— 
order now. Sen aa several—you always need them, 


j-» Dept. 621, ee 
Mixson’s Seed 
Cataleg 


Now Ready For You. Brim- 
ful of helpful suggestions 
for both Farmer and Home 
Gardener. Complete with 
cultural directions, also de- 
scription of many money- 
making crops for the South. 


Get Your Copy Today 


If interested in any special 
‘erop write us. Our Com- 
plete Seed Service is at your 
command, whether you 
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want Cotton Seed, Field 
Seeds, Vegetable Seeds, or 
Seeds for your Garden. 


W. H. Mixson Seed 
Company 
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Will Build That Fairyland. 
; Plant Vestal Roses in your ff 
yard; they excel in form, vitality 
and loveliness. Plant any time. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Send for 
our Spring Guide, giving valuable’ 
information and listing hundreds 
of roses, plants, fruits and berries. 
It’s Free—Write Today. 

JOS. W. VESTAL & SON, 

Box C-856 Little Rock, ins 
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THE EDITOR SAYS— 


Mr. McAdoo Defends the Federal 
Farm Loan Act 


HE Federal Farm Loan Act has 

broved a big factor in changing tenant 
farmers to landowners, and helping small 
farmers in increasing the sise of their 
holdings. The best farming is done by the 
landowner that lives on his .place and 
cultivates @ good sized acreage. Too 
many of our farmers cultivate farms 
that are entirely too small to allow the 
most economical production of our gen- 
eral ficld crops, and any agency that 
makes it possible to lower production 
fosts should be supported. The consti- 
{utionality of this act has been attacked, 
and Ex-Secretary of the Treasury Wm. 
G. McAdoo has rushed to i@ defense. 
Mr. McAdoo’s article on the subject ap- 
bears in this weck’s Progressive Farmer, 
and you should by all means turn to page 
14 and read what he has to say. 


Don’t Miss the Many Good Things 

' in Next Week’s “Cultivation 
Special” 

CULTIVATION is always a big prob- 


™ lem and one that has much to do with 
the Success of the crop. We are publish- 
9 articles in next week’s Progressive 
armer that deal with ihe subject in gen- 
tral, and others that devote attention to 
“ cultivation of particular crops. In 
wed days of high production costs any 
rmation that will aid you in giving 
the crops better cultivation at less cost 


a be of interest, and for this reason 
ve are making our issue of March 13 a 





OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to ‘‘ The Young People’s Department". The Progressive Farmer 

















Young People’s Club Programs 
March 30—St. Patrick’s Day 


Song: The Wearing o’ the Green. 

Answer roll-call with name of some 
well known Irishman, and tell for what 
he is well known. 

Paper: Who was St. Patrick, and why 
was the day made famous? 

Paper: Who was William of Orange, 
and what part did he play in the history 
of Ireland? 

Songs: The Harp That Once Through 
Tara's Halls, When I Dream of Old Erin, 
River Shannon, 

Refreshments: 
grape juice. 


Jelly sandwiches and 











Work of a Literary Society 
(Girle’ $1 Prize Letter) 


WANT to tell the readers about a literary 

eociety of which I am a member. I am 
in high school now, and have been a mem- 
ber of thia society for several years., 


after 
about 


This society meets every Monday 
school hours and has a membership of 
After the roll is called 


. ae girls. 
50 d the minutes read, we have our program. 


Each week we take up a new author. One girl 
will tell of his life and another discusses his 
works, and still another may recite some of 
this poetry or tell one of his stories. Some- 
times we have debates as to which of two 
authors is the greater. Such men as Poe, 
Emerson, Bryant, Hawthorne and Long: 
fellow are taken up for discussion. 
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Besides the literary part of our program, 
we have songs and music by the members. 
Gur society has various ways of making 
money. Since school started in Septem- 
ber, we have given two plays, clearing about 
$35 each fime. With this money we do 2 
great deal of charity. During the war wé 
adopted a little French and an Italian orphan, 


Besides valuable knowledge gained by be- 
longing to this society, new friends are 
gained through the meeting together. 

ELIZABETH BARTON. 

Buntyn, Tenn. 


A Club Member’s Story 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 


AM a little. ten-year-old boy in the fourth 
grade. I like to be a club member, but 
have been a member only one year. 


Last year Mama let me have the first two 
hatches—25 chicks—to begin my work with. 
(We have purebred Barred Rocks.) IT gave 
them to one hen and put them in an old 
feeding pen, with one end covered to keep 
them dry. They had plenty of room, and 
the best care I could give them. 


I kept them in the pen several days, and 
they would come back to the pen at night. 
They grew off nicely, and every one who 
saw. them said they were fine, but I lost 
ten when they were good frying size. I sold 
eight friers at 59 cents apiece and kept seven 
pullets. 


My little bunch of biddies were so gentle 
they would eat from my hand, follow me 
to the barn, and fly upon my back when I 
stooped. 


One of my pullets got into the well. She 
perched upon the curb and had to stay all 
night. The next morning Papa made a rope 
ewing and let me down into the well. I 
would have lost her if she had been afraid 
of me, but when she saw me she flew upon 
my shoulder, and Papa drew us up. | 


My pen of chickens won a prize at the 
county fair. GALEN G. HERRINGTON. 
Neshoba, Miss. 


I think The Progressive Farmer the best 
farm paper printed, and wish it was in 
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every country home in North Carolina.— 
Odella Melvin, Benson, N. GC 
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Where Matilda Was Found 


A WOMAN sent her daughter Matilda to 

a neighbor’s to borrow The Progressive 
Farmer, ‘for her subscription hati expired and 
she did not want to miss reading any num- 
ber of it. 

It was a warm day, so Matilda could walk 
slowly and listen to the birds singing as she 
went. She got to the neighbor's, and they 
gave the paper to her, and she then started 
back home. But when she got to the pas- 
ture she climbed over the fence and sat 
down and began to rpad “Huck Finn.” 
When Matilda failed to return within a rea- 
sonable length ef time,. her mother got 
anxious about her and sent her brother 
after her. When he got to the pasture, whom 
should he see but Matilda, sitting on the 
log reading the letters by the boys and 
girls, for she had finished “Huck,” which 
was very exciting that week. 

When they got home and her brother told 
their mother where he had found her, and 
what she was reading, her mother gaid she 
did not blame her, for she wanted te read 
“Huck” herself. FRANCES SHAMBURGER. 

Star, N.C. 


The Country Lad 


wat a fine thing it is to be a boy—to 

be a barefoot boy in touch with nature 
and rural freedom. To climb the cherry and 
apple trees, to race for the “ole swimmin’ 
hole,” to tinker in the woodshed and romp 
in the barn loft, or, if he should desire some- 
thing more exciting, to charge the biggest 
and most heavily garrisoned hornets’ nest of 
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the entire neighborhood. To walk through 
the wheat fields of gold, merry with the 
calls of old “Bob White,” or, into the dark 
green corn that rattles and cracks in the 
breezes of the summer twilight. To pick the 
cotton, dig the potatoes, shuck the corn, 
wrestle in the shucks and learn that good 
health, brawn, and the unmeasured joys of 
a free, simple life is the rich heritage of the 
country lad. The child of the soil comes to 
know every tree and bush. He can name all 
the flowers from the first buttercup of the 
spring time to the goldenrod that gilds the 
sunset of the year. These sunburnt boys, 
who are acquainted with every tree and 
flower, who feast on huckleberries and wild 
strawberries, are, also, the great dreamers of 
every age, the Josephs who dream of sheaves 
and stars that bow down. And the dream- 
ers of early life become the rulers of later 
years.—The Uplift. 


Some Interesting Facts About 
Bathing 


Ho’ many of our Progressive Farmer boys 

and girls know all the interesting facts 
about. bathing set forth in the following ar- 
ticle: 


“Your skin is covered with little open- 
ings—five million of them! They are the 
‘mouths’ of the fat and sweat glands. 
2700 in every square inch of skin on 
your palm! 

“Through these ‘mouths,’ the skin gives 
off oils, perspiration, waste matter from 
the system. This cast-off matter is 
thrown off at the rate of one quart every 
twenty-four hours. It accumulates on 
the skin, gathers up dust, dirt, and im- 
purities. 

“Think of it;.the skin has five million 
‘mouths’ to be fed! 

“Tt is not enough that the hande look 
clean; washing the hands means much 
more than that. As a matter of health 
it is hard to over-estimate the impor- 
tance of washing the hands properly, and 
at the right time. And water alone, as 
you know, will not get the dirt off. You 
must use soap. The moment soap and 
water come in contact with the skin, the 
soap separates into two parts: one part 
absorbs the impurities that are in the 
‘mouths’; the other part forms a lather 
which takes up these impurities together 
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with the dirt and dust, and carries them 


off into the water” 


The Origin of ““Mary’s Lamb” 


MARY was a Massachusetts girl, and her 

lamb was one of twins. It was thrust 
out of the pen by its mother, and- Mary 
took it home and cared for it, and it became 
a great pet in the family. One morning when 
it was to be taken to pasture, it could not 
be found; but as Mary went singing on her 
way to school, it heard her voice and fol- 
lowed her. At the school house door, for 
fear it would stray away, she picked it up, 
and managed to carry it secretly to her desk, 
where it lay quietly, covered with her shawl 
until she was called to her spelling class. 
Then the lamb pattered after her. The chil- 
dren laughed and the teacher asked for an 
explanation. Mary related the incident and 
the teacher turned it into a lesson .on the 
love of animals for human beings. 

It happened that a young man named 
Rowlston, the son of a riding-master in 
Boston, who was fitting himself for Har- 
vard, was at school that morning. 

A few days after, he produced his famous 
poem. How it came to be published, Mary 
did not know, for the young man died soon 
after. The lamb lived many years and was 
gored to death by an angry cow. 

AMY BURRESS. 

Wesson, Ark. 


Going Back to the Farm 


I WAS raised on a farm near Selma, John- 

ston County, N. C. I did like a great 
many other boys have dorie, left the farm 
after getting grown. I have been off 
the farm now for about twenty-five years, en- 
gaged in other work. I can now see if I had 
remained on the farm and studied my busgi- 
ness as hard as I have had to study to make 
a success of the other fellow’s business and 
to hold my position, I would have been so 
much better off in more ways than one, 
especially financially. 

I have three little boys and I feel a great 
responsibility resting on my shoulders. I 
must bring these boys up right if I expect 
to do my duty towards them and to myself. 
I am so much convinced that the farm: is the 
best place in the world to raise children, 
that I have bought a farm six miles out and 
expect to take them there to live the first 


of April. It makes me happy to see how 
anxious they afe to get there. 
Charlotte, N. C. J. A. GARNER. 


Taming Pigs 


-J« TAME all of my father’s pigs, and 
might be well to tell how. 

I go into the place where we keep the 
sows and little pigs and play with the pigs. 
Théey bite my fingers at first, but after a 
little while they lie down and go to sleep. 
When they awaken they are sometimes 
scared, but after a little while they get tame, 

I grease them back of the ears and be- 
tween the legs, and brush them with a soft 
brush. After they are tame they follow me 
about and I can drive or call them anywhere 
I wish, and they are not so troublesome to 
handle and don’t run off much of their flesh, 
as they do when they are wild. Our sows 
are all tame and there is no danger of get- 
ting hurt by them. 

My father gave me a sow, and I am going 
to raise some pigs to sell. 

Cascade, Va. = CORDELIA FRENCH. 


HOW MUCH DO YOU KNOW? 
—About Music 


CONTINUING our quotations from Dr. 
Frank Crane’s article in the American 
Magazine, we now present his score of 
questions on music: 
1. For what instrument did Chopin com- 
pose? 


it 


What is a famous work of Handel? 


2. 

3. Of Haydn? 

4. Of Wagner? 

5. Of Verdi? 

6. Of Rossini? 

7. Of Sullivan? 

8 Of De Bussy? 

9, Who was Mendelssohn? 

10. What did Tschaikowsky compose? 

11. For what is Paderewski distinguished? 

12, Paganini? . : 

13. Jenny Lind? 

14. Caruso? 

15. Farrar? 

16. What is the difference. between an 
Opera and an Oratorio? 

17. What is waltz time? 

18. What does Coloratura mean? 

19. Name two stringed instruments, two 


brass, two woodwind, one that is struck, one 
that is picked, and one that has°*a keyboard. 
20.—What gteat musician was deaf? 


Answers to the art questions printed in 
last week’s Progressive Farmer are as fol- 
lows: 


1, Venus de Milo. 2, The Laocoén. 3, Ra- 
fael. 4, Michel Angelo. 5, Millet. 6, Land- 
scape. 7, Portraits. 8, Children. 9, Land- 


10, Metal Work. 11, Painting 
of scenes of Common Life. 12, Last Supper 
(or Mona Lisa). 13, Revival. of learning. 14, 
Great artist. 15, A Dutch artist. 16, Cologne, 
Milan, Notre Dame in Paris. 17, Bartholdi, 
18, Rubens: 19, A Spanish painter. 20, 
Stuart. 2 


scape (sky). 
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Peanuts, Soy Beans, Peas, Beans } 
GUARANTEED 


Larger Yield 






NitrA- ger 


Mix 


With the Seed When You Plant 


It improves your crop and land and is easy to apply, It will 
produce a bumper crop and leave sufficient plant food in the 
soil to double the yield of the crop following. 


if i¢ Doesn’t Improve Your Crop— 
YOUR MONEY BACK 


Put NitrA-germ on half your acreage and watch the results. 


What it has done for your neighbors, it will do for you. 


below what they have done with NitrA-germ: 


J. ©. Brannen, Claxton, Ga., made 190 bushels of peanuts 


to the acre with NitrA-germ. 


Louis H. Peel, Williamston, N. €., made 184 bushels of pea- 


nuts to the acre with NitrA-germ. 


C. E. Zedaker, Lumber Bridge, N. C., madg 2 tons of peavine 
hay per acre with NitrA-germ as agai 


per acre without NitrA-germ. 


Ibs, without. 


only a, half ton 


Read 


T. & Johnsen, Oak City, N. C., made 1600 Ths. of cowpeas 
on two-thirds of an acre with NitrA-germ against only $00 


A. M. Tyler, Neeses, S. C., made bumper crops of velvet 
beans and peas and his cotton planted later on the same 
land did twice as weil as before. 


Thousands of Others in Your State Have Made Fine Crops With NitrA-germ. 
How We Guarantee Your Crop 


Write for NitrA-germ for half your acreage of Pe 
Use it on half your seed. Plant the two crops separa 


i If the NitrA-germed crop isn’t an impr 
ppastitiand . refund your money cheerfully. 


You have but to fill out a simple 
record blank that we furnish. 


You Have All to Gain 
and Nothing to Lose 





the judge. 


SEND MONEY 


the goods. 


address 


Half Acre. .... 

i to 4 Acres, acre. . 

5 to 19 Acres, acre. . 1.80 100 Aores or more... 1.35 
NitrA-germ is a standard crop improver used 
for years extensively and successfully through- 
out the South, Full instructions shipped with 
It wille interesting to note"the dif- 
ference in size, color, growth and yield of your 
crop. In ordering specify the crop for which 
NitrA-germ is ordered. . 
We will also send postpaid freé on request our 
booklet on better crops. 

Ask for Booklet No. 27-R. 

Send your order today before you forget. Simply 


NitrA-germ, Dept. 27-R, 


Savannah, Georgia 


anuts, Soy Beans, Peas, Beans or other legumes. 
te on the same kind of soil and watch the 
ovement we will take your word for it and 


You alone are 


ORDER OR CHECK FOR 


YOUR SUPPLY TODAY. 

Or instruct us to make shipment C. O. D. 
Prices Delivered Per Acre. 

-$1.25 20 to 49 Acres, acre.. 1.65 


2.00 50 to 99 Acres, acre.. 1.50 













Box 180, 
jefferson, 


CATALO 


gf CATAL 
Pill FREE, 











Sweet Potato Plants for Sale 


I QUOTE SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
AT $1.75 PER THOUSAND. 
Shipments begin after March Ist. 
Nancy Hall, Porto Rico and Dooley Yam varieties. 
Ten thousand lots, 1.60 per thousand. Cash 
with orders. Write or wire. 
W. J. HAWKINS, Box 392, PLANT CITY, FLA. 














Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a 


club and get a reward. 





SEED THAT’S FIT FOR PLANTING 





Our 1920 Catalog is now ready for 
mailing and we want you to have it. 
It describes and prices all seed for the 
Farm, Field and Garden, including 
Watermelon Seed, Cowpeas, Soja and 
Velvet Beans, Peanuts, Potatoes, Chu- 
fas, and Artichokes, Improved Seed 
Corn, Seed for Forage Crops, Clover, 
Grasses, etc. 

CURRY-ARRINGTON CO., 
Box 136, Rome, Georgia. 





SWEET CLOVER 


Buy your seed direct at wholesale prices. All kinds. 
Let us save you money on your Clover Seed. Write 
for wholesale prices and samples teday. Get our 
Big 1920 Seed Catalog FREE. 

Dave Peck Seed Co., 2412 Pa. Ave., Evansville, Ind. 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, which guarantees the re- 
liability of all advertising it carries.” 











' PL ANTS: Sigh Grade Frost Proof Cabbage | 


Plants. Millions now ready. Varieties 
Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession, and Flat Dutch. Prices: 
1,000 for $2.25; over 4,000 at $2.00 per 1,000 
by express, charges collect. By Mail, 
postpaid, 500 for $1.75; 1,000 for $3.00. 
Onion and Lettuce Plants same price. 
We are booking orders now for early 
Tomato and Potato plants. Write for 
literature. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


PIEDMONT PLANT COMPANY 
Greenville, S. C. Albany, Ga. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The Cotton Market Situation 


HE cotton market has been gradue 


ally firming up this week, and 
futures have been drawing aearer ta 
a parity with the spot quetations in 
the Southern markets. Phe demand 
for spot cotton in the South has been 
quite slack for some time, and whey 
the spot markets lack demand, th¢ 
contract markets are obliged to ab. 
sorb all the selling, for hedging and 
everything else. An enormous spot 
business was done at eatfier periods 
of the season, and it has taken a long 
time to get all this coteen moved, 
There has been very littte new buse 
iness in the exports which bave been 
going on for the last few months, ag 
the excessively low rates 6f exchangg 
are practically prohibitery, They arg 
talking still lower levels for exchange, 
but this must stop some time or othe 
er. While exporters find the exchangg 
conditions a bar to busihegs, all the 
same the foreigners muSt have the 
cotton, and it is up to thém to are 
range the terms of paytnéat which 
will admit of the necessary raw maé¢ 
terial being sent to them. Perhaps 
the worst has been passed, despite 
what the Jeremiahs may have to Say, 

The principal danger in the cotton 
market, as in all the markéts, is the 
increasing sullenness of the masses in 
regard to the high cost ef necessities; 
the recognition of the fac¢-that if the 
steady rise in wages is to be checked, 
the motive for it must be temeved, 
and the cure applied. When other 
commodities fall, of ceursé cotton 
must fall also. To be sufe when oth- 
er things cost less, the retwras on the 
cotton will be correspendingly moré 
valuable as to purchasing pewer; but 
the man who realized en his cotton 
at the high levels will be afl the bets 
ter off. When general prices aré 
high, money has less value. The wis 
course then is to realize en come 
modities when they are high, and then 
save as much of the mority as pos¢ 
sible against the coming time, whet 
it will buy more. 

Speaking broadly, it seems that cote 
ton is apt to maintain a yery good 
parity of value as cotmparted with 
other commodities for a geod while 
to come, albeit, the full inf{ated prices 
cannot be expected to list, It is go- 
ing to take several years to get the 
world back to a normal supply of 
cotton goods, and it is ging to be 
impossible to make eneugh cotton to 
do this all at once. In the meantime, 
cotton is far too dear new to justify 
speculating in it for a further risé 
There can be no wisdom in refusing 
to sell, when possible, for 40 cents, 
and then planting on a prospect of 
around 30 cents. 

W. T. WILLIAMS. 

Savannah, Ga. 


A Satisfying Home—the Farmer's 


Goal 


BEFORE farming as a business of 
profession can be éonsidered sucé 
cessful in the highest and best sens¢ 
the profits arising from productios 
and distribution of farm product$ 
must be shared by the household. 

Good breeds of livestack and the 
most approved and up-to-date labore 
saving farm implements are a necess 
sity on the: farm. 

Likewise up-to-date, sanitary, and 
drudgery-saving conveniences are as 
appropriate for the home as this mas 
chinery is for the farm. 

The wife and children must not bé 
neglected. 


The home is, after all, the thing 
most desirable. 

The goal of the successful farmer 
should be the home that satisties, the 
home that is restful, delightful, em 
joyable—a home such as the children 
are loath to quit, when they arrive 


at maturity, but ambitiods to preP 
another one like for themseives 


some other farm.—Dr. J. H. Worst 4 
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Orthard and Truck Farm 
Work for March 


By L. A. 


pruningshould have been done, 

but if it hasn’t been done it is 
now time to sound the last call 
Pruning as a rule should not be done 
after the buds be- 
gin to swell and 
the leaves begin to 
come out; se 
heavy, pruning ai 
ihis time will be 
such a severe shock 
to the tree as to 
do considerable 
harm. But-just as 
long as the tree is 
almost dormant 
and is not growing, the winter prun- 
ing can be safely done. Therefore, 
may we suggest to all who have not 
pruned-their fruit trees that they get 
busy with them at once, provided 
growth has not commenced? 


Toe time of year is with us when 


hec: 
peca 
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The time for sounding the last call 
{., winter spraying for the San Jose 
scale is here. This sprayings should 
have ben given earlier, but if it hasn’t 
been given and the trees are still 
dormant, get busy arid give it at once. 
The San Jose scale is present almost 
everywhere, and there are but few 
orchards in the whole country where 
this pest is not at work. The only 
method of controlling it is by giving 
one or two of these sprayings with 
lime-sulphur or other winter sprays 
during the winter. 

Study Spray Materials Now 

VERY fruit and truck grower who 

is going to do any spraying this 
spring and summer, and that should 
niean everyone who is growing any 
of these crops, should make a care- 
ful study of the different spraying 
materials right now. Get the catalogs 
from the various manufacturers oi 
spray materials and carefully stud: 
them and make definite plans as to 
what spray mixture you are going t 
use for the different insect and plant 
diseases that have been troubling you. 
Then proceed to purchase what you 
will need to use this spring and sum- 
mer because those who wajt to buy 
these until the very moment they are 
needed will usually have to put off 
the spraying a sufficient length of 
time to give the insect or plant dis- 
ease time to go ahead and do con- 
siderably more damage. These spray 
materials are advertised in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer from time to time, 
and you could not do.a better thing 
than to write these advertisers for 
their literature. 


Are your cabbage being attacked by 
plant lice? If so, spray them right 
away with Black-Leaf-40 or some 
other nicotine solution. Keep in mind 
that this spray mixture must come in 
actual contact with the pest in.or- 
‘er to kill it. Better watch this pest 
because, even though it is small, what 
it lacks in this respect it makes up 
in numbers and will sqon destroy thé 
crop unless killed. 

Watermelon, cucumber and canta- 
loupe seed*should be soaked in for- 
maldehyde before planting. Soak wa- 
termelon seed 15 minutes and cucum- 
ber and cantaloupe seed 10 minutes in 
a solution of this material in the pro- 
portion of 1 part of the commercial 
formaldehyde to 200 parts of water. 
This will help prevent many of the 
harmful diseases which attack these 
Crops, 

Fertilize Truck Crops Heavily 


OX of the very first requirements 

of the truck grower is to give the 
vegetables all of the plant food they 
fan possibly make use of. When 
8towing truck it is as much a mat- 
ter of getting to the market early as 


. 
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it is getting there at all; because the 
old saying, “the early bird catches 
the worm,” was never more applica- 
ble to anything than to this matter 
rowing truck, especially when 
to the local market. 
potatoes, ete., that 


of g 
one is catering 
} 


Cabbage, beans, 


will bring a high price one week may 
be a drug on the market and at a 
low price a week later. Hence ‘it is 
of the utmost importance to plant 


as early as possible, to fertilize well, 
cultivate well and properly care for 
the crop so as to bring it to maturity 
at the earliest possible date. There 


is just gs much to this phase of 
trucking as there is in growing big 
crops. It is entirely possible for a 


small yield put on the market early in 
the season to bring considerably more 


money than a large yield placed on 
the market later in the season. We 
would just like to emphasize this point 
and suggest to every person growing 
crops on a small or large scale or 
whether for the local market or the 
distant market, to get busy and get 
there early. 

Those having lettuce, cabbage and 
other crops growing now should give 
a liberal side application of sulphate 
of ammonia or nitrate of soda. Just 
as lettuce,and cabbage begin to head 
is a very appropriate time to apply 
these fertilizers. Give them 150, 250 
or 300 pounds per acre, carefully 
working it into the Soil. Top dressing 
of this kind will hustle them along 
and give larger heads. 


Spring Sprays for Peaches 


PRAYING peaches to control cur- 

culio, aphis}? leaf curl, brown rot, 
scab, etc., will have to be started right 
soon. The curculio is the black beetle- 
like insect that punctures a hole in 
the young peach, lays an egg in it 
which hatches into the peach worm 
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that bores around in the peach and 
makes it second-class fruit, and it is 
this early spring spraying that will 
help to control this pest. The first 
spraying should be given the peach 
just as the blossom or shuck from 
the bloom begins to fall off the young 
fruit. Either the self-boiled lime- 
sulphur ‘can be used for this spray- 
ing, or the concentrated lime-sulphur, 
which is used for the winter spray- 

, can be used; but it must be dilut- 
ed down to a very much weaker con- 
dition than when used in the winter 


time. One gallon of the concentrated 
lime-sulphur to about 80 gallons of 
water is about the right amount. 


This lime-sulphur or the self-boiled 
lime-sulphur, either one, is for the 
purpose of controlling the leaf curl, 
brown rot and scab, and to control 
the curculio or worm, arsenate of 
lead or some other poison should be 
added. About two pounds of arsen- 
ate of lead to 50 gailous of the spray 
mixture is about the right amount. 

To properly control worms in peaches 
and the plant diseases mentioned 
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Only Essex toga : 
. Hudson’s Qualities _ 
They Show Why Essex Went 3037 Miles in 50 Hours 


A critical public has judged theEssex. 
In the year past it set a world’s sales 


record. 


More than $35,000,000 was paid for 
22,000 Essex cars now in service. 
That shows how men wanted what 


Essex offered. 


Now Essex proves the accuracy of 


motordom’s judgment. 


Let the official tests speak: 


For instance, the radiator shutters by 
which efficient operating heat is main- 


tained in coldest weather. They mean 


everything to satisfactory winter driv- 
ing. Closed, they keep the heat in. 
No unsightly hood covers are needed. 


They give summer efficiency to gaso- 


line. They end hard starting. And in 


warm weather, opened, they give the 


On the Cincinnati Speedway a stock 
chassis Essex made a new world mark of 


3037 miles in 50 hours, under observa-’ 
tion of the American Automobile As- 


sociation. 


With other trials the same Essex ran 
a total of 5870 miles in 94 hours, 22 
minutes driving time, averaging over 


a mile a minute. 


Both Have This 
Motor Heat Control 


Still another Essex pheton holds the 
world’s 24-hour road mark of 1061 miles. 
The Essex and Hudson are of course 


totally different types. 


But note the advantages Essex shares 


with Hudson. 
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maximum cooling. 


The Performance Leaders 
in Every Community 


The Essex, of course, does not cost as 
much as the Hudson, and though it is 
admittedly the runner-up in perform- 


ance, it can never be all the Super- 


Six is. 


In speed—in acceleration—in _hill- 
climbing—in endurance—no stock car 
ever matched Hudson’s famous records. 

In every community you will find the 
two cars most noted for performance 
are the Hudson Super-Six and Essex. 


Demand for both is so large that only 


by placing your order ahead can you in- 


sure delivery when you want it. 


ESSEX MOTORS, Detroit, Mich. 
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A Single 
Stroke 


—and that tough old 
stump or boulder you 
have been wishing was 
some place else is 
shattered into easily 
handled pieces. 








































The Giant 
Farm Hand { 






will clear your land of stumps and boulders for less money and 
in a shorter time than any other method known, 


Put the Du Pont Giant Farm Hand to work converting your 
waste land into a profit making field. A willing worker, safe, ale 
ways ready and cheap. { 








If your project warrants, we will send a demonstrator to show 
you the easiest and cheapest way to do your work, 


Ask Your Dealer 


At any rate get all the facts about Farming with 
Explosives, Write for “Handbook of Explosives” today 










E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
Sales Dept.: Explosives Division 
WILMINGTON oe ee 





DELAW.ARB 
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Take No Chances— 

| Buy a Type “W” 
Type“W” engines are simple, econom- 
ical, require little attention, equipped 
with Webster Tri- Polar Oscillator, 
burn kerosene and cheap fuels. Rug- 
ged and strong—reliable and depend- 
able—give 100% satisfaction the year 
round in all kinds of weather, under 
, varying loads. A “‘sure buy” in, gas 
engines. 


INGECO 
TYPE 










Before buying any gas engine, see @ 

Type in operation at the Worthing- 

ton dealer's store near you. Write for 

Bulletin T. It's full of gas engine 

WORTHINGTON PUMP and MACHINERY CORPORATION 

302 Holthott Place, Cudahy, Wise. (Suburb of Milwaukee) 
pe 


from nearby distributing centere 
Execative Offices: 115 Broadway, New York 
i alacha 4ilal~ 
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Selected Yellow Pine—air seasoned— 
treated with creosote oil under powerful 
hydraulic pressure. Longest lasting 
post made—most economical. Proof 
against moisture, worms arid soil acids. 

Creo-pine Posts, round, 3 to 4, 4% 
te 5% and 6 to 7-inch tops in 6 and 7- 
foot lengths. Other lengths to order. 
4 by 6 sawn Creo-pine Fence Posts in 
6 and 7-foot lengths for board fence 

ion. 
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Fence 
Posts 






Club with your neighbors and pur- 
chase an assorted car lot of about 1200 
posts at rock-bottom prices. Write for 
booklet and delivered prices on sizes 
and quantities you want, 


Established Dealers—Write for town 
or county agency. 






Southern Wood Preserving Company 


702 Lee Street Atlanta, Ga. 
Manufacturers of Creo-pine Predacts 


























- LOCAL 


WANTED! scents 


The Progressive Farmer wants 2 local agent at Thad Aappreacive Farwad 


every postoffice and on every rural route in the Sewth, Write | today for our money making offes. 





















Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a club and get a reward; it’s easy. 
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above, another spraying with the 
same material should be given about 
three weeks after this first spraying. 
Then, just before the peaches begin 
to show signs of ripening, still an- 
other spraying should be given, using 
either the self-boiled lime-sulphur or 
the concentrated lime-sulphur solu- 
tion. For this spraying, if the con- 
centrated lime-sulphur is used, about 
1 gallon of the concentrated solution 
to 50 gallons of water will be the 
right proportion. No arsenate of 
lead need be added for this spraying, 
because the curculio or worm is no 
longer the trouble, but the thing-~you 
are after is to control the brown 
rot and scab. 


Sprays for Apples and Pears 


APPLES, pears and quince must 
also have rather thorough spray- 
ing during spring and summer ‘if one 
would grow first-class fruit. Not 
only do diseases attack the apple, but 
the codling moth is an insect that 
causes these fruits a great deal of 
damage. This codling moth is noth- 
ing morenor less than the mature in- 
sect which lays the egg that hatches 
into the worm that is so often found 
in the apple, and it is the early spring 
and summer spraying that must be 
given in order to control this pest. 

The first spring spraying of ap- 
ples should be given just as the last 
of the blossoms begin to fall. The 
concentrated lime-sulphur at the 
rate of 1 gallon to from 35 to 40 
gallons of water plus 2 pounds of 
arsenate of lead should be used. The 
limg-sulphur controls 
and the arsenate of lead the codling 
moth and the leaf eating insects, 
whatever they may be. 

About three weeks after the first 
spring spraying is given to the apples 
and pears, the second spraying should 
be given, using the same spray solu- 
tion as used for the first. A third 
spraying three weeks after the sec- 
ond should be given, using the same 
spray material. However, many 
growers prefer to use Bordeaux.mix- 
ture, the 4-5-50, instead of lime-sul- 
phur. The Bordeaux nf@ixture con- 
trols the blotch better than the lime- 
sulphur, and it is certainly a good 
fungicide. However, the concentrat- 
ed lime-sulphur solution has given 
very excellent results. 

Spring Sprays for Grapes 

OR grapes the first spraying 

should be given just before the 
blooms come out, for the purpose of 
controlling the berry moth and the 
leaf hopper; also for controlling 
anthracnose, mildew and black rot. 
For this spraying use Bordeaux mix- 
ture of the 3-4-50 formula plus 2 
pounds of arsenate of lead. The Bor- 
deaux mixture, of course, controls the 
plant diseases and the arsenate of 
lead is put on to kill the leaf-eating 
insects. 

Then just after the fruit is 
set, another spraying of the same ma- 
terial used for the first spraying 
should be given, for the same insects 
and plant diseases. 


well 


Approximately two weeks to 18 or 
20 days later than the second spray- 
ing, the third one should be given 
the grapes, using the same spray ma- 
terial as used for the first spraying. 
In orderrto control these insects and 
plant diseases, especially the black 
rot of the grape, a fourth spraying 
is necessary in the majority of in- 
stances. It should be given from two 
weeks to 18 or 20 days later than 
the third spraying. For this spray- 
ing the same mixture is recommended 
as for the first, second and third 
spraying. 

In some instances a fifth and even 
a sixth spraying may be necessary in 
order to thoroughly control anthrac- 
nose, mildew and black rot of the 
grape. It is the black rot that causes 
more trouble than possibly all the 
other diseasés combined on the grape. 
All are quite familiar with this 


. 


the diseases’ 
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disease, as very often ft attacks the 
grape to such an extent that a very 
small portion of them ripens, | ig 
only by thorough spraying, and a suf. 
ficent number of times at that, that 
this trouble can be prevented, and it 
is very well worth while indeed, 


Soak Irish Potato Seed in Formalin 


FoR those who still pave to plant 

their Irish potatoes, it would be 
well not to overlook seaking them iy 
formaldehyde in order to control the 
scab. This disease often very great. 
ly reduces the yield and also leaves 
the potatoes that are produced in 
such shape that they are almost unfit 
to use. By planting in soil where dis. 
eased potatoes of this kind have nof 
been grown and soaking the seed in 
formaldehyde just before planting, 
one can almost entirely control this 
disease. Get this commercial for« 
maldehyde from the drug store and 
dilute it at the rate of 1 pint to 30 
gallons of water, soaking the potatg 
seed in this solution for 2 heurs. Do 
not put the seed back in the Sack, 
where the diseased seed have been 
before being soaked; because if thig 
is done the potatoes will be reinfects 
ed with the disease and the soak« 
ing will do no good. 


Those who prefer to use the core 
rosive sublimate instead of formaldes 
hyde should use a solution in the 
proportion of 1 to 1,000 and soak thé 
seed for 30 minutes only. Most peo- 
ple prefer to use commercial fore 
maldehyde, yet some prefer the cor- 
rosive sublimate. Both serve the purs 


pose well. 
To control blight and bugs on Irish 
potatoes thorough -and _frequent 


spraying will, as a rule, be fdund nec 
essary. To control the early blight, 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture of 
the 5-5-50 formula should begin as 
soon as the plants are from 5 to 7 
inches high. In order to entirely con< 
trol this disease it will be found, as 
a rule, desirable to give this spray 
ing every 10 days to 2 weeks. / 

Bordeaux mixture may be had al- 
ready prepared from almost any of 
the firms carrying spray materials, 
These are advertised in The Progres- 
sive Farmer and you can easily order 
them. 


The potato bug can be most easily 
controlled without any extra amount 
of spraying, where one is spraying 
for the blight. This cam be done by 
adding 3 pounds of arsenate of lead 
to each 50 gallons of Bordeaux mix- 
ture. Arsenate of lead is a deadly 
poison to the potato bug, and as said 
above, when it is applied every 10 
days to 2 weeks, the potato bug need 
not cause anyone any trouble. Im 
fact the potato bug is one of the 
most easily controlled insects we 
have, and yet we hear many people 
say that this is one insect that gets 
ahead of them. The person who lets 
this insect baffle them does not know 
the first principles of spraying. 


Spray Pump Needed by All Truck- 


ers and Fruit Growers 


HIS leads us to make the re« 

mark that we are utterly amazed 
Sometimes to find a truck grow- 
er and often a fruit grower on a small 
scale, without a spray pump, who 1s 
doing good work along all lines ¢x- 
cept spraying. It may just as well be 
accepted as a fact that the most 
profitable fruit and truck growing 
cannot be done without making lib- 
eral use of the spray pump, and the 
fruit grower or truck grower who 
does not own a spray pump will soon- 
er or later drift into another business 
or go broke. If any who read this 
article are still trying to grew truck 
without a spray pump, let us urse 
that they immediately buy a spray 
pump, even if they have to borrow the 
money to do so. You might fust as well 
try to run an automobile with the 
steering gear broken as to succe 
fully and profitably grow fruit @ 
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Reasons 


for Buying 
the Sturdy 
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“Strong Where the Strain Comes” 


Hickory Axles 

White Oak Tongues 
White Oak Hubs 
Heavily Ironed 
Oversize Throughout 
Easy to Pull 

. Hard to Break 


A sturdy, stoutly built wagon 
made to last a life-time of hard 
work. 

“WIDE TRACK WAGONS 
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Washington has become 
the World ’s Capital and 
reading the Pathfinder is 
like sitting in the inner 
council with those who 
mold the.world’s destiny. 























Moguls are made in the 60-inch 
track, the old favorite Southern 
on-beds, hay-frames and the track 
of Southern country roads. The 
track can also be furnished. 

“If you don’t know the Mogul 
MOGUL WAGON CO.,, Inc., 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky. 

an illustrated weekly, published at the 
Nation’s center, for all the 
15 Cents all the news of the world and 
tells the truth and only thr 
year. This paper 
fills the bill 
OU ex: empty- 
ing the purse; 
$1.00 a year. 
e » It uu want to keep posted on 
Nations at the least expense of time or 
money, this is your means. If 
D 
which is sincere, reliable, enter- 
taining, wholesome, the Path- 
preciate a paper which puts everything clear- 
ly, briefly—here it is. Send 15e to show that you 
finder on probation 18 weeks. The 15c does not re- 
sut we are d to invest in new friends. 
$46,905 Buys 140-Egg 
—- Champion 
lot-Water, Copper Tank, Dauble sera 
140 —both only $18.50 
. Guaranteed. 
EE TOE Gilers proviue wave So 
Faebore tan ching Packs 
te in, Pres. 


.standard, which fits your wag- 
new standard 56-inch or auto 
dealer near you, write us.” 

1 The little matter of 15 cts. in stamps 
or coin will bring you the Pathfinder 
a 13 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is 
Nation; a paper that prints 
A H truth; now 
Will bring 2°; 2ay 
it costs but 
From the 
yo 
what is going on in the world, 
C a you want a paper in your home 
apital finder is yours. If you would ap- 
might like such a paper, and we will send the Path- 
Pi us, gla 
HE PATHFINDER, Box538 , WASHINGTON, D. C. 
ity I 
C Over 
Belle City Incubator] (,,, 
% Pree nat 
Ite 4 lated. 
bh Fire Board, Se Lg te j 
Freight Prepaid [%j.° 
lis ‘all. tim Ro! 


ree 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 101, Racine, Wis. 











ALABAMA ALFALFA LAND 


Demopolis Section 


Embraces best portion of 5 counties—the real 





“Argentine of America.” For Alfalfa, Grain, 
Grass and Livestock, unexcelled New-comers 
here from 24 States. Land yet cheap. Full in- 


formation, write. 


C.C. CLAY ALFALFA LAND CO., Demopolis, Ala. 
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GOOD FARM SEEDS SCARCE: 
ADVERTISE IF YOU 
HAVE ANY 


FROM present indications there is dan- 

ger of a considerable shortage of good 
Planting seed for the spring of 1920, ac- 
cording to advices of the Office of Agri- 
cultural Extension Work in the South. 
In all sections where there have been 
heavy rainfall and high temperatures in 
October and November, there is likely to 

a decided scarcity of matured seed, 
&. damaged by weather conditions. This 
18 especially true of cotton seed in many 
Sections, and also of corn, rice, and prob- 
ably other crops. 

Farmers, county agents, and others are 
urged, therefore, to save all sound, matur- 
ed seed of good varieties and; to hold on 
to the supply so that there’ will be no 
Sreat shortage in the spring. Farmers 
who have a surplus of good seed should 
advertise, not only because of what it may 
ge to them in personal profit, but also 
or the sake of being able to help supply 
others who are likely to be short. 



















Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away @ eopy of The Progressive 
‘nan phe file your for 
. tnen ns paper to- , 
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Orchard and Garden Notes—What 
to Do This Week and Next 


T IS now time to bed sweet pota- 

toes. Be very careful to select as 

nearly as possible seed that are free 

from disease, especially rot. 
x * * 


Those who have hotbeds should 
plant immediately, if they haven’t al- 
ready done so, tomato seed, pepper 
and eggplants, in order to have plants 
ready to transplant in the open in 
April or at such time as all danger 
of frost has passed. 

x ok x 


The smooth English pea is hardier 
than the wrinkled one. Now is about 
the right time in most sections of 
the Middle and Upper South to plant 
the wrinkled kind. One can have a 
succession of these and one or more 
plantings of the smooth kind should 
have been put in several weeks ago, 
but if the ground has been wet and 
you haven’t been able to put them in, 
go ahead and put in two or three 
plantings of the wrinkled kind. 


x* * * 


We find there are still a good many 
people who are planting fruit trees 
and are not heading them back. Now 
it may just as well be accepted as a 
fact that a fruit tree planted and not 
headed back is handicapped at the 
very beginning. If allowed to grow 
at will without being headed back, it 
will produce tod much wood and not 
enough fruit. It will grow too high 
and will be improperly shaped. Don’t 
feel that you are ruining a fruit tree 
by cutting it back, because you are 
not. As a rule peach trees should 
be cut back to from 15 to 20 igches 
above the surface of the ground and 
apple trees to 18 to 3) inches above 


the surface of the ground. Cut off 
just above a bud and cut with a 
slope. If the newly set fruit 


tree has some branches on it cut these 
back also, leaving only three to five 
main branches that you wish to de- 
velop into the main branch system 
of the tree. 

x ok Ok 


Get ready to fertilize the fruit trees 
with commercial fertilizers. Do this 
just about the time the buds begin 
to swell and the leaves begin to come 
out. Spread it on broadcast and cul- 
tivate in by harrowing or any other 
convenient method. Where the trees 
are large and the ground is practical- 
ly entirely covered by them, the fer- 
tilizer may be scattered broadcast 
midway between the rows. If the 
trees are somewhat small, how- 
ever, the proper thing to do is to 
scatter it in a circle about the tree, 
commencing from two to four or five 
feet from the main trunk of the tree 
and scattering it out for two to four 
feet or more beyond the spread of the 
ybranches. 

x ok OK 


We wish every home garden had 
in it a few of the cultivated dew- 
berries. We know dewberries grow 
wild in many sections of the South 
and that the fruit produced is fairly 
good; yet it isn’t anything like so 
good as the cultivated kind. Secure 
a few of these and set them out. The 
Lucretia and Austin’s Improved are 
the leading varieties and probably the 
best. These can be secured from al- 
most any nurseryman. 
x ok Ok 

The same thing said about the dew- 
berry is true concerning the black- 
berry. We must remember that the 
cultivated fruit better as a 
rule than the wild fruit. The old sour 
crab apple is the parent of the various 
varieties of eating apples that we 


is 


have now, and there are few if any 
people who would make such a wild 
statement as to say that the crab 
apple was as good as the cultivated 
variety. 











































“Before you decide 
Take a Briscoe ride’’ 


Distributors 











D ° 
bient WEIONT 
CARS 


There are many features 
about the new 1920 Briscoe 
that make it a thoroughbred 
farm machine. Its exceptional 
light weight combined with 
its sturdiness means certain 
economy and low upkeep cost. 
Its world-famous unit power 
plant means dependability 
when road conditions call for 
unusual power performance. 


You will find the Briscoe a utility 
car too—a car just right for farm use 
and one the whole family will thor- 
oughly enjoy. There’s a Briscoe 
dealernear you who will show you 
and prove the Briscoe. Write us 
for his name and address, and new 
Briscoe catalog, which accurately 
describes the Briscoe and illustrates 
the many exclusive features. 


_J. H. Ham, Charlotte, N. C. 
Herff Motor Corporation, Memphis, Tenn., 


BRISCOE MOTOR CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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Save your paper’ and get a binder. 











IT PAYS TO READ 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


DVERTISEMENTS are not 
only news, but good, timely, 
and helpful news. 

They tell us of the best places 
to buy, and give us up-te-the- 
minute information of the great 
world of business. 

They tell us all abeut the 
great improvements that are be- 
ing made in the world. 

By reading them we learn of 
the newast and best labor-sav- 
ing inventions, the most sue- 
cessful farm 
machinery. 

The information contained in 
them is such that one cannot 
afford te pass them by; they tell 
of comferts of which our fath- 
4 ers never dreamed. 

And finally, they are educa- 
tive, and save us money. There- 
fore these who do not read ad- 
vertisements are losing both 
money and information. 

Read the advertisements and 
re-read them. It will pay hanad- 


somely. 


implements and 














Big. 


Value J 8 coter . . . Waistaise . 
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Does Your Car Use Too Much 


Gasoline >—If so, 


HINES’ AUTOMOBILE BOOK 


will help you find the trouble. 


‘This Book.and a. Year’s Subscriptign :to 
| The Progressive Farmer Both for $1.25. 





























































































_ Sp afm your farm today with 


the way it looked ten years ago. 












Figure the value of your implements 
now and the worth of those you owne 
five years back. Look how well you’ve pro 

vided for your horses, cows, chickens an other 
stock. 

What have you done for yourself? For your own 
comfort, convenience and health? 

You owe yourself and your family a Colt Carbide Light- 
ing and Cooking Plant. You deserve the clear, white 
flickerless light. You have earned the right to sit and read 
in comfort without eye-strain after having worked like a 
nailer from sun-up to sun-down. You owe yourself the 
convenience of having instant light in every room at the 
snap of your finger. No matches needed; no carrying of 
light from room to room. 

Your wife has earned the right to freedom from oil-lamp 
drudgery. She can use to better advantage the time she 
spends daily cleaning and refilling the lamps. 


Carbide Lighting OLT in: Cooking Plant 


are more popular today than ever. Never were there so 
many in use. Never before did so many farmers appreciate 
their many real advantages. These plants are simplicity 
itself. Easily installed. A few minutes a month is all the 
care they need. Thousands have been in operation for 
years without requiring one cent for repairs. 

Light and cook from the same plant. 

Flood your house with artificial sunshine in the long dark 
hours of the night. Do this at a cost so low that it will 


surprise you. 
J. B. COLT CO. 
288 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Passing of 
theOil Lamp 


When man invented the 
glass chimney the open 
torch became a lamp, 
Now the oil lamp is rape 
idly disappearing from 
the farmhouses of Ameré 
ica. The daily drudgery 
and mess of cleaning and 
refilling lamps is fast be- 
coming but a@ memory to 
farmwives; the pale light 
of the lamp is moving to 
obscurity before the clear, 
white, dependable light 
from Colt Carbide Light- 
ing and Cooking Plants. 


As paint improves the 
appearance and iucreases 
the value of a house from 
the outside, so does 8 
Colt Carbide Lighting and 
Cooking Plant add more 
than its cost to the value 
of a louse on the inside. 
And the comfort, con- 
venience and cleanliness 
of the plant are advyan- 
tages which add immeas- 
urably to the joy of living. 











Preferred by Carolinians Who Know 


rice that can be bought. 


COLLETON MERCANTILE & MFG. co., 





- Carolina Unpolished Head Rice 


We offer to the rice-eating public of the two Carolinas a beautiful quality 
of unpolished, ungraded Carolina Head Rice, grown and hulled on the 
Combahee River, much richer in food value than any polished, imported 


PRICE:—$14 per Pocket of 100 Pounds, f.o.b. Ritter, S. C. 
Check or money order with order, for any number of pockets desired. 
RITTER, SO. CAR. 
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guarantee it every mile of the way. Just send $10, for any 
buggy in our catalog, Return the buggy after sizty days driving 
trial if you are not completely satisfied and full price paid for 
buggy willbe refunded, together with freight charges. Our 
buggies are made of selected materia] by expert buggy builders, 
That is how we can give youan iron clad guarantee with 
safety. Barnesville Prideand Beauty Buggies are light, 
strong, easy running and beautifully finished. 
Write for catalog and money-saving price list 
B. Fe BenCOet. Pres., 

BARNESVILLE BUGGY MFG. CO. 

88 Main Street Barnesville, 








Every Buggy Guaranteed for 10,000 Miles 


Ride a Barnesville Pride or Beauty Buggy three times across the continent.and we will 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


March Work on Georgia 
Farms 


By C. K. McCLELLAND 


ARCH is the time when farm 
M vere begins in earnest over 

much of the Cotton Belt, in- 
cluding Georgia. One can never fore- 
tell just when he will be able to go 
to work, since in 
some years plow- 
ing may begin by 
the middle of Feb- 
ruary and again it 


may remain wet 
until the first of 
April. Over much 


of the state, little 
plowing was done 
before the latter 
date in 1919; of 
course there is a difference in dif- 
ferent parts of the state owing to 
latitude and elevation, the southern 
portion being more advanced and the 
northern portion being slightly re- 
tarded in its work as compared 
with the middle sections of the state. 
There is a difference also due to the 
nature and location of soils. Sandy 
soils will drain sooner than clay and 
will do to plow much sooner, while 
clay lands that are rolling will drain 
more quickly than those that are flat. 
It is a well known fact too that new 
lands may be plowed before old worn 
lands of the same character of soil, 
this being due to the fact, not that 
the new soils hold less moisture, 
since vegetable matter aids in this 
important work, but that the soils do 
not puddle when they contain a good- 
ly amount of vegetable matter, even if 
plowed when holding a high per cent 
of moisture. 





MB. MeCLELLAND 


In starting the plowing, we deter- 
mine the depth largely by the mois- 
ture conditions of the soil, plowing 
very shallowly at first and deepening 
as the soil becomes drier and warm- 
er. Deep plowing at first results in 
throwing a mass of cold, wet soil to 
the surface and is likely to injure the 
soil by more or less puddling; the ob- 
ject being to dry and warm the soil 
while at the same time pulverizing 
and establishing a seed bed. We be- 
lieve that these objects are best ac- 
complished by not going very deep at 
first, but giving more time for drying 
and plowing deep only in late spring. 


Work With Field Crops 


Ta principal crop work. for the 

month will be the planting of 
spring oats, alfalfa, the bedding of 
sweet potatoes, the planting of corn, 
also of cotton in the southern part 
of the state, besides which there will 
still be some hauling of fertilizer and 
other supplies. It has been well em- 
phasized that fall-planted oats will 
make about double the crop that 
spring-planted oats will make, but yet 
if they were not planted in the fall or 
if the acreage planted was insufficient 
for the needs of the place, it is well 
to try some for spring planting. 
Sometimes, too, the stand has been 
injured or oats entirely killed out by 
winter freezing, and the need for feed 
forces the spring planting of the crop. 
The main trouble with spring-planted 
oats is that the oat crop is one that 
demands cool, moist weather for its 
best development, and our springs, 
though they start that way, soon 
change for drier and warmer condi- 
tions and then the oats do not fill out 
as they should. Early planting is then 
important in order to give them all 
the advantage possible of the cooler 
weather. Second, we can best give 
the proper moisture conditions by 
planting on rather low ground where 
there is some benefit to be derived 


| from surface drainage or from seep- 


age; though fall oats thrive best on 
the: di nd, we prefer the lower, 
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The Burt variety is said to be the 
better for spring planting, and then 
early varieties like the Fulghum 
should prove successful. The crop 
must make in a very short time, and 
these early varieties establish them. 
selves sooner and get to their work, 
If the land was fall-plowed, the oats 
will do very well if cut in with a disk 
harrow, but if not, it is well to plow 
rather shallow or to repeat the disk- 
ing so as to loosen up sufficient soil 
for the seed bed. 

In regard to alfalfa, the same 
truth holds, that fall planting is pre- 
ferable to spring planting. ‘The coo] 
climate of winter and the moist soil 
conditions give a better chance for 
establishment of a good root system, 
and then the plants are able to cope 
with the weeds and grasses that try 
to choke them out in the spring. If 
planted in spring the weeds and 
grasses come right along with the 
alfalfa and have a better chance 
against it. But there are some years 
in which spring seedings succeed well, 
and as the crop is so valuable for a 
number of purposes we would try to 
plant a small area in the spring. 


One other difficulty in spring plant- 
ing is the applying of lime. Alfalfa 
succeeds best if the lime is applied 
some time previous to the planting 
of the seed so as to allow for the cor- 
recting of the acid conditions of the 
soil, and with the necessity for early 
planting there is not sufficient time 
to accomplish this. Broadcast the 
stable manure over the field, turn it 
down and apply the lime on the 
plowed surface, harrow it in and then 
proceed with the seeding. Seed should 
be covered with a brush or Acme haf- 
row which will not cover them too 
deeply. 

In bedding the sweet potatoes, the 
important things are to use clean soil 
and clean seed. There are some forms 
of rot that are carried over with the 
potatoes into the bed and on into 
the slips, and unless clean seed and 
soil are used, the crop from the slips 
will be affected with this rot and the 
crop will soon be lost. 

The first of Marchisa good time for 
bedding down the potatoes in middle 
sections, but is too late for the best 
returns in more southern parts of 
the state. A large number of potatoe 
curing houses are being planned for 
different parts of the state, and the 
prospects are that there will be a 
much larger acreage in this crop than 
we have ever had. 


Planting Corn and Beans 
LARGE area will be planted in 
corn during’ the month in Geor- 

gia, since the southern portion of the 
state can plant early in the month and 
the acreage has been largely in- 
creased in this portion since the ad- 
vent of the velvet bean and the boll 
weevil, ‘and, is incident to a great 
increase in the numbers of livestock. 
Most of the farmers of the plains sec- 
tion have found that they can protit- 
ably increase the numbers of their 
livestock and have done this in or- 
der to get something to sell in ad- 
dition to their cotton, and as they 
reduce the acreage of cotton they 
have increased that of corn. Corn 
planting will progress toward the 
north, and during the last few days 
of .March, on an average, all of the 
early planted corn as far as the lati- 
tude of Atlanta will have been plant- 
ed. The acreage that is early plant- 
ed depends largely upon the weather 
conditions of the entire month. If the 
weather has permitted the prepara- 
tion of the land, much will be plant- 
ed early, but if the preparation has. 
all area, only will, 
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be planted and then attention will 
be given to the planting of cotton and 
the corn left until later. 


The majority of farmers hold that 
it is better to delay the planting of 
the velvet beans until the corn is 
well started, as the yield of corn is 
less interfered with, the plan being 
to grow corn in the early part of the 
growing season and beans in the lat- 
ter part after the corn has stopped 
its growth. The beans of course can 
utilize practically all of the growing 
season, but will make sufficient re- 
turns if planted somewhat later than 
the corn and then interfere less with 
the working and the yield of the corn. 
To facilitate the later planting, corn 

planted in pairs of rows—either 
every third row is omitted, or the 
pairs are separated by middles suffi- 
wide to permit the plant- 
ing of a row of beans and peas or 
peanuts between them. In this way 
the land is kept busy throughout the 
year and a maximum of feed raised 


ciently 


Top-dressing Winter Grains 


NE very important task that must 
be looked after at once is the top- 
dressing of the small grains ‘with eith- 
er nitrate of soda or sulphate of am- 
It has been well demonstrat- 


monia. 
ed that all winter grain responds 
quickly and well to applications of 


nitrogenous fertilizers made as growth 
starts in the spring; in fact, on thin 
lands these grains make little or no 


showing without such applications. It | 


is useless to apply all of the nitrogen 
which the crop requires in the fall, 
since when it is making no growth 
nuch of this might be leached out 
and lost. Oftentimes the land con- 
tains a residue of fertilizing material 
applied in large amount to a preced 
ing crop, and this is sufficient for the 
fall requirements, but unless such ap- 
plications have been excessive and 
possibly wasteful, there will be need 
for the top-dressing in the spring. 


It is essential also that these ap- 
plications be made at an early date, as 
almost all crops take up the nitrogen 
which they use in the early part of 
their growth. In some sections these 
applications should have been made 
in late February, but as the winter has 
been prolonged, if growth is just 
Starting, now is the time to do this 
work. Use from 75 to 125 pounds of 
nitrate of soda per acre or three- 
fourths of these amounts of sul- 
phate of ammonia, according to the 
fertility of the soil and the stand of 
the grain. Those who bought their 
top-dresser in the fall are fortunate, 
since there has been a great advance 
in the spring over the fall prices. 


Tests at Iredell Show Nitrate Pays 


on Cotton 


N CAREFULLY conducted field ex- 

periments by the North Carolina Di- 
Vision of Agronomy, nitrate of soda 
has proved to be one of the best 
sources of nitrogen, in the produc- 
tion of cotton on “red lands” in the 
Piedmont section of the state. It is 
One of the cheapest forms of nitro- 
gen on the market; it is readily avail- 
able, and on these red clay soils will 
not leach out much more rapidly than 
Other forms of nitrogen, such as cot- 
tonseed meal. 

_{n a seven-year test at the Iredell 
Test Farm near Statesville, on red 
clay soil, a complete fertilizer having 
its nitrogen in the fornYof dried blood 
Was applied to cotton at planting. On 
an adjoining plat a similar fertilizer 
was used, except that the nitrogen 
was derived from nitrate of soda. 
Each of these plats later received 
fifty pounds of nitrate of soda per 
acre, The plat having dried blood at 
Planting, followed by nitrate of soda, 
Made an average yield, during seven 
years, of 767 pounds of seed cotton 
Per acre.’ The plat that got nitrate 
of Soda’ Both? at. Planting and fater4 
Made an’ average” of 41 fend 
ptton per acre. The difference 












in favor of nitrate of soda is 152 
pounds of seed cotton which at 15 
cents per pound, about the present 
price, is worth $22.80. 

Taking into consideration the fact 
that a fertilizer mixture containing 
nitrate of soda as the source of nitro- 
gen will cost less at the present time 
due to the lower cost of nitrogen than 
one containing dried blood, the dif- 
ference is still greater. The differ- 
ence in yield between the two treat- 
ments varied from year to year. One 
year the nitrate of soda treatment 
yielded 330 pounds above the other. 
The method of applying dried blood 
at planting and nitrate of soda later 
gave a higher yield than by using ni- 
trate of soda both times only one 
year out of the seven, and then the 
difference was only twenty pounds. 

In many parts of the Piedmont sec- 
tion the growing season is short, and 
in order to mature cotton properly, it 
is necessary to grow an early yariety, 
to plant early, and to keep the crop 
growing rapidly from planting till 
maturity. Nitrate of soda is avail- 
able to the young plants as soon as it 


region hold the nitrate of soda So that 
while ayailable, it does not leach out 
during the season, as it would rapidly 
do in a sandy soil having a coarse 
sandy subsoil.—E. C. Blair, Assistant 
Agronomist in Soil. 


Good Profits From Sweet Potatoes 
Where Storage Houses Are Used 


OR several years we have consist- 
ently urged farmers, bankers and 
men of Virginia and the 
Carolinas to overcome the enormous 
loss incidental to improper methods 
of handliag and storing the sweet 
potato crop; and in some sections 
curing and storing houses have been 
built and operated at  consider- 
able profit, as evidenced by the state- 
ment appended. But, as a_ general 
proposition the farmers are fotlowing 
the out-of-date, expensive banking 
method which causes a boss of from 
25 to 50 per cent and often-times a 
heavier loss of the potatoes produced 
at the cost of much time, labor and 
money. 

Statistics on four acres sweet pota- 
toes grown by Mr. J. P. Thomas, 


business 





(47) 563 
Bedding and applying . fertilizer...... 7.50 
9500. tbs. C. S. M. and 3500 Ths. 8-3-0.... 82.11 
300 Ths. Nitrate of soda ..............045 12.00 
I i sy 6 ns Sui ochhis 0 700.00 
ET MNT, BN nas 0 cee eae a! $200 
SEO ey) eae 2:00 
Plowing and turning vines ........... 17.00 
Picking and grading ........ Pad, 62.50 
Harvesting and hauling (team).. 17.00 
Fuel and curing ...... 15.00 
Rent on storage house 64.00 
1214 hampers ...... , 242.80 
Hauling to depot 60.70 
PUGS ~“sescpevesecce 619.14 
$1415.75 
Returns 

1158 bushels No, 1 potatoes at $2.25... .$2605.50 
56 bushels culls and cuts at 50k - 200 
Total returns $2633.50 

Less total expenses $1415.7 

Beet "WUE <Gos x4 sanacatsscheses $1217. 

The' state and United States De 


partments of Agriculture furnish free 
to any one interested plans and speci- 
fications for curing and_ storage 
houses. The present cost of these 
houses is approximately 50 cents per 
bushel for houses of from 500 to 2500 
bushels capacity, and 40 cents per 
bushel for larger houses.—G. A. Card- 
well, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, 
Wilmington, N. C. 























































































































dissolves in the moisture of the soil, Cades, S. C., Williamson, County, 1 think The Progressive Farmer is the best 
hence it helps them to geg a quick 1919; . ~. form sepa I ever read. I wouldn't do with 
P . - “ . " . xpenditures it. 1¢re 158 sO much interesting nev 
start and so to beat the season. rhe Rental value of $$ B04 about livestock that I like to study.—W. Ff 
. , ¢ > 1 Roment vale. oF. Tad. os cscvdecdwcececseed 80.00 7 
stiff clay subsoils .of the Piedmont ‘Purning and harrowing ................. 23.00 Rogers, Abilene, Texas. 
C Jhere is no better Silo made 
than this 
SECURO g 
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The Securo-Nappanee Silo is constructed with many ~~ ul | Ht Z 
features of practical advantage that make it lead all others. = Ebb Hi 


It is sturdy and built of the finest materials. 

Like all other Securo farm equipment and implements ¢ 
it is sold under a Securo trade mark, which is an absolute 
guarantee of satisfactory wear and service. 















































It will last for years. «+ 
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Every detail that goes into the construction of the celebrated Securo-Nappanee Silo is given the most care- 
ful consideration. The door closes air-tight and will not stick; there are anchors for the top as well as for the 
bottom; the staves are joined with a patented splice that is self-draining and prevents rotting; the top is made 
with roof rafters which increase the capaciity of the silo. 


Absolute dryness is assured by the layer of felt packing between the door and the frame. 
winning feature, the heavy rungs used being made from 14 gauge steel which are presse 
ee Silo is bevelled to correspond with the circle of the silo, so that when hoops are applied there 
hoops are held in place wit special staples. 

+ a 3. * 


giving strength to the entire structure. 
The frame of the Seoure- ogee 
is an even tension at all points. e 


Write today for the big 1920 catalog of farm imp quip , 
It is his guide to good values and good service. 


farmer should have this catalog. 


t. Every 





If there is not a Securo dealer in your locality, write us, telling us what you are 
interested in and we will see that you are supplied. ; ; 
Thre are certain territories which are open to live dealers who wish exclusive 


sales rights for the Scuro line. 
will interest any live, wide-awake dealer. 
East and the West. 


Write to us for the Securo proposition; it is one that 
Conveniently located warehouses, both in the 


THE FARM EQUIPMENT CO., Baltimore, Md. 


THE SOUTHERN FARM EQUIPMENT CO., Rock Hill, .S C. 
(Southern Distributors) 








THE FARM EQUIPMENT CO., THE, FAQMOEQPMENT co., 
» Md. altimore, Md. 
ars PF Please send me, without cost, your 1920 
..1 am interested In the Securo line of imple- 
t ted Im... .ccee 
ments and equipment and would be glad to catalog. 1 am especially interes 1 
hear of your proposition to dealers, © «§ teeter rereererereeeerreeeers (If silo give size 
and capacity) .....cseceeceeeeeecreeerseeneee 
NMAMO... -cvcccccccccncvccoes aeeccces qrtecece 
NAME. ....ccccccrccccverccvesevseseesscssees 
P.O. cccccevcccccccccccsccevagerccscceccese Te Silly Caco RRR PA Bay ees 
BCR... 2.0090 og'ne+ crores we cbs cnseeneevegntse’ State..... Sire nparcegwesecenesosenes ceesesoes 














d into shape by powerful 


The perfect ladder construction is a 
machinery, thus 








“Best paying investment I ever made.” 
—M. L. Ball, Crest Hill, Va. 

“Don’t see how it could be improved 
upon.”—W. L. Didawick, Wardensville, 
W. Va. 

“Great mortgage lifter—paid for itself 
the first year.”—F. H. Rector, Delaplane, 


a. 

“Would not be without one for any | 
money.”—W. H. Holmes, Marcellus, Mich. 

“Far more than paid for itself last sea- 
son.”—Lynn Deck, Darlington, Ind. ; 

“Has proved satisfactory in ‘every rc- 
spect.”—Neil H. Gilmore, Brewerton, N.Y. } 

“Fills the bill just a little the best of 7 
all.”"—Mark P. McCall, Buena Vista, Ohio.) 

“Best investment I ever made, because © 
it has e@ me more money in return.” 
—W. H. Kinton, Manns Choice, Pa. 

“One of the grandest feed savers I ever 
saw.” —Arnett’ Gauer, Oakland, Md. 
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Aladdin taps 
standing 


ADDIN Hores 
AVE” 


$300 to 
.$1000 


the four greatest forests of the United States. 
timber to take care of the needs of the country for many years. 


Avoid Lumber Shortage 


Lumber shortage—a virtual famine of 
lumber—exists in many parts of the 
country. Reports indicate it is impos- 
sible even now to get material for certain 
meeds. Stocks were never as low as they 
are now. The demand was never as great 
as it is now. THIS MEANS STILL HIGHER 
LUMBER PRICES. It means that prices will 
upward rapidly—that it will possibly take 
$150 in six months or a year to buy $100 worth 
of lumber at present prices. 


Complete Material for Immediate Shipment 


Each one has sufficient 
The prob- 


able lumber famine predicted in all parts of the country will not affect the Alad- 


Every Aladdin house ordered in 1920 will be shipped quickly and completely. Suf- 


ficient lath and plaster for hning the interior of the home. : 
i Beautiful grain, perfect quality interior trim. 


and quantities. 


uality material and excellent workmanship. ; 
vil be promptly shipped to every Aladdin purchaser in 1920, regardless of 


wi 


Nails in necessary sizes 
Doors of high 
Every item of the complete home 


shortages of lumber and other building materials in the general markets. 


Greatest Distributing System of Lumber in the World 

Aladdin houses are manufactured and shipped direct from the Aladdin 
Company’s own mills in Michigan, Mississippi, North Carolina and Oregon, 
Wherever you live, Aladdin houses come to you in a straight line from 


the nearest timber region. 
Aladdin National 


ery and lower freight rates for builders in every part. 
to a week are saved in shipments reaching destination. 


omebuilding Service means shorter routes, quicker deliv- 


art of the U. S. Three days 
Complete Sales and 


Business Offices are maintained in connection with each mill. 


Dollar-a-Knot Guarantee 
Aladdin’s Dollar-a-Knot Guaran- 
tee is Proof of High Quality, knot- 
less lumber, the purest and clear- 
wt that ever came out of tne 
forest, is that kind that Aladain 
houses are made of. This is evi- 
denced by our famous Dollar-a- 
Knot guarantee which has now 
been in effect for over four years. 


a 


20 ft. of Lumber From a (6 ft. Aladdin Houses Complete 
Board 


Aladdin houses are cut-to-fit as 

8 f Home- ; 
ene Fn fn pg. for follows: Lumber, mill-work, floor- 
14 years tne principle the World ing, outside and inside finish, 
has ony learned during tne war— doors, windows, shingles, lath and 
the elimination of waste of lumoer pjaster, hardware, locks, nails, 
po Mg te ye FH paints, varnishes. Send today for 
shows how 20 feet of lumber is cut ® Copy of the 100-page illustrated 
from a 16 ft. board. Send for the book, ‘Aladdin Homes” No. 1211, 
Wteresting book “Aladdin Homes.”* 


The Aladdin Company 
Wilmington, North Carolina 
HES: 
Portland, Oregon 


burg. Mississippi 
Catcion Michigan Torentos Ontarie, Canada 


Bay City, Michigan 








vators. 


below. 


or narrow rows. 


lel Beam Cultivator 


as shown at the left. 


602 Elm St. 





They are simple, strong, practical. 
look for the name L 


ances tongue weight. 
High arch, adjustable to very wide 


LEDBETTER CULTIVATORS 


As Good as Ledbetter ‘‘One-Seed’’ Planters 


The same qualities that have made nearly 100,000 enthusiastic owners 
of Ledbetter One-Seed Planters are also embodied in Ledbetetr Culti- 


When you buy a cultivator 
EDBETTER and for the exclusive features noted 


WRITE TO US for complete details and let us send you the name of 
the Ledbetter dealer nearest you. 


Ledbetter Balanced Frame 
Parallel Beam Cultivator 
wiith spring trip shanks and 
shovels attached. Adjustable 
to light or heavy soil, angle 
of row or incline of bed. Spe- 
cial features provide direct 
draft, bring horses close to 
plow, permit both animals to 
pull alike. Axle offset bal- 

Lifting springs raise gangs clear up to hangers. 


Ledbetter Balanced Frame Paral- 


with diverse 


spring tooth gangs attached. These 
come extra with either plain teeth 
as shown at the right, or with spe- 
cial flanged side reversible shovels 


Ledbetter Circle Brace Diverse Culti- 
vator. Illustration shows gangs set V- 
shape, middle tooth replaced with self- 
adjusting fender. Bolt through bar and 
circle sets and holds tooth bar at angle 
desired. High carbon steel circlé, springs 
without bending. Teeth held between 
bars have but one hole; prevents break- 
age. Furnished with either 5 or 7 teeth, 


plain or with detachable shovels. 


THE SOUTHERN PLOW CO. 


Dallas, Tex. 
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School Notes for March 


By C. C. WRIGHT 


S OUR school notes in a recent 

A ise were confined largely to 

the state of North Carolina, we 

are stressing for March the school 

work in some of the adjoining states, 

Our sister state 

of South Carolina 

has made exceed- 

ingly rapid strides 

along practically 

all lines of educa- 

tional activity dur- 

ing the past de- 

cade, and under 

the wise and ef- 

ficient supervision 

MR. WRIGHT of the. present 

State Superintendent of Public In- 

struction, J. E. Swearingen, the fu- 

ture seems bright indeed for the 

cause of education throughout the 
state. 


The last General Assembly took 
more advanced ground, perhaps, than 
any of its predecessors. The school 
legislation of 1919 was eminently con- 
structive and progressive. Among the 
many provisions in the school law of 
South Carolina looking to the im- 
provement of existing conditions, I 
desire in this article to stress espe- 
cially that one relating to vocational 
and industrial education. The es- 
tablishment of Clemson and Win- 
throp Colleges more than a quarter 
of a century ago has caused the es- 
tablishment of industrial departments 
in many of the cities and towns of 
the state where strong high schools 
were in successful operation. Manual 
training, domestic science, household 
arts and the commercial branches are 
the usual subjects of industrial edu- 
cation in these schools. In a few ru- 
ral communities here and there the 
elements of agriculture have been 
successfully taught. ; 


While under the provisions of the 
public school law of the state the 
elements of agriculture were required 
to be taught in all the public schools, 
still no means or facilities for the 
training of teachers of this subject 
were provided until the year 1917. In 
the previous year the State Legisla- 
ture passed what is known as the 
Toole Act, which provided an appro- 
priation for the prosecution of the 
work, The results under this act 
were such as to cause the next leg- 
islature to amend and re-enact the 
law, and to double the appropriation. 
This bill further provided for a 
state supervisor of agricultural 
instruction, and still further made 
provision that he might also become 
a member of Clemson College faculty. 
A supervisor was appointed who was 
to give at least one-half of his time 
to field work, and while the College 
paid his entire salary and expenses, 
his duties as state supervisor of the 
public schools were entirely in charge 
of the state board of education. 


The first annual report of this of- 
ficial abundantly proves the wisdom 
of the General Assembly in providing 
for this work, and shows, too, the 
wonderful possibilities of the future 
along the lines of agricultural edu- 
cation in South Carolina. When the 
state supervisor began his work the 
provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act 
for vocational training were not in 
operation in the state. Since that 
time hundreds of pupils from practi- 
cally all sections of the state have 
been enrolled under its provisions, 
and the people of the rural districts 
seem détermined to be second to 
none in their efforts to give their 
boys and girls a better chance on the 
farm than was allotted to them. 

In a future article we shall deal 
with other provisions of the school 
laws of this state, and the practical 


results in 
statutes. 


part, at least, of these 


The Georgia Compulsory Attendancg 
Law ‘ 


ONE of the most far-reaching laws 

ever placed upon the Statute 
books of the state of Georgia was 
enacted at the recent session of the 
State Legislature. The law to which 
we refer is what is known as the 
Georgia Compulsory Attendance Law, 
In some respects it is very much like 
the school attendance law in North 
Carolina. The age limit is from eight 
to fourteen years, and each child of 
legal school age is required to ate 
tend continuously some school, pub- 
lic or private, for a period of six 
months, unless excused by the teach. 
er for cause or causes set forth in 
the law. One notable difference in 
this and some other state compul- 
sory attendance laws is that those 
children who have finished the 
seventh grade work as prescribed by 
the state board of education are 
exempt from the provisions of the 
statute. Other exemptions are for 
need of help in farm labor, the local 
boards to determine when this pro- 
vision shall be invoked. The teacher, 
under the law, also has the privilege 
to excuse temporary absence for sick- 
ness, bad weather, death in the child’s 
family, and other reasonable causes, 


The penalty for non-compliance 
with the provisions of this law are in 
part as follows: Any parent or guar- 
dian or any other person having 
charge or control of a child between 
the ages aforesaid and who willfully 
fails to comply with the requirements 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and 
may be punished by a fine not er- 
ceeding $10 for the first offense, and 
not to exceed $20 for each subsequent 
offense. These fines to includ¢ all 
costs in the case. The court trying 
the case may in its discretion, how- 
ever, suspend enforcement of the 
punishment if the child be immediate- 
ly placed in attendance in some 
school, and may finally remit such 
fine and costs if the child remains in 
school. 

One very commendable feature in 
the Georgia law which is not found in 
many of the states is that which pre- 
vents the prosecution of any indi- 
vidual under the statute until the 
board of education of the county or 
municipality shall have served upon 
the accused at least ten days before 
prosecution a written notice of the 
charge with the name of the child 
referred to in said notice. Then 
such persons may, in the event that 
he has not been previously prosecuted 
as to the child referred to in said 
notice, prevent prosecution by giving 
a bond in the penal sum of $50 pay- 
able to the ordinary of the county 
that such child will be kept in school 
regularly thenceforth. Each day’s 
willful failure of a parent or guardian 
after the expiration of the ten days 
shall constitute a separate offense. 

Another very commendable feature 
of the Georgia law which is not found 
in some other state laws is that which 
requires the teacher to report at thé 
end of each month to the county 
board of education the names of all 
pupils who have been absent for the 
month and who have not furnished 
satisfactory reasons for their absences 
In some of the states this report 
is made only to the truant officer. 
The reasons are obvious why this re- 
port should be made not only to 
the attendance officer but to the 
board of education as well. 

The teacher has a most important 
part to perform as relates to his of 
her duties, not only under the provi- 
sions of the compulsory attendance 
law in Georgia but in all the other 
states as well. The teacher 
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the key to the entire situation, and 
cannot be too careful as to the dis- 
charge of all the duties developing 
upon her. Very few attendance of- 
ficers anywhere are going behind the 
reports of the teachers, hence in 
many, many schools the teacher is 
sole arbiter in the matter. The writ- 
er happens to know of some cases 
which have come under his own per- 
sonal supervision this winter where 
the teacher has been sadly derelict 
in the discharge of this very impor- 
tant duty, and consequently the work 
of the school has been sadly handi- 
capped thereby. Not only has this 
school term suffered but in quite a 
few instances parents or guardians 
have grown to look upon the law as 
a dead letter on the statute books, 
thus making trouble for the teachers 
who may follow in the future. 


|. N. Paine, Member of the State 
Board of Agriculture 


AKE a look at Mr. I. N. Paine, the 

new member of the North Caro- 
lina State Board of Agriculture in the 
eighth Congressional district. 

Mr. Paine is one 
of the most pro- 
gressive farmers in 
Iredell * County, 
proprietor of 
Paine’s View Dairy 
Farm near States- 
ville. Mr. Paine 
declares that to 
begin with he had 
the “poorest farm 
in Iredell County.” 
Much of the land has been increased 
jn productiveness 700 per cent. 





MR. PAINE 


“Twenty years ago,” he says, “I 
considered livestock the basis of any 
method looking to bigger crops, so I 
have kept a herd of cows on my 
farm, and so marketed my rough 
feed in the form of butter for a num- 
ber of years. Later I have been sell- 
ing milk in Statesville. 

“During these years by using stable 
manure I have been getting land in 
condition to grow clover, peas and 
vetch. Today where twenty years ago 
I could not raise more than five 
bushels of corn per acre, I get eight 
times as much. Where rag weeds 
would not grow, I get clover or alfalfa 
or whatever I plant.” 


Mr. Paine is a mighty level-headed, 
thoughtful, progressive farmer, and 
the eighth district is to be congratu- 
lated upon having him as its repre- 
sentative. 


Lespedeza in the Carolinas and 
Virginia 
BECAUSE all our experience letters 
concerning lespedeza were sent 
by people in the far South, it must 
not be understood that this wonder- 
ful little legume is not highly thought 
of in the upper Southeast, for some 
of the most enthusiastic boosters of 
lespedeza are those who are making 
extensive use of the plant for graz- 
ing. And, too, if the humans should 
be unappreciative of lespedeza’s vir- 
tue, the old cows would furnish tes- 
timony enough to establish its stand- 
ing as the greatest pasture plant of 
the Upper South. 
Many an old cow through grazing 
lespedeza has been enabled to store 
Up sufficient fat in the fall to enable 
her to tide over the starvation 
Months that are all too common to 
the poor cows of the Southeast. 
They get pretty glassy-eyed at times, 
ut the lespedeza they consumed in 
the tall and the thought, perhaps, of 
the time when it will come again to 
the open spaces in the brush lots and 
along the ditch banks, enables them 
to pull through. 


Lespedeza is like bad habits in this, 
‘Mat years of indulgence add to its 
Strength. Ten years ago it was very 
Seldom indeed that. the plant would 





attain a greater height than three or i 
four inches with us. However, dur- 
ing the last few years it has not been DELICIOUS 
an uncommon sight to see whole pas- 
ture fields covered with a six-inch SALT FISH 


growth, and on rich or moist fields, Priced Low 


when it is unmolested during the i cena 

summer, an eight to twelve-inch nek 

growth is often seen. For some years Choice Cut Herring Fine Lake Herring 

now we have been making a good Cheaper than meat and better for your health. | Same flavory, firm quality we have sold for years, 

cutting of lespedeza hay in the fall High > See value, but low in pice. Packed in | Caught in clear, cold water of Great Lakes, Av- 
is e a = salt, which keeps it in good condition and retains erage three fish to pound. Packed in salt bri 

on our timothy stubble three its palatable flavor. Heads clipped, fronts split, | Generally known as lake white fish. Betting ro 

fourths to one ton per acre. And on cleaned out. Barrel contains about 600 fish, herring caught_in Atlantic slope_rivers. Half 

j . 9 - ar al - 
pasture dields where the cattle were — 160 Ds. net; half barrel, 300 fish, 72 ged contains about 100 Ibs. net of fish, pail 


removed by the last of June, we have ; . - Per %Barrel Per Pail 
often cut a ton per acre of the very We sus $10.50 We foe $5.30 | We to's. $9.75 We'ss'ms.. $3.25 














finest quality hay. 
To cut this crop for hay, the land Fancy Roe Herring Nice Fat Mackerel 

: : A favorite breakfast dish. Packed - 
should be very _smooth, and : the Extra good quality. Solid and meaty, Average | taining 60 selected uniform sizes én, awa's 
mower in the “pink of condition. larger than the regular run, besides the roe (fish | ounces each, a suitable size for a meal for two. 
Then by lowering the cutter-bar un- eggs) are left in the fish. Heads clipped off. Net | Nothing better in the salt fish line. Net weight 
he y weight of fh 15 Ba F acked in salt $7 45 of fish 85 pounds. Packed in brine 
til it hugs the ground, a ton per acre er barre on, wt DB eee ° Per tub, wt. 100 ID8........cseeccsece $7.95 
may be harvested from a six or seven- 
inch growth. To handle this hay Order from this ad. Quality guaranteed satisfactory or money back. Fish is 


only one of 5,000 supplies for home, farm and shop shown in new spring cata- 


most successfully one needs the side- ‘ 
. ; log. Write for free copy. 


delivery rake and the hay-loader, for 
it is troublesome to rake with the “THE SOUTH’S 

ordinary rake and mean to pitch with MAIL ORDER HOUSE The Spotless Co. oo 
forks. Stores at Rocky Mount, Wilson, Goldsboro, Kinston; Raleigh and Spring Hope, N. C. 


I never realized until lately what a Send Mail Orders, requests for catalogs and information to The Spotless Co., Richmond, Va. 
splendid winter hog feed is this fine a 




















Jespedeza hay. We have about 35 
“OLD TRUSTY” INCUBATORS 


one-hundred-pound shoats that, up 
BROODERS AND STOVES 


to February 1, had access to a bay of 
We have a. Carload on hand at 


this hay along with a few heifer 
calves. We thought the calves were 

Raleigh and can make immediate 
shipment. 


consuming the’ most of the hay until 

the bay was fenced off and the hay 

supplied to the heifers in a_ tight Write for Catalog of Poultry Supplies, Egg Cases, 
boarded manger. The next morning Shipping Coops, Trap Nests, Drinking ‘Troughs, 
after this was done I found the shoats f Exe Testers, Laying Mash, Scratch Feed, Butter- 
up by the gate making a terrible fuss ; eal ate “tite mo 
that they wouldn’t stop until I had e Special Proposition Open to Dealers, — 
built them a slatted rack and given 232 Eggs and the Hen that Lald Thom. POULTRY PRODUCERS’ SUPPLY co., 
them their feed of lespedeza also, Let Us Tell You How She Did it. Raleigh, North Carolina, 














along with their corn and tankage. 




















STYLEPLUS CLOTHES 


Good clothes wa sta 


Stylepius 


sense Ae ete S _ 












& Co., inc. aa 
Good clothes just can’t cost less than Styleplus these days. Conditions 


will not permit it. Stylish, all-wool clothes, guaranteed to give splendid 
service and priced well inside “the medium range.” 

Only known quality can be guaranteed. Styleplus prices are known. 
We attach a sealed price-ticket to the sleeve of every garment. Guaran- 
teed quality at known price. 

The big advantage in buying at a store is that you see the clothes and 
try them on before you pay for them! 


Gold by one leading clothing- $45 is $50-$55 4 $60 = SONNEBORN 


merchant in most cities end pe “ Co., Inc. 
“Seman The sleese ticket tells the price Baltimore, Md. 
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Gloves and Mittens 
Fit the Hand Perfectly 


No skimping in “ASBESTOL.” The 
fingers, palms, wristbands and gauntlets 
are accurately cut, sewed and finished, 
insuring free and easy movement, 

These features of comfort mean much 
to you men who wear gloves at your 
work, 


Ask your merchant to show you “AS- 
BESTOL” the next time you go to town, 


Eisendrath Glove Company 


2001 Elston Avenue - Chicago 





When writing to advertisers, say: “] am writing you as an adver- 
tiser im The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of 
all } tise it . w 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER’ 


“Mistakes I Have Made” 


Read These and Then Avoid Them 


Two Mistakes That Cost Money 


PUT out an orchard of fruit trees 

and didn’t fence it off separate from 
rest of field, and when I put stock 
in the field for grazing they grazed 
on the fruit trees too. I lost, by not 
putting a fence around itgthe fruit 
they would have had, the money paid 
for trees, and time spent in putting 
trees out. 


By neglecting to dip my cows once 
or twice last year a few ticks got on 
a registered heifer in the spring. She 
died in a few days with tick fever. 
In the fall a fine registered male died 
with the same disease. READER. 


She Wasted Pork 


NE of the biggest mistakes I ever 

made was allowing so much of 
the scraps of meat during hog kill- 
ing time to go to waste. In former 
times we hurried to cook up and de- 
vour such things as the backbone 
and spareribs, liver and lights, heads, 








When Time is Precious — 
E-B Osborne Hay Tools Save It 


Every farmer who has a crop of hay wants tools that 
finish the jobin record time. That’s why E-B Osborne 
hoy tools are universally appreciated and bought. They 
d> quicker, more thorough work all the way through. 


The name Osborne has long stood high in the estimation 
of American farmers. Coupled with the E-B trade- 
mark it insures an unsurpassed standard of excellence 
and service. 


The E-B Osborne mower does its work efficiently, no 
matter how heavy the crop. It has many special 
festures which you should investigate, such as internal 
gear drive, eccentric for realigning cutter-bar, extra 
long knife head sand guides, full strength one-piece 
frame. 


Any E-B dealer will show you this mower as well as the 
other implements pictured here. Ask him about E-B 
Service on deliveries, both of machines and parts. It is 
of real importance to every farmer who uses haying 





tools. 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co., Inc. 
Established 1852 Rockford, Ill. 


A complete line of farm machinery manu- 
factured and guaranteed by one company. 





Le - 
‘we < 


E-B Osborne Sulky Rake 
Steel wheels, 45 inches high, 
with staggered spokes; holdtrue 
circle and pull easily on rough 
ground. Truss-rod, and one- 
piece frame give strength for 
many years of service. Three 
spacings of teeth by adjustment. 


E-B rne Grain Binder 
Gets Down Grain and Tall Grain 
Equally Well 
These special E-B Osborne 
Grain Binder features get prac- 
tically all the grain regardless 

of conditions: 

Cutter bar close to ground. Reel 
pushes down grain onto plat- 
form. Platform canvas runs 
one-seventh faster than elevator 
straightening grain. Stringing 
grain prevented by drop leaves, 
grain springs, three discharge 














feet and loin bones to keep them from 
spoiling; or else we gave them pro- 
miscuously to the help for helping to 
clean a fewchitterlings. 

Now I have on my pantry shelves 
pints, quarts and half gallon jars of 
pickled pig feet, liver and lights, hog 
head, cracklings, chitterlings and ya- 
rious other parts of the fresh meat 
usually allowed to spoil. 

The directions for canning and 
pickling fresh meats may be had for 
the asking by writing for the Govern- 
ment bulletin on the subject. 

MRS. W. L. BOND. 

Rockingham, Ga. 


Planting Corn on Poor Land 


Y MISTAKES in farming have 

been many but I believe one of 
my greatest mistakes, and the one 
that has been the most often repeat- 
ed and one that I see made every 
year by many farmers, is planting 
corn on ground that is so poor it 
will not pay for the work required 
to make. The same ground if put 
in peas or soy beans would make a 
profitable crop and at the same time 
improve the land. 


I have wasted enough valuable time 
trying to make corn on poor land to 
have raised and turned under enough 
peas to have made my farm rich, and 
vet a great part of it is poor. But I 
have been convinced at last, and am 
not going to try to raise corn on land 
that cannot be reasonably expected to 
make as much as 20 bushels per acre. 

McD. POPE. 

Amelia, Va. 


A Teacher’s Mistake 


HE greatest mistake I have made 

in my life was stopping college two 
years too soon. / 

My home being in the country I 
attended the district school till seven- 
teen, then entered one of the finest 
institutions in the South. At the close 
of two years I had completed the 
teacher’s course and obtained the de- 
gree of “L.I.” 

One of my professors told me, as I 
was leaving for home, that it would 
pay me to borrow the money and go 
until I finished the scientific course. 
As I was already in debt I thought I 
could not afford to do this, so I quit 
college and became a teacher in a 
one-room country school. There I 
have taught the past seven years, and 
my salary has slowly increased from 
$35 to $70. 

As the years roll on I realize more 
and more how much better it would 
have been for me, also the young lives 
I am helping to direct, if I had had 
more preparation. 

I trust all young girls who contem- 
plate teaching will avoid this mus- 
take and thoroughly prepare them- 
selves. f 


Mistakes Made in Selling Jams and 
Butter 


Y HUSBAND and I prefer a thin 
jam to be eaten with hot cakes, 


etc. When I decided to sell home- 


made jams I tried to force my prel- 
erence on the public rather than give 
what it wanted. 

Another common mistake made by 
country butter makers is not saltmg 
their butter heavily. Salt tends to 
keep butter fresh, besides city Pe? 
ple just naturally like salty butter. 

If producers want the top of the 
market for their products they should 
strive to please the public regardless 
of their own personal tastes. R. 


mer and inten 


I like The Progressive Far os 


te learn how to farm by reading ly 
have seen that I never knew betor 
reading it.—E. F. Vanadora, Anderson, S.C 
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Outlook Good 


| for Man Who 


Sticks to Hog-raising 


Perseverance and Improved Quality Will Give the 
Southern Breeders Leadership 


By A. G. SMITH 


HAVE just been on a trip down 
]®: south Georgia, stopping off at 

Jacksonville on the way down, 
and coming back by way of Macon. 
At Jacksonville, I went out to the 
stock yards, and talked with the 
farmer shippers, buyers and com- 
mission men, and I watched the 
stock, particularly the hogs, while 
they were unloaded and placed in the 
pens. It gave me a chance to get 
a line on the hog business in that 
section of the country, first hand 
and without much effort. 


* * * 


The quality of the hogs particu- 
larly interested me. They were a 
mixed lot. Among them were some 
of as good breeding as one would 
wish to see, but on the whole, they 
stood woefully in need of improve- 
ment. The razor-back was still in 
evidence, and the piny woods rooter 
was conspicuous. The Duroc, Poland- 
China and Hampshire blood was pre- 
dominant in the better animals. 


The price for top hogs the day I 


was there .was 13 cents, com- 
pared with 15 cents on the Chi- 
cago market, Considering the 


quality of hogs and the fact that 
they were soft, it seemed to me they 
were selling well. If prices remain 
relatively as high-as they are now 
compared with Middle West markets,, 
the Southern farmer will be assured 
of good markets when he grows only 


hogs of first-class breeding and 
hardens them so they will be the 
equal of corn-fed hogs. I have 


seen thousands of hogs going to the 
market off Middle West farms; but, 
except for a small percentage, the 
hogs on the Jacksonville market 
would not compare with them. 


This, however, is not because the 
Southern farmers cannot grow good 
hogs, but because they have not been 
educated up to it. As these farmers 
see the benefits of better blood and 
better feeding, they will gradually use 
better stock and better methods until 
they get just as good hogs as any 
section of the country can grow. The 
few good hogs I saw and the state- 
ment of farmers that they were doing 
away with the scrub stock, were all 
hopeful signs. I fully believe that if 
I visit these yards five years hence I 
will find the character of the hogs 
entirely changed. 

* * * 


Light hogs are selling better this 
year than usual; compared with the 
total number, there are not so many 
coming on the market. The peanut 
and velvet bean crops have been good, 
and farmers are feeding their hogs 
longer, and making them bigger. The 
fresh pork trade is using all this light 
stuff and with the demand equal to or 
greater than the supply, the market 
holds up well. 

* * * 


While at Macon, I went out to see 
the packing plant. The hogs were of 
better quality than at Jacksonville, 
and were bringing a little better 
Price. They came from sections that 
had been affected longer by the boll 
weevil. That is an interesting thing. 
As soon as the boll weevil comes 
along, improvement in the quality of 
the hogs begins, and the longer the 
area is infested, the better the grade 
of hogs. Southern Alabama hogs av- 
€rage better than southern Georgia, 
and these in turn are better — than 
Florida hogs. They will all even up 
after a while, when each section has 


had sufficient time to improve the 
breeding. 





At Jacksonville, I got the impres- 
sion from the farmers that Florida 
would increase its hog production 
next year, but in south Georgia there 
was a different sentiment. Farmers 
there seemed inclined to grow less 
hogs. The high price of peanuts and 
a falling off in the price of hogs was 
given as the reasons. It looks, how- 
ever, like these farmers should stay 
with their job. 

Hog prices must either go up or 
feed prices must go down. The Mid- 
dle West practically fixes the price of 
hogs, and economic conditions there 







indicate a reduction in the crop next 
year. Corn is too high to feed hogs 
profitably there now. Corn is selling 
on the farms for $1.40 a bushel and 
hogs for 14 cents or thereabouts. 
With this price of corn, the farmer 
should have nearly 16 cents for his 
hogs to make the business reasonably 
profitable. This: means that either 
the price of corn must come down, 
the price of hogs go up, or there® will 
be fewer hogs grown. 


* * ® 


The farmer in south Georgia who 
keeps on growing hogs will have a 
good thing in it, but the man who 
goes out of business now will be out 
of business when the situation is bet- 
ter. These farmers will have to learn 
what other farmers have learned— 
that there are ups and downs in any 
kind of business, but the man who 
sticks is the one who wins out in the 
long run. What if farmers had quit 


growing cotton following 1914 when 
the price struck rock bottom, 


how 
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would they have fared in 1919 when 
cotton went to 40 cents? 


Keep the Soil Busy 


OME farmers have the idea that 

the soil will increase in fertility if 
allowed to lay out once in two or 
three years. This is a mistake. The 
only advantage gained by letting land 
lay out a year is the rest the farm- 
er gets, for the land is apt to be- 
come thoroughly infested with nox- 
ious weeds. This means an increased 
amount of cultivation the following 
year to keep the weeds and grass in 
check, which will offset the year’s 
rest for the farmer. 

It is true that the laying-out pro- 
cess will furnish a slight growth of 
vegetable matter to be turned under 
to add humus to the soil, but there is 
a greater advantage in cropping the 
land every year if a good rotation 
is used with a legume crop every sec- 
ond or third year. 













Talk No. 2 


Selling Land 
By Our Own 
Modern Auction 
Method 





Trust Companies 
---and Guardians 


THOSE WHO ADMINISTER 
ESTATES frequently use Our 
Modern Method of selling farm 
lands and suburban property to 
We are fully 
equipped to promptly sell prop- 
erty at auction anywhere and pro- 
duce quick proceeds and fair 


best advantage. 


profits. 


It is our busines to create sales 
which satisfy the owner and pur- 
chaser. We develop larger mar- 


ket possibilties. 


No matter if your farm is rented for 1920, we 


can sell it for you NOW. 


purchaser-tenant”’ plan. 


- OFFICES: 


Reference: Any person for whom we have sold. 


Write us today and let us explain our “‘seller- 


Atlantic Coast 
Realty Company 


“The Name That Justifies Your Confidence’’ 


Petersburg, Va., and Greenville, N. C. 


BANK REFERENCES: 
Any Bank in Petersburg, Va., or Greenville, N. C. 
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Comments on Last Week’s 
Paper—By A. L. French 


on last week’s paper, may I not 

Say a word or two about the pic- 
ture of the little children riding the 
Jersey bull, shown on the boys’ and 
girls’ page of the February 14 issue? 
I like to see pictures of gentle animals 
and think it a fine thing for the chil- 
dren to be interested in the livestock 
on the farm; but I wouldn’t let little 
children ride a bull of any breed for 
any amount of money, unless a strong 
man was along to protect them in 
case the animal’s disposition should 
take a sudden change for the bad. 
When a young man I had the fight of 
my life with a young Shorthorn bull 
that had always been a pet. A good 
friend was killed by an uncommonly 
gentle bull. Another friend’s life was 
saved only by the plucky fight his 
wife made with a pitchfork when the 
bull had the husband on the ground 
and at his mercy. So I say with all 
earnestness, keep the little children 
away from the gentle bull unless some 
strong man is at hand to protect 
them. 


Boris beginning the comments 


» * + 

In the mistakes described in last 
week’s paper is much food for 
thought. The one concerning starting 


a fire with kerosene is one altogether 
too many people are making. In my 
town only two weeks ago a man was 
burned nearly to death through this 
same dangerous habit of pouring 
kerosene in a stove when there were 
live coals. If it seems necessary to 
use the oil in starting or reviving 
fires, why not use the safe plan of 
soaking a few corn cobs in the oil at 
a distance from the stove, lay these in 
the stove and light them? 
* * * 

Mr. Dulaney learned last season 
something I learned many years ago, 
that heroic treatment to get rid 
of grass may easily do more harm 
to the crop than the small amount 
of grass that will get by a thorough 
shallow cultivation of the crop will 
do. Better always to do the work 
necessary by two shallow cultiva- 
tions at intervals of only a day or two 
than to cut all the side roots of the 
corn plants by the use of deep work- 
ing tools. 

os » 

“Not too old to learn,” learned what 
many hog growers need to learn, 
that pigs just farrowed will certain- 
ly die if not provided with an extra 
‘warm place when the weather is 


cold. We had two sows nicely cared 
for in well bedded boxes under a large 
shed some days ago. However, the 
weather grew cold and colder just at 
night when the pigs were due to ar- 
rive and I decided the quarters pro- 
vided were going to be too cold. We 
had a few pampered heifer calves 
that had been allowed to burrow into 
a large hill of lespedeza hay at the 
end of the big hay barn until there 
were two caves running back into 
the hay about eight feet. Just at 
dark I walked the sows quietly 
around to this place, invited No. 1 to 
make use of one cave and No. 2 to 
make herself at home in the other, 
then placed a strong door before 
each opening. The next morning, 
when the temperature was hovering 
around zero, a peep into the lespedeza 
caves discovered eleven living pigs in 
one and fourteen in the other. Moth- 
ers and families are doing well at this 
writing. 
i 

Farmers have been coming from a 
distance of up to ten miles to buy hay 
from us this winter. It seems they 
made the same mistake in not provid- 
ing for their horses and cattle last 
summer that Mrs. Chamberlain made 
in not providing sufficiently for her 
hogs. It is fine for those of us who 
have a surplus of hay, but the thought 
has occurred to me several times, 
when these farmers have driven into 
the barn lot, that had they used the 
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When ror 
power, look to its piston rings. 


of the gas you buy is leaking past them. Make certain 
that all your gas is compressed and turned into power. 
Install the genuine McQuay-Norris \caxfRoor Piston 
Rings. They mean more power. 


Their exclusive design insures equal action all around 
hat’s why they are the only piston 
There’s no such thing as a 
Leak-Proof type of piston ring. \eaxfRoor is the trade- 
marked name of these peter ringse—with ten years 
it. Be sure you get the genuine. 


the cylinder wall. 
rings their kind. 


of severe service back o 


They are made in every size and over-size to fit every 
make and model of gas engine. 
or can get you proper sizes promptly from his jobber’s 


complete stock. 


Write for This Booklet —j> 


which explains the best way to buy more 
power for your tractors, trucks and pas- 
er cars—it’s a complete piston ring 


hand book. Address Dept. AP 


McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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PISTON RINGS 
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To Control Excess Oil 
A special ring for motors that 
pump oil, Use in top grooves 
of each piston. In the lower 
grooves use Mc - 
Piston Rings for 





power. 
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engine first shows signs of decreasing 


_ MeQUAY-NORRIS 


Make sure that none 


Your dealer has them 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


time last summer sowing peas and 
soy beans that they have used this 
winter hauling one ton of hay they 
could have made the hay at home and 
saved the price of it. It is a pretty 
safe proposition for a farmer to make 
what hay and corn he needs, what- 
ever the price of tobacco may be, 
” * * 

When sowing rape for hogs more 
feed will generally be secured by 
drilling the seed in rows 24 inches 
apart. When planted in this man- 
ner the hogs naturally walk up and 
down the rows and do not trample 
the plants as much as they will when 
the plants are covering all the land. 
Then, too, a couple of cultivations 
may be made when the plants are 
small if planted in rows which helps 
to keep the grass and weeds in check, 

* * * 

At the beginning of these notes | 
called attention to the picture of the 
children riding the Jersey bull, and in 
ciosing want to call attention to the 
picture on the boys’ and girls’ page of 
last week’s issue. The sort of a pet 
shown in that picture more strongly 
appeals to me than does the other 
one. A pig is a most intelligent ani- 
mal, and children can learn much by 
a close study of them. And they are 
safe pets. 


Mistakes With Chickens and in 
Building 
WHEN I first began raising chicks 
with a brooder, I tried running it 
without a thermometer. One evening 
I took off a hatch of 75 fine purebred 
chicks, and put "them in the brooder, 
guessing at the temperature. Next 
morning they would not stay out of 
the brooder long enough to eat but 
huddled together and cheeped all the 
time. In a day or two they began to 
die with bowel trouble and a week 
later were about all dead. All this 
loss for the want of a thermometer 
costing only a fraction of the worth 
of my chicks had they lived. 

I now use the best make of brood- 
ers with regulator and thermometer 
and find it cheaper in the end for 
my chicks do so much better. 

When we built, we made several 
bad mistakes. First, the site for the 
house is too low and not drained. Then 
the rooms that seemed large for two 
are entirely too small for a family. 
We made only one closet and now 
we see that we should have made sev- 
eral. Then we did not plan our dwell- 
ing for convenience and the result is 
miles ef extra steps every week. The 
outbuildings were not grouped for 
either convenience or beauty, which 
makes hundreds of miles of useless 
walking in a lifetime besides making 
the whole place look ragged and 
without system. W. S. 


Cotton Near the Coast 


M: B. L.: As near as you are to the 
coast, we would suggest a cotton 
of the King type, such as the King, 
Broadwell or Simpkins. For your 
section we would recommend planting 
about April 1. On average thin lands, 
300 pounds per acre of acid phosphate, 
mixed with 100 to 150 pounds of nitrate 
of soda per acre would be about as 
good fertilizer as you could use. 


AN ACCOMMODATING CANDI- 
DATE 


ENATOR Dial of South Carolina has @ 
wincolnian faculty on anecdotal fe 
enforcement of argument. He views askance 
the proposal that some of the earning? 
prosperous railways shall be applied to on 
relief of weaker lines, and on that su Whe 
he related the other day a story which 
heard his father tell. 5 
“After the war between the sections, be 
said, “only the well-to-do in my county 0 
Laurens could own rifles, but squirrels — 
abundant in the woods and the love of bo 
ing was universal. The poor had to rey 
on a single-barrelled shotgun, 2 ™d “ 
loader at that. one of our farmers ae 
was running for the Legislature made i 
race on the platform that if he were os 
he would get a bill passed whereby 
trees would be topped, and the poor maa 
with his shotgun would have | 
chance as the rich man with his 


bring home a mess of squirrels.” Exchange 
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Evaus Now Supervises Exten- 
aia sion Work in South 


. A. EVANS has been appointed 

" chief of the office of Extension 
Work in the South, United States De- 
partment ef Agriculture, and has 
taken charge of the office. He suc- 
ceeds Dr Bradford Knapp, who re- 
signed to become Dean of the College 





of Agriculture, University of Ar- 
kansas. 
Mr. Evais was promoted from the 


position ef assistant chief, which he 
had held simce Bradford Knapp be- 
came chief in 1911. He was the first 
demonstration agent appointed by Dr. 
Seaman A. Knapp, the originator of 
the system, and has been continuous- 
ly asseciated with the w ork ever since. 
His original appointment was as dem- 
pnstraien agent for southern and 
eastern Texas. Within a year he was 
selected as chief assistant to Dr. Sea- 
man A. Kaapp. Several years later, 
when the growth of the work made 
it necessary for Dr. Knapp to make 
headquarters in Washington, Mr. 
Evans was placed in charge of the 
work in Lewisiana and Arkansas and 
gemained in that position until he was 
called te Washington as assistant 
chief. 

Mr. Evans was born and reared on 
@ farm, operated a farm of his own 
for several years, and has been di- 
rectly conwected with agricultural ac- 
tivities all his life. He is widely 
known threughout the South and has 


frequently addressed conventions of 
farmers, bankers, and educational 
workers in that section on agricul- 


tural subjects 


Why The Progressive Farmer 
“Steps When Out” 


THE Progressive Farmer is a stop- 


when-out paper because we be- 
Jieve it is the only business basis 
for a newspaper and fair basis for 


subscribers 


It is net right to keep on send- 
ing a paper to a man when he hasn’t 
ordered it, pile up a bill against him, 


and then dun him for it, and we are 
hot going to do it. “You can’t owe 
The Progressive Farmer for a sub- 


scription.” If you like The Progres- 
Sive Farmer and like for it to keep 
Visiting you, invite us with a renewal. 
We are not going where we are not 
asked. As another editor has happily 
put it: ? 

“When a man rides out his ticket 
he gets off the cars. So when an edi- 
tor rides out the ticket the subscriber 


gives him, he ought to get off. When 
We wear out offrf welcome, as we as- 
sume we have done when a subscriber 
fails to renew, we grab our hat and 
leave. We're not come-to-stay visi- 
tors that yeu get tired of, and heart- 
ily wish would go. No, siree! We 
respect you and ourselves, too. If 
you don't renew, we take that as a 
Polite hint to vamoose the ranch.” 


Profit-sharing Kept the Boy on the 
arm 


OME farmers have had difficulty 
in keeping help on the farm after 
they have gone to the trouble of rais- 
ing it. Home grown labor is gener- 


ally the best if it is given the right 
Ecouragem lent. 


One Missouri éarmer who is co- 
Operating with the agricultural, col- 
lege in keeping farm records has de- 
tided that he can afford to pay his 
$0n 25 per cent of the net profits 
from the farm for his work. The 
young man has worked under this 
Blan for about four years and has 
ever failed to clear as much or 
More than hired hand’s wages besides 
Betting his living, the use of a team 
aod buggy, and having the privilege 
9f profitable employment near home. 


It takes a profitable business to 
a plan attractive to either 


proprietor or laborer but it stimu- 
lates good management on the part of 
both.—R. M. Green, Missouri Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 


The Peanut Market Situation 


Tae little selling spurt on the part 
of speculative interests a few days 
ago has completely subsided and 
things are again at a dead standstill 
in the local peanut markets. Neither 
the country merchants nor the farm- 
ers are making any special effort 
to unload their holdings, and there 
is more firmness about the market 
than at any time within the past two 
weeks, though such few sales as are 
being made are at a less price. 


An increase in the number of in- 
quiries from the trade is taken as a 
good sign that the long expected 
advance in price is near at hand. 
Fhe cleaners have so greatly reduced 
their stock of cleaned and shelled 
goods in filling their earlier orders 
that they now have very little farm- 
ers’ stock on hand. So it is only a 
question of a very short time till they 
will have to re-enter the market. 

The past week has noted heavy ar- 
rivals of foreign peanuts and pea- 
nut oils, the heaviest in several 
months, but these for the most part 
have been on previous orders. Prac- 
tically all peanuts now coming into 
this country were sold much earlier 
in the season and the offerings of 
futures have now nearly dropped off 
with the result that the American 
market is not feeling the influence of 
the Asiatic importations to the same 
extent as first feared. The heavy im- 
portations of other vegetable oils and 
dairy products seem to be exercising 
a greater bearish influence than pea- 
nut oil itself. 

J. FRANK FOOSHE. 
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plowed ground easily. It 
produces bigger, better crops. 


Get your Cletrac now! 


longer hours and more days. 





everywhere have “OK’d” it. 


19047 Euclid Avenue 

















Handles 


Spreads 75 to 10,000 Pounds Per Acre. 


Lime and Fertilizer 
Oltisaleitits)s 


All Kinds of Lime Rock and Fertilizer 





The only successful lime and fertilizer distributersaves time, taber s and tad meee. i. Handle fer- 
ac 


tilizer only once by hauling gisest from cars to field Sutentes Auger 


any wagon— no 


and practical; noclogging or caking — Built yt 
is level with bottom of wagon. Low in price, 


Guarantee 


oan a distributer to 


s WATER RUNNING a gy | w 
“you run no Bare nciden will do everthing te is piverticed. ie 
The 10 Holden Lime andFerti- | [ime wih s - Ft hes po successfully 


lizer Distributor is guaran- = 
teed to do all that is claimed 


for it or you 


may 
back and wenn: money will be 
housands now in use—a proven success in all sections 


refunded. 
of the country. 


The Holden 


noe Nes Cg 
104 Ciestven, Bop UL i = Serie: 





mee te 
imple 
Hopper 


on Seite or level land. 


Spreads evenly 
give years of service. 


les to 








To Handle Wet, Dry 
Lumpy Lime and Fertilizer 
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ae DAVIS, Fulton, Ky. 
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doesn’t pack the soil or “dig in.’ 


It’s the de 
pendable a//-year helper that cuts 
costs and speeds up your plowing, 
cultivating, harvesting and hauling. 
Replaces six or eight horses—saves 
their care and feed bills — works 


The Cletrac has proved itself. Farmers 
This 
has led to a big demand that has 


See the Cletrac dealer today or write for the free, interesting booklet, 
“Selecting Your Tractor” 


The Cleveland Tractor Co. 


Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World 





Ready at the Right Time 


Your Cletrac is ready at the right 
time—anytime—for any farm job. 
In fitting the seed oon the light, powerful Cletrac rides the top of soft 


of discs and drills—but 
It does the fast, thorough job that 


hauls a heavy load 


. 


ful motor, 


Cleveland. 


boosted the output and lowered 
manufacturing costs. 


That’s why we can offer you an 
improved Cletracwith a more power- 


clusive steering device and a special 
water air-clarifier—and still reduce 


the price from $1585 to $1395 f. o. b. 


Buy your Cletrac ow and get a 
prompt delivery. 


EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


fs the title of our 1920 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete’ horticult- 

ural publication of — —— a hey of 184 8 colored plates and 

mae howe inf tion ‘ata rything in Gardening, either without raggeration. i 
‘ormation of eve: for or 

and embodies the result of over seventy-two years er practical bigs 

= iy outalegue the largest possible distribution we make the following 


Every ‘Empty Envelope Counts As Cash” 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who 
encloses 10 cents we will mail the catalogue and also send free-of charge 


Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 
Soataining one ne pack en each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White 


Scarlet ish, Henderson's Invincible Asters, Henderson's Brilli- 
- ixture Poppies and Giant Waved ey Seesk Peas, in a coupon 
envelope, which when emptied and returned will be qccapted as a 25-cent 
payment on any amounting to $1.00 and upward. 
27 
PETER HENDERSON & CO. comanor +: 





a broader track, an ex- 
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Make your wet land yield you big profitable crops by the 


use of this SIMPLEX. 


land over to crawfish, bullfrogs and swamp grass. 


Don’t be content longer to turn your 


The quickest, 


easiest and best way to ditch your land is with this simple 


Cuts 
Mile of 
Ditch 
a Day 


DITCHER—TERRACER 


Fine for Terracing 





Sent on 
Ten Days’ 
Trial 


Money-Back 
Guarantee 








Most useful implement on 

farm or ranch. Cuts ditches 

any size or shape, terraces 

hillsides, cleans old ditches, 

builds cr levels levees, fills 

up gullies and grades roads, 

Works in ony soil. Made of 

best steel. Reversible, .Ad- 

e justable. Simple i ie: eration. 

; sts life- “time, T Gree, 
Rock Hil, S. C. says Never invested a 


dollar in a piece of farm machinery that has 
given me such 


great returns, It is worth hun- 


dreds of dollars to any farmer in many ways.” 


So say all users in every 


part of the country. Dol- 


lar for “seller, the SIMPLEX is the best investment 
that a farmer can make in a farm implement. 
Write today for big free catalog, prices, and state Way 


dealer’s name, 


You will like this simple SIMPLEX 


that Makes Your Wet Land and Hillsides Pay, 
‘SIMPLEX FARM DITCHER CO.,Inc.,Box 52, OWENSBORO, KY. 
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The first or downwara shock 
is absorbed by the large twin 
springs. Then comes the dead- 
ly sebound, but the famous 

“third spring’ 
It gently re- 


the free suspension of Cy 
Ford springs. This 
not only allows normal spring 
action Mit insulates the car 
against éidethrusis. 
































“Easy Riding’ is what you want 
when you buy shock absorbers. 
The shock absorber which best 
abosorbs the shocks and rebounds 
effects the greatest saving on 
tires, gasoline and general wear 
and tear. 







Float-a-Fords not only absorb 
the main shock but the famous 
Float-a-Ford “third spring” is con- 
stantly on guard to check the re- 
bounds. They give a perfect in- 
sulation against side-thrusts and 
other vibration. 

Float-a-Fords do not bind or 
weaken the Ford springs or in 
any way interfere with free spring 

ction, They do not bump the 
lamp posts or body. Easily and 
quickly installed without boring a 
single hole in frame or axle. 

One ride on Float-a-Fords and 
you will not be content until you 
have installed a set on your car. 
Dealers—A Float-a-Ford demon- 
stration means a sale. 


BURPEE-JOHNSON CO., 
Manufacturers, 
304 Kentucky Ave., 


Indiana. 
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THE ADAMS SEED CO. Bex 9 Decorah, lowe 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw 
your advertisement in The Progressive 
‘armer.” 








BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(5 Cents a Werd, Cash With Order) 


We “= insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
‘cade in this department of our Eastern odition 


Salesmen in All Parts of the on i ad lubricat- 
ing coils and paints. Full or part time. Salary or 
commission. The Harvey Oil Company, Cleveland, 0, 


_HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Wanted—3 Good Renters; 5 Wage Laborers—Good 
land and houses. Address’ apne Land Co,, Dunn, 
North Carolina. 


‘Wanted—A ~ Cropper | With Em all Family—Good ‘prop- 
osition to working man. Address Andrew Jackson, 
Carthage, N. C., ute 1 


~Wanted—A man to look after upkeep of institutional 
grounds; married man preferred. ddress President 
D. B. Johnson, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 8. C. 











‘Wanted—A Nice Energetic Boy to work on farm. 
Will pay good wages and make him one of the family 
in a good home. Address B. C. Sykes, Cardenas, N. c 


Wanted: Farm Labor—Married or single, white or 
colored, on good farms, good wages, 25 miles out of 
Baltimore. Write B. B. Derrick, County Agent, Bel 
Air, Maryland, furnishing references. 


Herdsman Open for Position March 1st—Experienced 
2 = ee capes i . > Ey testing and 
ng stock for show. ny purebr stock proposition 
consid H. M. Forsythe, Burkeville, Va. 
Wanted—An experienced man capable of managing, 
nendien and marketing leaf tobacco in tobacco 








warehouse. Must give references and apply in person. 
Cie ee Berkeley County Warehouse, Moncks 
orne 4 




















LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


eae 





Large Berkshires. Stone Gate Farm, Pe' 
Virginia. ad 
Lerkshire Pigs—Best breeding, $15 each. 
c. L. Neel, Salisbury, — N. 


tersburg, 


Write to 





Purebred Berkshires—50- — pigs. 55: 75 
$19. Hollywood Farm, Pores Knob, 


pounds, 





W. Profst, Boydton, 


Fr fee months-old | oo soy ll Pied Wih pedigrees, 





Big Type. Pigs, oy gilts, sow: 
w> Daves, american National Bank, Richmon 


s. James 
d, Va. 





want an extra ¢ boar, 


crest Farm, Troutman, N. C 


Berkshire Boar—Selling to prevent inbreeding. If you 
ood, tried service write Ridge- 





Berkshires—Purebred boar -~ de 
each, ‘These were bought in and are 
cheap, as I only handle Poland. ‘Chinas E. 
Jr., Louisa, Va. 


weighing 350 


for sale 
Rowell, 





IReerkshires—Tried Sows, 
Large, prolific strain. 
have them. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ri 
Trowman, N. C. 


Bred Gilts, March 
You want good Berkshires? We 
dgecrest Farm, 


Pigs — 





Ierkshires—Pigs from Epechal sows. 
from Laurel Champion's Best, 
herd boar a son of Silver Leader. Litter 


Latham Farm, Mebane, N. 


Also one litter 
the grand champion 
boar at the Southern Berkshire Congress 1919; Our 


mate to 


him sold as pig for $1,000. Rock buttom prices. Lake 





FARM SUPPLIES 


FERTILIZERS 











seems high, 
would cost you $1,400 for postage alone to send a 
letter to each the homes to which a. carry your 


For Sale—20 Tons German Kajnite—12.75 potash; 
at market yo cash. Write or see J. R. McQueen, 





ad at this low rate. Stamps 
less than $1. 


Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
Tate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


we 


Learn at Home or School—Bookkeeping, Shorthand, 








on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
Winston, N. C. 
Thoukkeeping, 


— Thoroughly Taught—Enroll 
any time. Ad Greensboro Commercial School, 


Greensboro, N. c.f for catalog. 


Wanted: Student Nurses—Edmunds Hospital, 212 
West Main St., gDanville, Va: A 8-years’ course is 
given in surgical, obstetrical and general 
nursing, moath with full maintenance is 
ee. Uniforms also furnished. Address Superin- 
tendent, 


Wanted—Young Ladies for eer Training Course, 
State Hospital Training Sehool—Salary beginners, $25 
a@ month, increasing to $35, inetuciine be board, room and 











MACHINERY 








$75. Big sow, raised 3 litters 36 Bn 
raised 2 litters 16 pigs, 5 
farrow; all registered; cholera ER, 
for $200 gets all three. Scott 


Rival Champion 40—Best Berkshire boar in the South. 
Twice grand champion, as well bred as Fs in anata. 


sow, 
Gea for March 
First check 
Farm, Edison, Ga. 





OC-JERSEYS 





Reduced Prices on Registered Du 
Scissors 2nd. 


roc Sows—Bred to 
Knapp Farm, Peabody. College, Nash- 











ville, Tenn. 
sing chee Durocs, Gilts, young pigs and_ herd boars. Must 

Corn Mills, Saw Shingle Mills, Water | sell quick. Prices cut in two. Lake Latham Farm, 
Wheels, Engines. De Leach Geeta, Sous, oe Mebane. N.C. 

y . Vetch Separator—Must be in good con- Large Type Durecs—By pop ond Defender. Pigs, 10 
dition. Name lowest cash price. 8. E. Hostetter, | weeks, $15; registered service , $35. Cedar Grove 
Denbigh, Va. Farm, Advance, N. 

Wanted—Gin Outfit — Will ex exchange “Teal estate, Dixie King’s Orion—By Orion Dixie King; age 20 


grade Hereford cattle, or tractor. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

For Sale—McCormick Reaper and Binder—Complete, 
in geod condition, been used . ie. A bargain. 
R. H. Carpenter, Honea Path, 


For Sale—New Pritchard Bean Harvester—Might 
exchange for Cushman engine, cora binder, dise drill, 
or 2-row double hopper planter. Wm. L. Stoltzfus, 
Gap, Pa. 

For Sale—One 8-16 ~ Iaternational “tractor; Clark 
— disc harrow; rowel Saunders 2-disc plow. 

wher r from arm. Wall 
x Ppa er Taylor, Stovall, 


John Paul Lucas, 














Jaundry. Also male a auts; salary begt 3, $35 
a month, increasing to $45, including room, board and 
laundry. ly in own —o to Albert Ander- 


son, State Hospital, Ral 
_____ AGENTS WANTED 





Renner 
Wanted—An agent at every postoffice and on every 
rural route in the South. If you can devote a part or 
all of your time to a money making proposition, write 
today for full particulars. _ The Progressive Farmer. 


Salesman Wanted—To cavass the farming and thresh- 
ing trade, soliciting orders for lubricating oils, greases 
and paints. Excellent eas for right party; 

lense ompertemee © nnecessary. ees at once The 
nox Oil & Paint Co., Cleveland. Ohi, 





For Sale—International 10-20 Titan oe disc 
ow = gang cone disc; perfect condition. Used 
a@ part one season ost new $1,495; 
Sold farm upon which this w: A used. wit ais $1 315, 


Nogh Emporia, Va. 


Sale—20-howse Advanee Steam Traction Engine 
with wagon tank and pump, price $1,200. 8-Roll Ad- 
vance corn shredder, $450. Case steel thresher, Ry 
complete with self-feeder and wind-stacker, $600. Ali 
practically good as new. If interested write Brandon 
Haynes, freesboro, Tenn. 


INCUBATORS 


For Sale or Exchange—2 Good Ineubators—144 
Cyphers; 125 Prairie State. H. C. Austin, Blask 
Mountain, N. 





months, 
rtce $125. For particulars write John B. 
Yackin Valley, N. C. 


weight 400, must sell to prevent inbreeding, 


Steele, 





400-pound Imperator pring boar, State Fair 
Flgee Col. Cherry Chief spring bred gilts,” 350 
derately priced. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Dureecs for Sale or Bxchange— For gilts or sows. 


winner. 
pounds, 
Papers 


firnished. Bryan Martin, 8! Simpsonville, S. C. 











ESSEX 
Essex Boar—Year old, $30. Ammon Coops, Salem- 
burg, N. C. 
HAMPSHIRES 





mt, Cherlotte, N 


“= wong | sizes, sexes, prices. Mayer, Route 





Regi 
H. RB. Howell, Garysburg, N 


stered Hampshire ——) months old, $25 each. 


For Sale—Big Type Poland-China pigs, registered. 8 
wecks old, $10 each. J. Hermon Carter, Lowryviile, 
South Carolina. 

For Sale—Registered Big Type Poland-China Buars, 
ready for service. Best breeding, $45. Old Dominion 
Stock Farm, Jonesville, Va. 


Big Type Poland-Chinas—Boars ready for service, 
real show prospects; bred sows; gilts; pigs, all ages. 
Let us tell you about them. J. H. Talley & Son, 
Henderson, Tenn. 


Big Type Poland-Chinas for Sale—Brel sows, gilts, 
boars, pigs, now re ur herd boars by Big Bob 
Wonder and Sevier’s Big Tim, Address Dr. K. EB 
Hudson & Son, Charleston, Ark. 


Big Type Poland-China Boar Pigs—From 400-D. 
sow, 10 in litter, $20 each, at 10 weeks. Other choice 
pias. either sex, $15 each. Registered free in buyer's 

ame. March and Arpil delivery. . Somerville, 
Mitchells, Va. 




















ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Allen Brothers, 


~ Registered ong Cattle—All ages. 
Chattanooga, — Tenn. 


~ Choice vanlaened Angus Bulls, ¢ te 10 montys 3s old. 
Mountain VieW Farm, Verdery, ‘south Ci Carolina: 


For Sale—Registered Aberdean-Angus Bulls—Train- 
ed for acceptable service. and look herd over, 
Occaneechi Island Farm, Clarksville, Va. 


GUERNSEYS 


Registered Guernseys. Stone Gate Farm, Petersburg, 
Virginia. 


~ For Sale—Purebred Guernsey bull calf. W. L ; Buell, 


Concord 
HEREFORDS 


Dispersal Sale—100 Purebred Herefords — Herd 
headed by 2900-pound grandson of Perfection Fairfax. 
Cows proved breeders, heifers and young bulls. 
mature 2500-pound bulls, also in sale lot. Gotng ats 
sacrifice. Write Lake Latham Farm, Mebane, N. C. 


HOLSTEINS 


Registere® Holstein Bull Calves—Write for list. BR 
E. L. Smith, Barber, Va. 7 
Knapp 


Registered Holstein Cow, Bull and Heifer. 
Farm, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 


Registered Holstein Calves—Finely bred bull calves 
for sale. Hera tuberculin tested by U. 8. Government. 
Write J. P. Taylor. Orange, Va. 


—— 
For Choice Highly-bred Holstein Calves — From 
heavy milkers, 7 weeks old, beautifully marked, rons 
each, crated. Safe delivery guaranteed. Write Fe 
wool Farm, Wauwatosa, Wis. 


JERSEYS 


Register@l Jersey Bulls—Blood of Golden Ferns 
Noble, Golden Fern’s Lad, Noble of Oaklands, —_ 
ent. Yearlings, calves. Prices reasenable. or 
clin tested. t. Pleasant Stock Farm, W. G. 
ton, Prop., Fairfield, Va. i 

Registered Jersey Heifer re | February L— 
from “‘Pansey of Richland,” testing @ per cent butter: 
fat; and Noble Colles. “Prince,” mfescendant of oy 
ble of Oaklamd,’’ $15, Re 4 quick sale, Miss 
$75. Meridian College “Herd, i Box 1, Meridian, ? 














—— 












































Three Hampshire re Shoats—Weighing 100 Ibs., sired 














Hawkins, North G 


by a son of Mose Messenger, registered free at $25 each. 
irady Turner, Winnsboro, 8. C. 
oo. >. oe 
Registered O. I. C. Sow and 10 Pigs—$80. Knoll- 
wood Farm, Barber, N. C. 
POLANB-CHINAS 
For Sale—5 Bie kidd eonne- me boars. J. T. 








just weaned litter of 9. EB. Rowell, In Louisa. a 





500, 











SHOR THORNS 
Registered Shorthorn Male Calf—4 months old, 
price $75. I. T. Hooker, Buffalo Ridge, Va v 


~ HORSES AND JACKS 
Registered Percherons— Cheap.” Alexander C0r 
Crimora, Vr. 
ed Pereheron Stallion—@ years eld, 
getter, sound, tracing — times to Carnot 











“trect so on dam’s side of 
— for $7,500. Wm. H. Gould, Grape Lawn, 
ville, 
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, March 6, 1920) 


id Young Jacks—$300 and 
ony, cattle or tractor. 





gsle—2 Splendid 
exchange for 
Gharlotie, 

| ieee Sale & Jacke Ages 6, 7 and 8 years old. 
i! erowed 7 Ibs. each. They are well built | 
wa [Wease. Oey ‘turther information and descrip- 
ve wt W. Hosea Helms, Indian Trail, N. C. 


i BECELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 


i ke 8 weeks, $7; shoets, 50 s., $15 
me Pa al w 


breeds. M. Russell, Forest Depot, 
=e ige—S weeks, for February and 
* sabeteson guaranteed. J. A. 


500. 
ohn 






















March de 
Clark, Gold 





ole “Bs Wh Ase Qverstoc ked We Are Offering the follow- 
1 


—l purebred Holstein bull, 2 years 
yoy Bonteta bull, I year old; 2 purebred 
heifers, 2 years old; 


1 grade Holstein heifer, 




















ba ea: F® pure Rhode Island Red cockerels; 
Loe | Reeace turkey goblers for breeding. 8. A 
DoP Supt Bogue Bank Farm, Morehead City 
Pare terotiess 
— ow 
DOGS 
“Wanted —Perebred, ‘long-haired Fox Terriers. State 
igs and 80x J. 8. Kirk, Robinsonville, Miss H 
we = 
rere Shepherd Paps—Male, $10; female, 
Fe Wy « gears old, Shepherd, $25. J. B. 
ol 
B for Quick Sale—1 registered Scotch Collie 
bitch, 2 years old, perfectly marked, $25; 1 good 2- 
oa etwed Shepherd bitch, $25; extra nice 
Ae a male Shepherd pup, 6 months old, 
patur $25. First checks get them. All bar 
aarel Sel @rfal if desired. Edgar Coleman, Ramer, 
aows> = 5 a 
RABBITS 
"jue Fine | Pure @ Belgians—Young and breeding ‘age. 
Ridout Retiiuy, Aiken, q 





Hu Gandee—Pow $10 bucks and does from ex- 
tre tock, $5 each. Book, ‘‘Rabbit Farm- 
ing,” G0, Ridout Rabbitry, Aiken, 8. C. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 











———eeerrrennn OOP 
“ANCONAS 

——_——- . 

Sheppard Strain n Anconas—Eggs, $3 15. Mrs, Z. 

Baron, Ryivanta Ga } . PD 

Anconas— Pees, purebred, 15 for $2.50; cockerels, 

nF Pairviow Parm, Culberson, N. C. 


$1.50, 


“Fine Aneowss, Barred Rocks—Eggs for sale, 
$2, $3, per Rex Hobbs, McKenzie, Tenn 


Ancon: 50 per 15, delivered. Cockerels, 
% e waa te Poultry Yards, Magnolia, Va. 


A Pew More Nive Purebred Anconas—Cockerels for 











we ae 3 at $1.50 each. Milo Pace, Snow Camp, 

Hina. 
Anconas—Artconas, the World’s Greatest Layers— 
delivered; cockerels, $3 each. Sunny- 


rm, Ellenboro, N. C 


. oe vader 
neonag—Steck and eggs from prize winners at State 
par et fe fai, Eggs, 











$5 sitting. Satisfaction guar- 
wteed, OC, BR. Mosteller, LaGrange, Ga. 
ANDALUSIANS 
Ry! AfMalusia 


Eggs—From prize winners at State 
County fairs. Oliver Smith, n.. € 


— Rive Andalusians—Most beautiful, 


Conover, 





greatest 


layers. Haen, $2 sitting, Dostpald ; 30, $3.50. Bolick 
Poultry Fam, _@enover, | > ais " 


BLACK SPANISH 
White Pace Rieck Spanish—Beautiful plumage, bes 











pcs. Baas, $2 sitting; 30, $3.50. Bolick Poultry 
Farm, » NW. C. 
“Bightece Years’ mowienes With Full Blood White 
Pace Blagkk M@phnish——Euus, $1.75 for 13 Address 
Mrs. Waldaeo , kkatchett, “Blanche, N. C., Route 1. 
BRAHMAS 
et Brchreee Eggs, $2.50, 15. Ernest Patrick, 


Buin 


= Winter Laying, Strain Li 
. 4 om, eocks, $10, $15, 


ht Brahmas—Three 
5. Four cockerels, 




















16 pull ts at $3.50; 10 cholce hens 
at Md “eae UM, Edison, Ga. 
. BUCKEYES 
a Gums 
Buckepe Taao- $2 15, postpaid. Viola McGirt, 
Rowland, N. €, 
5 Bichene Bexs—#2,_ $3, 15, postpaid. Cockerels, $3, 
Dag-eli chicks, $3, $4 dozen. Oakhurst 
Poultry Pe Pars Willtamston, N. C. 
CAMPINES. 
Heavy kaying Golden Campines—Hatc hing caus $3 
for 15. EJ. Gchulhoffer, Waynesville, N 
CORNISH 
Dark Cornish tockerels, good type, $5 each. Eggs 
$250 per 15. CT. Miller, Hartsvile, 8. C. 





Dark Corse) Indian Games—Eggs: first pr prize pen, 

ft ter 1%; séeend prize pen, $3 per 15, parcel post. 
Witgate, = Witeate, Lincolnton, _ © 

“Exhibiden Games. 


GAMES 


Pit Games—Mugwump Bee Mar- 





























Jou, 
F 
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end use the best engine. Surely 
in their wise choice there is a 
message that Vitally concerns 


Sush widespread acceptance of the 
‘airbanks- 


achieved by claims alone. Nor by the 


high repute of the house which menufac- 
tures this phenomenal farm engine. 
$15,000,000 was paid by 

Engines because 


plus oieinaah enduring ‘don 
engine dependability. 

Magneto ignition service from more 
then e0o Bosch Service Stations. 
nish Fairbanks-Morse service to every 
engine buyer. See your dealer today. 


Prices: 114 H. P. $75.00, 5 HH. P. 
$125.00, 6 H. P. $200 
AI F 








modern farmers know 


orse “Z” Engine was not 


Over 
f ; ‘or “Z" 
of = Which eae 


a 
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fh 
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FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO 
MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 





White and Brown Leghorns—Eggs, aon, Pa per 15; 


worth it. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, Salouey, 


I Have Some Fine 8S. C. w hite a Ges for sale 
at $2 each. Write Roger B . Meeks, Carrollton, Ga. 


Single Comb Brown and White Leghorn 
Hatching—15 for $2, delivered. Cedar Grove 
Advance, N. C. 


Single Comb White Leghorn Eggs 
strains, 15, $2; 30, $3.75, postpald. 
Yards, Riggs, Va. 


Buff Leghorns—Fine 
$3.50; ees, $3 per a5. 
Farm. Ellenboro, N, 


For sae “White Leghorns—Baby chicks; 
also eggs for sitting. Write for prices. Davis Poul- 
try Farm, Henderson, N. 








for 
‘arm, 





Ferris-Young 
serriliside Poultry 





and color. Cockerels, 


type 
Sunnyside Poultry 


prepaid. 
































Strains. Goed layers. Eggs from selected matings, Wanted—100 Purebred 8. C. Buff Leghorn day-old 
for 15, Hemsy ©. Wall, Rock chicks, February hatehed, best soak, Write quick, 
ee ingham, N.C. Address Box 90, Garner, N. 
—— HAMBURG pat, Scle— Kees for st 8. C. Weie Leghorn. 
urebred Si x ‘ ae me gy nglish nerican strain 1.75 per 15, delivered. 8 
pe paid; ~ slic aa) 15 a 2. Hope Egg Farm, Wags Station, Ga. 
— Newton, N.C uninee Comp Brown ne Tenens 
iver § le eet ississippi, Missouri and Illinois Fairs. Eggs, 15, $1.50. 
Pers. $1 A gti ae 30 eos legias sera’ 100,'$9; postpaid. John Hatler, Martin, Tenn. 
Sra. Comoves, N. serren, wae 5 ee aad wind? —— 
pedigreed stoc » eggs, $3. ishne nite ocks 
a __ LAKENVELDERS cockerels, $5; a5 cass, $3. Mrs. J. K. Derrick, Little 
rAkcaretitore— erlasting layers. Beautiful fowl, | Mountain, S. 
an, Roaian ™ ‘o Eggs, $3 for 15. Henry Single Comb White Leghorns—Baby chicks and eggs 
— A, . a a ge — yy Te xl iD i each 
week by expe Tee a ve booklet nth season. 
"awe LEGHORNS Carl Gilliland, Siler City, N. C, 
Belts, Caldera, Hens, One Cock—$20. Harley | “Single Comb White and Black Leghorns—White 
“Bingle ons la (Wyckoff strain), New York noted winter layers. Eggs, 
aid. hid" R . — Leghorn 15 eggs, "$1.25, pre- | $1.25; Blacks, Great Northern winter layers, $1.50 per 
a ee vanch, Newton, N. 15. Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, N. €. 
7 es 
bes Tesi m Eggs for (Setting. for sale, $1.50 Baby Chicks—Young’s Strain Single Comb White 
= Tingle, Merritt, N. ee? 5 oe 25; $10 per 50; $18 per 100. 
raberr pm m gs, $3 per 100. Biggs Seven-ear Prolific 
Dalian Reute $ Wee fE oe 18 delivered. Isham | seed corn, $1.25 ae a per bushel. Seaboard Poultry 


Pe “Bale— Single Comb Brown Leghorn | 2 
te Vick Ore me, com> B pore Jechorn Eges—$2 for 
ita Fine Single Comb Br wn Le 
o 0 a ghorns—Hens, 2; 
teks, $3. Davis Fes Farm, Lavonia, Ga. ws 





Peng Cc. I 
§ trown Leghorn Eggs—$2 per 15, de- 

Mrs W, ©. Williams, Macon, N. g sib 
eg: ry Yards, Riggs, Va., 
te Leghorn cockerels, $2 ea 


le Comb Brown Leghorn 

Dover Mull, Shelby, 
Leghorn Hens, One Cock git 
$3. E. P. Landram, Noel, 


; eggs, 15 for $2, 
Sunset Farms, Ashe- 


eZ. 


te i Be 15, "detive red 
ob 


B.C. By 
PBB Leanorn cocks 


White Eechorns— Hatching eggs 


4 $ teck for sale. 
tba, N 


White fte Leghorns Are Be 
RO re re Beauties—Bees f for hat hatching, 
Cakitee best. Mrs. RB. C. Frazier, Claremont. 





Hillside 
—— Wh: 


Sir 





“tor Young’s 












begat 
N. 































seco Te ., iqgnorne—Eese for sale. First 


Vinnie Lee McCombs, 







Farm, Pittsboro 





MINORCAS 


Fine Single Cond Black Minorcas—Cockerels, $3; 
eggs, 15, $2. A. V. Balch, Brinkley, Ark 


Single Comb Black Minorcas—Pape strain. 15 eggs 
for $2, prepaid. W. L. Boatright, Hickory, N. C. 


“Exhibition Single Comb Black Minorcas—Eggs, $3 
per 15, parcel post, W. J. Wingate, Lincoluton, N. C. 


— — — ae 200 - oon ie 


Rose Comb Black Minorcas—The 225-ezg strain. 
Eggs for hatching a specialty. Write for free descriptive 
circular. Jacob Baugh, Broadway, Virginia 


ORPINGTONS 














| 


(55) S7i 
Barred soe strain, fine birds. First pen, 
$5 per 15; n, $2 2. Plateau Farm, Felix, Ala. 


Bred -to- — -do- =i Barred Rocks—Park’s strain. 
Hees, $3 for 15. Mountain Poultry Yards, Repton 
Mills, a 


For Sale—Thompson 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
bury, N. C. 


Barred Rock Eggs—(Park’ 's strafn direct)—15, $2.25; 
30, $4, delivered by parcel post. John S, Milne, Hen- 
derson, N. C. 

Hillside “Poultry Yards, f 
Ringlet Barred Hocks, 
guaranteed. 














strain of Rock eggs, 15, $2. 
Western Slope Ranch, Salis- 





‘Riggs, Va., has for sale 70 
$2.50 to $4 each. Satisfaction 




















White Rock a direct from Fishel, 
$2.50, $3.50 Fee. $2, $2.50, $3. Uwharrie Farm, 
Asheboro, N. C. 

Eggs—32, 7 Park's pedigreed, Barred Rocks. Sev- 
eral hens and pullets yet, $3 each. M. S. Fulbright, 
Newton, . C, 

Barred _ Rock Eegs—‘‘Thompson”” and ‘Hoosier’ 
Strains, 15 0; 30, $4, postpaid. Hillside Poultry 
Yards, Riges, a. : 

Thompson Ringlet Barred Rocks—Eggs, $2 for 15 
or $8 per 100. Mrs, W. Y 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Hiter, Louisa, Va. 





Barred Rock Eggs—From prize winning strain; $2 
per sitting. A hatch of 8 or more guaranteed, M. BE. 
Hill, Brighton, Tenn. 





Bred-to-lay Barred Rocks—(Park’s pedigreed heavy 





laying strain.) Eggs, 15, $2.25; 30, $4. Mrs. Victor 
Woody, Rocky Mount, Va. 

Partridge Rocks for Sale—Young service roosters, 
$10; pullets, $5. Prize winners. for 15 
Mrs. J. E. Porter, Aurora, N. C. 





Barred Plymouth Rocks—Unsurpassed quality. Ex 
hibition, general utility combined. Mating circulars 
free. F. S. Bullington, Richmond, Va. 


“Superior” Barred Rocks—Dark and “Tight. J Euas. 
$3 and $5 per 15 delivered. Ask for my show record 
G. Virgil Bodenheimer, Thomasville, N. C. 


Barred Rocks—With a pedigree. Book orders now to 
secure eggs for March and April hatches. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. $3 per sitting. Mrs. R. Verdier, 
LaGrange, Ga. 


Barred and Buff hg ae Rocks—Rest breed ling. 
Fifteen egas $2.50; thirty $4.50. Cockerels $4 Fine 
two year tom (Mammoth Bronze) $10. Clara Trim- 
ble, Adairsville, Georgia. 


Barred Rock Eges—Thompson strain, 15 for $1.50; 
30 for $2.75; 50 for $4.50; 100 for $8. Buyer pays 
postage, 80 per cent fertility guaranteed. Mrs. Dora 
Minton, Jonesville, Virginia. 


~ Butt Rocks—$3 each. 

















Buff Piymouth Pens heade od by by 
first prize winners, $3 sitting. Special prize mating, 
$5; free range, $2. Beautiful plumage; ideal wiuter 
layers. Miss Carlie Kemp, Kennesaw, Ga. 


ood + ~ beautifully bar- 
a: 





Barred Rocks—Good winter layers, 





red, pullet-bred line only. Hatching eggs, 15, $2 
30, $4. Write for prices per 100, from flock on range. 
High fertility guaranteed. W. P. Smyre, Conover, 
North Carolina. 





Plymouth Rock Eggs for Sitting—Get your Plymouth 
Rock eggs for sitting from the celebrated blue grass 
seetion of southwest Virginia. From fine healthy stock. 

Nothing but strictly fresh eggs sent out, $2.50 per 16, 














postpaid. J. B. Wassum, Atkins, Va. 

“Royal Blue Barred Rocks’—Won {jrst in 1919 at 
Jackson, Tenn., Memphis, St. Louis, Detroit, Kansas 
City, and Albany, .- Eggs (light or dark) from 
these winners, $2.50 to $8.50 per 15. Fertility ;uar- 
anteed. iiiuctrs ted gatales. G. L. Yarbro, Jackson, 
Tennessee. 

Where Quality Reigus—Where Honesty Rules—-New- 
inerecs Farm, Salisbury, N. C., Harold H. Ne: oan 

be Prop., breeder of high-grade !arred 

8. Foundation stock from Madison Square Carden 

prize winners. Some of our winnings: Wilson, first 

.and second pens; Charlotte, sweepstakes pen, first, 

third, fourth and fifth pullets, etc. Light and dark 

meunes.. Write for booklet or “‘Come and see.’” Eggs, 
$5 for 1 

RHODE ISLAND REDS 
y Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds—15 $1.50. 


Beavers, Apex, N. Cc, 














~ Rose Comb Redy—Eaus $2 per 15, delivered. W. M. 
Pace, Selma, N 

Reds—Baby Chicks—25c, 30c, 35c. Mrs. M. L 
Calloway, Royle, Ga. 

. C, Reds—Bred to lay. 15 eggs, $1.50. B. B. 

Swann, Elmwood, N. C, 

Single Comb Rfiode Island Reds—15 eggs, $2. J. M. 
Dismukes, Carbonton, N. C. 

Eggs! Eges!—For better S. C. Reds, write D. R. 
McBray or, Mooresboro, N. C. 

~ Baby Chicks—Splendid Red Cock—Pigeons— Rabbits. 


John A. Lancaster, Richmond, Va. 
Rose Comb Bed Eges—For hatching , $2. 50 per 15. 








Mrs. J. 8. Carter, Sutherlin, Va. 

Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—15 eggs, $2.50. 
Rebecca Evans, Route 5, Fayetteville, N. C. 

Rhode Island. Reds—Cockerels, $3, March hatch; 
eggs. $2.50 15. William Patrick, Buftin, 8. 





Single Comb Rhode Island, Red Eggs for a ate ishing 
15 for $2. Mrs. Isaac Hooker, Buffalo, Ridge, 


For “ Sale—Single Comb Rhode Island Red 7 



































Buff Orpington Cockerels—$5, $10. Clarence Har- | cents each, by parcel post. S. Speer, Boonville, 
dee, Benson, c. North Carolina. 

Buff Orpingtons—Best. strains. Eggs, $2 per 15. | Single Comb Reds that are red. Eggs $2.50 per 15 
Mise Shannon, Poplar Hill, Va. | by pareel post. 20 Lemon S8St., Lakeland, Fla., 

White Orpingtons—Eges $3 setting. Mating list | Mertie_ M. Snell. . 
free. Elmer Oettinger, Wilson, LN. Cc. | For Sal e—Single Comb Rhode polend Reds, 15 eggs 

“Buff Orpington Eegs—From prize winners. Write | 2. wm ©. ~~ 1. Brake, Rocky 
for mating list. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. C. ou 3 
ae ° a ae Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs—Of the Griffin 

Prize Winners— Single Comb White Orpingtons, $3 _ 
each. Midnight Poultry Farm, Liberty, N. C oT —_ ig 16. W. 8. Brothers, Elisabeth City, 

For Sale—Buff -Orpingtons; hens $2, $2.50, $3. . a , 2.50 and $3.50 
Hges $2 per 12. Address Mrs. G. E. Whitley, Stantons- | eR 8 a sg ay Bs 
burg, N.C. | Garysburg, N. C 

Best strains Buff Orpington eggs $1.50 dozen, $3 for . es yi ~ 

. Poon aep Eugs—Single Comb Reds—Vigorous siock. $2 per 

°. Ry — aa or express, Alvas Powell, Warsaw, 15; $5 per 45. Satisfactoin guaranteed. Mrs. Eugene 
ont noma Shaw, Ft. Gaines, Ga. 





Fancy stock, purebred Buff Orpington cockerels $4 
and $5 each and some nice a at $3 and $3.50 each. 
J 





C. Gordon, Waxhaw, N. 

Single Comb Buft Onin Eegs—From quality 
stock; size, type and color rem excellent layers. 
Prepaid by parcel post, $2 per 15 sio per 100; Prompt 
shipment. t hinglh Gilliland, Siler ¢ ‘ity, N 





McKee’s White and Blue Sesknatane- -Produce eggs, 
hatch chicks, live and grow, having great stamina and 
vigor. Eggs, stock. Booklet, feeding, raising, mating, 
20c. Catalog free. McKee’s Orpington Farm, Waier- 
town, Tenn. 


~ Kellerstrass White ¢ Orpington | 
Blue ribbon winners, the best we - rs, 


Cockerels for Sale— 
$3.50 and $4 























Try my Winter — Strain of 8. C. White Leg- | each. Eggs from my grand matings, at $3.50 for 15 
horns — First ry cases of eggs from them this Ears delivered." High Way Poultry Farm, Pine Level, 
winter sold for $144.30. Eggs for hatching, $1.50 per | North Carolina. 

16; $6.50 100, $60 1,000, parcel post prepaid in first 
and second zones. G. Moss, Guinea, Va. PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

8. C. White Leghorn, 8. C. Reds!—Great layers and Barred Rock Eggs—l5, postpaid, $1.60. W. A. 
wennene, Highshing eggs from carefully mated pens | McDonald, Sanford, N. C. 
reasonable. tleven years’ continuous breeding experl- > ; > oa : 19 
ence. Inquiries cheerfully answered. D. R. McBrayer, 100" = Ror ey #2 i wichsodaad 
Associate Editor Poultry Success, Mooresboro, N. C. oe ed i ae 

> Buff Rocks—Weighers, layers, $2.50 r 
= Eg gs for Lan a Me | White Leghorns— one tas HL nt poten oe $2.50 pe 

Whitney-Barron”’ strain. with my $25 cock, r ; 
whose dam’s record 303 7a. = mated to fine hens White Rock Eggs for Hatching—$2.50 per 15. ‘‘Fis- 
pm Ms were winners of silver cups and many] chel strain.”” Lgles Grant, Lowryville, 8. C. 

2.50 per 15. Barred Rock, Descheet, good =—T . 9 
layers, $2 per 15. Linn Bros,, Landis, N. C. Purebred Barred Rocks—Fine layers Rees, $3 to 





Baby Chicks—Single Comb White Leghorn baby 
chicks from our special selected matings, that have 
won first prizes in every show exhibited, with an eag 
record equal to the best. te of chicks ready 
for shipment oor week. Price, $5.50 per 25; $10.50 
per 50; $20 per 100. Safe delivery guaranteed. Ala- 
bama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. 














$3 per 15. Mrs. Jonathan Evans, Fayetteville, 


White Rock Eggs—From selected stock, good ayers, 
$3 for 15, Randolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. 








Eggs for Sale—From my _ best 
Reds, $3, $3.50 for 15. Prize winners. 
Ware, Shelby, N. C. 


8. C. Rhode ilend 
Dr. EB. 





8. C. Rhode Island Reds—Eggs from prize winners, 
$2 per 15. Satisfaction guaranteed. Oakview Farm, 
Chesterfield, Tenn. 





For Sale—Eges for hatc nine. purebred, Single Comb 
Rhode Island Reds, $2.25 15. Address R. Grady 
Shoaf, Lexington, N. C 


Eggs from very heavy winter laying line bred Rhode 
Island Reds, Owen Farms best stock. Three doilars 
per setting. A. J. Salinas, Augusta, 


For Sale—Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eca:— - 
From os layers, dark, even red Be skin pullets, 
$3, 15. - N. Jeans, Wadesboro, N. 


Place orders now for Rose Comb Rhode Islar 1d Re ted 
baby chicks be delivered in March and April. 
Three dollars per dozen. Miss Sallie Davidson, Route 
3, Statesville, N. C. 


For Sale—S. C. Rhode Island Red Eggs—$3_ and $5 
per sitting. Stock bought direct from Owen's Madison 
Square winners, of 1919 matings, 8S. M. Call, Jr., 
Mocksville, N. C. 


I Have Fine Rhode Island Reds—Cockerels, dark 
rich red beauties, $5 each, or 2 for $8. Also eggs 
from fine matings, $2 per sitting, or sittings for $3. 
Mrs. w. bE Barrow, Cairo, Ga, 


Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Owens 5 
Cockerels, $5 each; eggs, $5 and $2.50 for 15. 
prices for incubators. Water Oak Stock Farm, H. 
Cross, Prop., Booneville, Miss. 





Ga, 











° 
. 


strain, 
Special 
K. 





~ Barred Siynenth Rock Ezes—$2, 15. ry L 
_ Warsaw, N. C. 
te Rocks—Again using birds direct from E ha 
me 'S. 50, $3.50. Uwharrie Farm, Asheborg, N. C. 








Craig’s Single Comb Rhode 7 Island Rets—Exhibition, 
laying strain. Eggs $2.50, $5 and $10 per fifteen. 
Stock for E. H. Craig, Pickens, 8. C. 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 
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FARMER’S EXCHANGE | 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Single Comb Rhode Island Red Ergs—Bred-to-lay; 
satisfaction guaranteed ; $2, 15; $3.75, 30, postpaid. 
Mrs. R. S. McCullough, Lewisburg, Tenn., Route 4. 


Rose ‘Comb Rhode Island Reds—Fazgs, "$2 for 15; 
$3:50 for 30 Prices very low_consideving the fine lay- 
ing strain which I have d. Spencer, Blackstone, Va. 


“"Reds- Both combs. Laggs, $3, $5, $7.50, $10 per 15; 
worth it. Finest in 15 years’ breeding for both utility 
and show room. Won many firsts, cups, specials. Cock- 
erels, pullets. Customers in 16 states. Mrs. J. C. 
Deaton, Salisbury, N. 


Rose and Single Comb Rhode Island Rels—My Reds 
made great winnings past season, at Wilmington, 
Goldsboro and Wilson, won 40 prizes, 2 silver cups. 
Special shape, color. Rose Comm eggs, $3. 50, $4, 15. 
P. R. Brooks, Black Creek, 


























SUSSEX 
Speck] Sussex—Eggs, by parcel post prepaid, $2.25 
for 15; $3. ' for 30. Prices very low considering the 
fine 1 ne strain which I have. J. Spencer, Black- 
stone, 





a Sussex—Old breed English poultry; fine 
general purpose. birds won Memphis, Dallas, 
Chicago, Cincinnati. Stock. Eggs, $3, 15; $5, 30. 
H. L. Bedford, Bailey, Tenn. 

WYANDOTTES 

White Wy: endotte Eggs—15 for $1.50, B. H. Griffin, 
Marshville, N. 

Fishel White SUNN Eam for hatching Sandy 
Creek Farm, Durham, N. C. 

Silver Laced W yendhite— em. $2 per 15; 50, $5.50. 
G. C. Boling, Seagrove, N. C. 

White ea Winning. 
prepaid. J. A. Punch, Newton, N. Cc, 


Beautiful Golden Wyandottes—Eggs for ang gi $3 
per 15. Sunnyside Poultry Farm, Ellenboro, 

















15 eggs, $1.35, 








Famous Strad model Vio- 75 
lin; finely made of choice 11- 
attic dried spruce and old 

maple; lustrous amber red REPAID 
varnish; sweet, rich tone. Chin rest, bow, 
tuner, rosin and instruction book included, 
(Violin case, $8.25 extra.) Other Violins at 
all prices to Largest stock. South, 
This is not a “Mail Order House,” but 


Department F Richmond, Va. 








Richmond's leading 20-vear old musical institution. All instruments highest musical quality. Satie- 


faction or money back. Send eheck or money 
order for this outfit, or write for details of instru-: 
ment which interests you, stating price. 





DON’? BUY «5° 
SceciN 


This talk about high 


BeEFOR*. 


as last year. No matter whom you have 


I peteve end know I can give you u 
I get, the bigger bargains | can afford to give. 


prices is tommyrot. 
clothe your entire family nicely and serviceably and our prices t 
been buying from, no matter what books 
and offers you already have, don't order until you haveseen my book of 200 honest 
pecial Bargains. 1am determined to oatsel/ and ancersell all 


y and get your friends and neighbors to 1 pate og 
Werk with me and t 


riTCH O- CLOTHING 


FOR ANYONE IN THE FAMILY 


WViY BARGAIN BOOK 





. You can get everything you need to 
oday ate the same 





rd of values and still make money. 
je more customers 
i work for you—every time. 


Guaigtpame ests Sotertum eae coeaems wo eneGanseed® gon tans Giant OSONS 


[THE ROSS COMPANY “Js%c-ymu "O88 NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 





a 





Early Speckled Velvet Beans—Sound and pure, $2.75 
per bushel well sacked. C. W: Gunnels, Tennille, Ga. 





Gulf Coast Raised Velvet Bean Seed—Early Speckied, 
$3 per bushel; Wakulla and Chinese, $4 per bushel 








Purebred Silver Laced Wyandottes, Buff Or u 
—15 eges for $2. Mrs. L. L. Johnson, Fletcher, N. C. 

Purebred White Wyandotte eggs, $2 
Write Lg particulars. Mrs. H. H. Bullock, Creed- 
moor, } L 


~Greene’s Columbian Wyandottes— Blue | ribbon win- 
ners. Stock and Eggs for sale John G. Greene, High 
Point, N. C 

Purebred Silver Laced Wreedetts = Eggs—$2.25 for 15. 
Bred-to-standard 9 years. Mrs. Jack Lovelace, Sou 
Boston, Va. 


White Wyandottes—Bred from stock with 200-254 
egg record. Setting $2.25, delivered to you. Sunny- 
side, Jonesville, Va. at 


White “Wyandotte Exgs—$3_ ‘per sitting a of r 15, « deliv- 
ered. Choice stock and service you'll appreciate. Uriah 
Stock Farm, Uriah, a. 


White Wyandottes—Fishel’s egg-a-day strain. » begs 
and stock in season. Hess, $2 and $3 per 15. H. 
Hayworth, High Point, N. C. 

Silver Lace Wyandottes—Sirictly No. 1 cockerels, $4 
and $5; hens, $2.50 to $3; ees, $2.5@ for 15. Mrs. 
Lydia Talley, Henderson, Tenn. 


White Wyandoties—Pullets $2, cocks $3. Black 
Minorca eggs, $3 per 15. Fine needle Work. embrouiery 
a specialty. Mrs. Edzg ar Bennett, Gilkey, N. 


Silver Laced Wyandottes—Eggs, $1.75 sitting; $8 
100. The best winter layers. Hens and roosters no 
akin. Write to P. J. Borden, Bumpass, Va. 


Silver Laced Wyandottes—C hoice cockerels, $3 and 
$5 each. 30 eggs, $5, postpaid. Prize winning birds. 
Lafayette Farm. M. L. Aderholdt, Lexington, N A 

White Wyandottes, bred from winners of all leading 
shows in United States and Canada. Am booking or- 
ders for eggs from finest matings. $3 a4 5 per 15, 















































$15 per 100. Joseph Hughes, Macedoni 
PLAFOWLS 
Wanted: Penfowls—Write Mrs. Geo. A. Taylor, 
Monetta, a c 
TURKEYS 
Large Bronze Turkey Hens—$10. J. W. Profst, 
Boydton, Va. 





50-%. Strain Mammoth White Turkey Eggs. 3B. W. 
— Hamilton, Ala. 


moth Bronze and White es Toms and 
mw Ralph Maultsby, Rutherfordton, N. C. 


“McKee’s Bronze Nias bee a a Egas, 
stock. Booklet, Feeding and Raising, %c. Catalog 
free. McKee’s Orpington Farm, Watertown, Tenn. 


Finest Purebred Bourbon Red Turkeys—Don’t range 
off like other breeds. Best paying stock on farm. 
Raise them from my mature unrelated stock. Eggs, $6 
sitting, by express. J. C. Moffitt, Ramseur, N. C. 


EGGS 
Stock and Exgs—From prize winners at State Fair 


fet fall. Eggs, $5 sitting. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
. R. Mosteller, LaGrange, a. 























For Sale—Early Speckled ‘Velvet Boans—$2.75 per 
bushel. Bunch velvet beans, $4.50, per bushel. Order 
today. W. H. Franks, Warthen, Ga. 


vous Beans—New crop Early 90-Day velvet beans; 
also Osceola and Bunch velvet beans. Write for prices. 
American Seed Co., Charlotte, N. C. 








ae Early be gox Velvet Beans—Two seventy-five bu., None better. Chipley Gin Company, Ses. 
are in two -and half bu. sack. Dan Browning, Helena, Ga. BERMUDA 
Beans—Mammoth Yellow soy beans, new crop and Bermuda Grass Roots—$1 per sack. George Otani, 
and $3 per 15, | North Carolina grown. Write for prices. American | Theodore, Ala. 
Beed « Inc, Charlotte, N. C. BLACKBERRIES 





For Sale—Himalaya Berries—Delicious raw, can- 
ned, preserved. Plants, 20c each; or 4 for 50c. Ad- 
dress Box 376, Reidsville, N. c, 

CABBAGE AND y COLLARDS 


Bind Our Advertisements—Sexton Plant Company. 








Early Speckled Velvet Bean Seed—Sound, sacked 
new sacks, cash with order, $%50 per bushel, f.o.b. 
Preenville. Beeland Bros. Mercantile Co., Greenville, 
‘Alab bama. 


Early Speckled Velvet Bean Seed—Picked early, 
first-class, sound. Supply limited. 2 bushels up, $3 
bushel. Smaller lots, $3.50. Model Dairy Farm, 
Live Oak, Fla. 


90-Day Syeckled Beans—Even weight, 2-bushel bags, 
selected stock, $2.75 per bushel, small lots. Wire for 
quotation on car lots. Faulkner-Barnes Milling Co., 
Dothan, Ala. 


Purebred 8S. C. Red Eggs for Hatching—From ribbon 
winners ail big Eastern and Southern shows. Few 
high-class cockerels. Catalog. Highland Pork-Poultry 
F Farm, Roanoke, Va. 


Selected Early ¢ Speckled and 90-Day Velvet Bean 
Seed—Sacked new bags, $3 per bushel; $5 per 100 Ibs., 
f.o.b. Also field pea seed. Write for prices. 
Dept., Thomasville Elevator Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


For | Sale—Karly Speckled Velvet Beans—Strictly 
first-class stock, 1 to 10-bushel lots, $3, cash with 
order. _Double sacked. Osceola beans, F. A. 
Bush, Richland, , Ga. 


90-Day Velvet I Beans for Sale—At $3 per bushel; 10 
Per cent discount on lots of 50 bushels or more. No 
order taken for less than one bushel. These beans are 
99 per cent sound, clean and pure. Ben R. Tanner, 
Sandersville, Ga, 























Beans—We are in position to furnish Mammoth 
Yellow soy beans; also 90-Day, Osceola and Bunch 
velvet beans. All of our beans are new crop and re- 
cleaned, Write for price list and we will take pleas- 
ure in mailing you one without obligations on your 
part to pevenese from us. Kirby Seed Company, 
aa. 8 


fOr ,, henaiont yielding variety news. 
$60 0 bushel; $2 1 Mammoth Yellow, $5 bushel; 
$1.50 peck. Tarheel. Teeak heavy yielding, long stand: 
ing, immense growth, we consider it the best all-pur- 
pose soy, $7.50 bushel; $2 peck; supply very limited. 
Mammoth Brown, $6 bushel; $1.75 peck; next best to 
Tarheel Blaek for hogging; like Tarheel beans, do not 
shatter from pods readily and waste. Hollybrook, month 
earlier than Mammoth Yellow, $6.50 bushel; $2 peck. 
Black Eyebrow, earliest extra ‘early, $12 bushel; $3. 50 
peck, $2 gallon; matures beans for hogs in 60 days 
plant growth and yield very near Mammoth Yoliow. 
Soy bean seed supply very short this year; demand 
enormous. Advise buying now. Pinner & Co., Soy 
Bean Seed Specialists, Suffolk, . 








Good Southern-grown Jersey Wakefield Plants—$2.25 
1,000. G. W. Murray, Claremont, N. C. 

Fine Cabbage Plants—Shipped from South aa 
$2.25 1,000. Wholesale Plant Farm, Claremont, N. 

We Are Largest Plant Shippers in U. 8.—T 
this season. ‘‘Plants, not promises.” Sexton Plant 
Company. 

ary proof Cabbage Planis—Any variety, well root- 
ed, mail or express; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50, Outlaw 
Plant, Co., Hakira, Ga. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—300, $1.25; 500, $3: 
1,000, $3, postpaid. Express, 10,000, $25, cash. a. 
Councfll Company, Franklin, Va. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants of Leading Varieties— 
500 postpaid, $1.50; 1,000 collect, $2; 10,000 at $1.75. 
Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Frostproof Cabbage Plants—300, $1.25; 600, $2: 
1,000, $3 postpaid; express, 10,000, $25 cash. Supply 


limited. J. P. Council C Co., Franklin, Va. 


For Sale—New Crop Wakefield Cabbage Plants— 
1,000 expressed, $1.75; 10,000, $15; 500 postpaid, $1.25. 
Prompt shipment. R. A. Strain, Darien, Ga 


Frost-proof Wakefield and Succession Cabbage Plants 
—Head long before home-grown. _ Prepaid post, 500, 
$1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Farmers’ Co., Youngs Island, 8. C. 





























Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—All varieties ready now. 
200, $1; 500, $1.75, postpaid; by express, $2.50 1,000. 
Prompt ‘shipment guaranteed.’ Gordon Jefferson, Adel, 
Goorsia. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Ali leading varieties, 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50, postpaid. By express coll 

2 ‘per 1,600. You get your plants by return mail. 
Wi elch Farms, Sylvester, Ga. 








“ 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Cabbage Plants—From best se 
frost-proof, the correct age that wir ay? 7 een, 
Leading varieties. 100 for 50 cents; 300, $1: 500, ¢ Wade 
postpaid; 1,000 for $2, express. collect. ther 
in season. Seven years in the business, n Dla 
Ballard, Pavo, Ga. &R 


~ Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Early Jose @cl> 
ton Wakefield, Succession, Flat Dutch", Charles 
fo.b. here, 1.000, $2; oo at $1.75; 10,00 Ry exore: 
Postpald: 106, 35¢; $00, $1; 500, $1.50: Loon’ fue 
Full count and delivery guaranteed. D, F. Tam $2.54, 
8. 








Summervi! le, 


Jenuine Frost- cal Cabbage Plants—Eany Jaen 
and Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat I 
pe Plants, 50c; 250, $1; 500, $1.75: 1,000, ¢ a, 
aid. By express collect: -1,000, $2.25. “io: 060 and 
oer $2 1,000. Orders shippel same day “fecal 
Victory Plant Co., _ Sumner, He 


— proof Cc aanan priant—Big cro 
$2.50 per 1,000; $1.50 for 500; 50c per sp, ad 
paid. Ask for al large quantities. Plants - 
everyone. Now look at the price of cabbage tod 
Decide now to grow cabbage. Mail orders to Se 
Orleans. The John C, Stetson Co., Bond, Miss., New 
Orleans, La. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants -All ieading “waa 
ready for shipment Feb. 25. Rush your order J 
want early shipment. Price per 1,000, $2.51 sea: 
$1.75; 250, $1, prepaid. Tomato plants for ye ships’ 
ment, at same price. Porto Rico potato plants, $3 
1,000; 5,000, $2.75 per 1,000, f.0.b.; cash with onde 
Georgia Piant Farm, Thomasville, Ga., Box 79), 


Cabbage Plants—Frost-proof, rendy for 
shipment. Varieties: Jersey and Charleston (epee 
ee ene Flat Dutch. Prices: by express, 1,006: 

t $2.25 per 1,000; 5,000 and over at $2’ per 

100 ; oy “mail postpaid, 100 for 50c; 500 for $1.75. 
1/000 for $3. Orders filled promptly. Satlstactiog. 
guaranteed or money fefunded. H. L, Vickers, Tifton, 
Georgia. 


Frost- -proof Cabbage Plants—So large and heavy 
have to raise our prices on delivered plants, 
50c; 500 for $1.75; 1,000 at $3. Write for post 
prices. Only a few million left of the best Plants we 
ever grew, Take advantage of our prompt service 
waneneny fine plants. Why don’t you send your 


lay. The John C. Stetson Co., New Ork 
or Bond, Miss. a. 


Cabbage Plants — Fulwood’s Frost-proof Cabbage 
Plants ready for immediate shipment. Varieties: io 
aud Charleston Wakefield, Succession and Flat Flat Dutch, 
Prices: by express, 1,000 to 4,000, at $2.25 per 1,005 
5,000 and over at $2 per 1.000. Fy parcel post pre. 
paid, 100 for 50c; 500 for $1.75; 1,000 for $3, Orders 
filled promptly. Satisfaction guaranteed or money t 
funded. P. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. ; 


CANE BR 0 


“15 Bushels Cane Seed Cheap—$2 bushel. HL Shields 
Culberson, N. C. 


Cane Seed—Early Amber and Early Orange, for fom 
age, and Sugar Drip and Japanese, for syrup and faq 
age. These seed are new crop, recleaned and put mp 

Kirby 























in good even weight bags. Write for prices, 
Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. 


CORN 


Good Whe Corn—$2.10 bushel, sacked. Cash = 
order. N. A. Kinney, Liberty, N. C. 
—— 


“White Corn and Corn Moat for Gele—it interested 
write J. L. Simmons, Belhaven, 


Choice Seed Corn for eT Government 118, 
Yellow Dent, and Albemarle Prolific Ensilage. Price 
$3.50 per bushel. Oakland Dairy Farms, Somerset, 
Virginia. 

Mckee Offers Neal’s Paymaster White Seed Corn 
Deep grained; recommended by Experiment Stations 
$5 bushel. Write McKees Orpington Farm, Water- 
town, Tenn. 


Seed Corn—Grandpa’s Pride or Big White—Fnor 
mous yielder, ears grow a foot long and corn all the 
way. Write for catalog. F. C. Chelf, Seed Grower, 
tox 62A, Harrodsburg, Ky. 


Hickory King and Neal’s Paymaster Seed Corn 
Specially selected seed. Test showed 100 per cent 
germination. Bags free. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Limehill Farm, Lawrenceburg, ‘Tenn. 


Cox's Prolifie Seed Corn—Will increase your yield. 
A 2-ear white corn that gives satisfaction wherever 
grown, Carefully selected seed. Bushel, $6; peck, 
— nee your orders early. A. C. Cox, Stanton® 
urg, N. C 


























Frost- t-proof Cabbage Plants—100 400; 200 75c; 300 
$1; 400 $1.20; 500 $1.85; 1,000 $2.25, upward at $2 
per 1000. Ali plants prepaid to your address. Mail 
Order Plant Co., Sylvester, Ga. 


Frost-proof Cabbage oe KP high-grade seed. 
Parcel post, 40c per 100; 5 $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; ex- 
press, $2 per 1,000. We FB Satlafaction. Stono 
Plant Co., Johns Island, Cc, 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties, 1,000, 
express, $2. We make specialty parcel shipments, $2.50 
1,000, and quick service. Wire for wholesale price. 
Webbs Stock & Plant Farm, Pavo, Ga. 


We Grow Plants That Grow—Limited number Wake- 
fleld and Succession Cabb: 6 Plants, just right to set. 
1,000 express collect, $3; 00 postpaid, $1.50; 1,000, 
$2.50. Whitby Farm Co., Tallahassee, Fla. 

















TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Barred Rucks—Cockerels, $: om. $2.50; eges, $1.5 
White Leghorn eggs, $1.50. . Profst, Boydton, V va 

Quality Single Comb ine Leghor)is—Get my 
prices on eggs. W. L. Watterson, King’s Mountain, 
North Carolina. 


Purebred Anconas and Silver Campines—Eges for 
hatching, $2.50 for 15. | aoe Creek Poultry Farm, 
Ellenboro, N. C., Route 8. 


Eggs—Barred Rocks, Black Geptagtons, Indian Run- 
ver Ducks, $2 per 15. Dark Cornish males, $5; 
egas, $3 per 15. John W. Boyd, Alton, i 


Rhode Island Reds, Barred Rocks, = —e Brown 
Teghorns— Eggs a F ‘arst pen, $3; pen, $2. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Leo Reed, inesterfield, Tenn. 


Single Comb Buff Orpington and Single Comb Buff 
Leghorn eggs for hatching. Also. three pens Single 
‘ombd Buff Leghorns for quick sale. Miss Julia P. 
dones, TobaccoviHe, N. C. 


Eggs for Hatching—$1.75 per 15, postpaid, or 80 for 
$3.25. From my _ heavy laying strain of dark rich 
Rhode Island Reds and classy Brown Leghorns; all 
Single Comb and purebred. Write to-Superior Poultry 
Farm, Brooks, Ga. 

- Twin Oaks Poultry Yards, Haw River, N. C.—Of 
exas for hatching from their Single Comb Reis, White 
Rocks, and Black qenashene. State Show winners. 
Eggs, Pen No. 1, $5 per 15; Pen No: 2, $3 per 15. 
Order direct from this advertisement. Do_ not delay. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


: BEANS 4 


~ Barly Speckled Velvet “Beans—$2. 75 bake. Nolan 
Helms, Honoraville, Ala. 


100-Day Velvet Beans—$2.75 bushel. A. C. Tanner, 
Route 2 2, Sandersville, Ga. 


Early Speckled Velvet Beans—In 2-bushel bags, $3 
bushel. Solomon & Oates, Headland, Ala. 
Early Speckled | Velvet Beans—$3 bushel. 
$3.7 b. _ Poyner Seed Co., Dothan, Als. 
, $4 per 


a Velvet Beans—Clean mature seed 
bushel. Order at once. Richard Verdier, LaGrange, 
Georgia. 









































~~ Osceola, 











Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Grown especially for 
seed, $5 per Sar cash with order. Mann Brothers, 
Middletown, N. 


Running ¢ $0 = Velvet Beans—$2.50 .0.b. Davis- 
boro, Ga., Buch velvet beans, $5 bushel f.o.b. J. E. 
Lyon, Davisboro, Ga. 





Velvet Reans—100 Day Speckled velvet. beans, “$2.85 
bushel; lots of 5 bushels or over, $3. Prompt ship- 
ments. Smith & Co., Tennillé, Ga. 


For, “Sale—Early Speckled Velvet _ Beans—In even 
weight bags, strictly first-class seed, $2.75 per bushel. 








or “put in type,” 


write us. 


Don’t say “Eggs” 
Don’t ‘say “pigs” 


it is you offer. 
“Leghorn eggs.” 


you mean, 


can’t be held responsible. 


SPECIFICALLY IN 








Write to T. N. Smith, Tennille, Ga. 





To Get Your Ad Under 
the Proper Heading 


HEN your classified ad is received by us, it must of course be set up, 
before it can run, and some of our advertisers do not 

understand that our classified pages are made up from printed proofs 
of the ads themselves, but think they are made up frem the letters they 


Think Just for a Minute 


Every issue of The Progressive Farmer carries close to a THOUSAND 
classified ads, and it is therefore out of the question for us to try and classify 
ads from letters or instructions not given by the ads themselves. 


Say What You Are Selling 


An ad is a great deal more effective if you will say IN THE AD just what 
when you refer to 
when you are selling “Duroc pigs.” If 
you are selling Durocs, don’t say “Imperator or Defender pigs.” 
boars of all breeds named “Imperator and Defender.” 
Start your ad off “Durocs—Imperator or Defender pigs.” 
you do this, it’s bound to come under the proper heading. Otherwise, we 


Some of our advertisers have claimed ‘ 
did not appear under the heading they 
YOUR AD JUST 
YOUR AD WILL COME UNDER THE “MISCELLANEOUS” HEADING. 


“Leghorn eggs,’ say 


There are 
We can’t tell what 
When 


wrong insertion” when their ad 
UNLESS YOU SAY 
ARE SELLING, 


wished, but 
WHAT YOU 





: ‘ Ihe Maprcecsine Parmar) 












Boulderbrook (Cocke's) Prolific, Field-selected Seed 
Corn—7 years. Bushel, $3.50; peck, $1, express cullect 
Adam’s Early, for garden, with each order. Adam's 
Early, parcel post, ~~" #1; i quart, - Boulder 
brook Farm, Reidsville, N. , Route 6. 


Johnson's Prolific Seed a corn wide 82 years’ 
history. Plant by Samuel Johnson in 1838, con 
tinuously grown by his sons and grandsons. Orizinally 
large, white, long grain, one ear; bred to 2-ear co.n 
careful field selection for 23 years. Has produced ovr 
100 bushels per acre; no barren stalks; ewry & 
germinates. I offer you this highly improved,” select 
seed corn for 1920 season at $1.25 per while it 
lasts. Write fr testimonials. yr Be J. D. Johnson, 
Garland, N. 


Mosby's White deep thick grain corn, small whit 
cob. Two and sometimes three good ‘sized ears 
stalk. Better than so many small ones to handle, and 
greater yielder. 63 pounds ears makes 56° pounds 
shelled. Haven’t planted anything else for years 
thereby with good selection improving it so much th 
some of my neighbors buy seed of me every year. 
Made 7,000 bushels on 80 acres last year. I have 
enough confidence in it to tell you after planting it 
and next fall write me you are not pleased with it, to 
Below is one of several letters 
similar poostead last year. From M.-F. White, Ches 
8. C., April 5, 1919. Enclosed find $5 for which 
me 2 bushels of seed corn. Benet some of you 5 
year, and was well pleased. eck $1; bushel $3.50, 
Two or more $3.25 per bushel. y -*. early so can get 








it out in time. Money order or certified check accom- 
panying order. Reference, B: of Liberty; N. & 
Kinney, Liberty, N. C. animal 





COTTON 


cosine 





Sexton Plant Co. 


— 
Wannamkers Cleveland Rig Boll two dollars bushel: 
R. W. Rexler, Gold Hill, N. — 


Pure Half-and-Half Cotton eer prices. Bree 











@ircular. Fruitvale Farms, Albany, Ala. 
Blue Ribbon Big nat Early, 5-Lock Cotten 
Prize winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 5. C__ 





For Sale—Recleaned 7 Graded King’s Improved 
Cotton. Seed—$2.75 per bushel. John Paul Lucas, 
Charlotte, N. C. oak 


Se 
Fitzpatrick’s Early Impreved Cleveland Bis~ 
Cotton Seed—Write for prices to Fitzpatrick Seed 
Farm, Warrenton, Ga. 

cotton 


. 1 
mS Cotton—Simpkins Ideal, Extra Early 

32 bushel. Seed carefully selected. Bidgecrest 
Feria, Troutman, N. C. 


ee 
2.50 
Covington-Toole Wilt Resistant Cotton Seed—$ 
bushel. You can beat the blight and also the W 
Solomon & Oates, Headland, Ala. 


—— 
Extra Staple Cotton Seed—High per cent lint, sig 
on same gin as short staple, sells for ~~ per ba ped 
mium. - facts and prices. R. M. Spearman, 

mont, 8. ai 


a 
Heavy es Cotton—40 bolls to pound, 40 
cent lint, staple 1% inch. Write for yA and proof 
and qeam price. Heavy Fruiter Seed C , Carne 


ville, Ga ee 
Ww smadaelae’e Cleveland Big Boll Cotton onal 

From fleld averaging 900 IDs. lint per acre. Roper, 

to. preserve purity. $2.50 per bushel. Oscar 

Clio, 8. oe 
For Sale—Webber 82 end Caulette Long Staple Com 

ton Seed at $4 per bushel. Carefully sinned fered 

lected. This cotton sold for 90c on local 

W. P. Baskin, Dalzell, 8. C., Route 2. 


i sca Tamron 


~ North Carolina- “a Cotton Seed—Rick’s I 
Prolific, the highest yielding varieties aa 
Free from any pa. Selected planting 5. Tine 
10 bushels, $3 per bushel; 10 to 25-b 

bushel ; or more bushels, $2.50 D 


































bu: 
Jas. W. McIntosh, Laurinburg, N. on 





All Our Cotton Beed Sold—Hurry plant order 
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RICH IN THE BLOOD 
OF PONTIAC KORNDYKE, 


Are the CALVES We Are Offering for Sale from One of the 
LARGEST PUREBRED HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN HERDS 
in the South. 


‘These calves are well grown, from one to two years old, from 
“cows of good performance. Priced to. fit your pocketbook. 
Write . 


E. J. HEFFNER, Mgr. 
‘Valle Crucis, N. C. 


31% FAT 


ee this: It costs less to feed Jerseys than any other breed 
Giana i shey. produce the richest quality of milk (butter fat avera; . 
of 5.37%). Jersey Milk churned into butter and cheese bring t 
highest prices on the market. 

Jerseys are the real “‘cow investment”! They start producing 
at an earlier age than any other breed and are still great milkers 
long after other cows have gone dry. 

Let us give you some surprising inforggetion about sorage in our free book- 
let ‘‘Profitable Facts About Jerseys”’. Write today fo. 

The American Jersey Cattle Club, ope D West aaa St., Hew York, N.Y. 
An Institution for the Benefit of Every Jersey Own 
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Auction Sale 


(WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
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ir. 
Registered Guernseys 
Darlington, S. C. 


March 20, 1920 





30 


HEAD 








This is the first Consignment Sale to be held by the Members of 


SOUTHEASTERN 


GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ 


The Offering will consist of: 


10 Bred Cows and Heifers 
10 A. R. Cows 


10 Good Open 
2 Good Young 


ASSOCIATION. 


Heifers 


Bulls 


This is a choice lot of animals consigned from ACCREDITED HERDS 

and guaranteed to breed. 

SALE BEGINS AT 1 P.M.—Darlington can be reached over the A. C. L. 
and S. A. L. Railways—10 miles from from Florence, S. C. 


For Catalog Address 


Cc. T. RICE, FIELDMAN, 


Or Members of Executive Committee: 


x INGRAM, 
seve, _ C. 


LOUIS McL. MERRYMAN, 
New Hope, Pa 


R. M. 


Wisacky, 


OAKTON, VA. 


COOPER, 
S. 














[ BOARS, SOWS— BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS —GILTS, Pics | 


Service Boars, Bred Sows, Young Gilts and Pigs mated, no akin. 
LETHE’S GIANT BUSTER 310513, a grandson of Giant Buster, 





































































































§, 
“4 sone . 5 tel c t SIT AT - eee ef 
" The Epoch Maker,” $500. GIANT DEFENDER 310535, $500. 
B These Boars are two years old and fine individuals 
= — PUREBRED PERCHERON STALLION FOR SALE % ain, innate 406 on enamine anne cae cals acai ae 
% BRED SOWS, $75 to $500 each. GRANDSONS OF GIANT BUSTER $50 
f- . - . ’ 
Purebred Percheron Stallion, 5 years old, dark bay, and sure of getting good each, 10 weeks ‘old. SONS OF GIANT DEFENDER and LETHE’S GIANT 
-< . . . . . . 8 TTS 
" colts. He is intelligent, gentle, easily controlled, works good single, double, BUSTER, $25 each, 10 weeks old. Write for pedigrees and description. 
r} . . r . - ~ . Ss & 
: triple, with mare or mule. Write for price. J. R. HONEYCUTT, BOSTIC. N.C. i 
— . —rT -y - = : 
: C.M. ROGERS Route 1 NEW LONDON, N. C 
. - M. ANS, , Ni AJ ae a 
" \ Send in your renewal promptly, Get up aclub and get a reward. 
: KUDZU Po ng ed Acre me Lag oa eee ee ron w Potaiwes—Irish Cobblers, Red Bliss, Maine yrown. 
3 ine you: ees from ar ite ric 4 *harlo 1. ¢ 
. FARME R’S EXCHANGE Kudzu-—$2.50 100 Kelsey Puckeiit, Spencer, V Mow cateles ten. Soe Pecan Company, Linaberten, gs = prices._American eg ‘ mt rere. ae 
7 ‘ For Sale—Kudzu, 20, $1; 100, $4.50, SR sald. Mississippi Sweet Potato Slips i been our specialty for 18 
, J. M. Vinson, Canton, Miss. years Porto Rico and Folsom Yams, $2 per 1,000. 
COTTON --— LESPEDEZA POTATOES Plosida price large lots. J. It. Davis Farms, Bartow, 
" For Sale—200 bushels Sim kins Ideal Cotton Seed _Find | ind Qu Advert isements ~Bexton Plant Company. —— 
shels Simp 4 Ide « ee New Crop, Recleaned Lespedeza Seed for Sale— | ——————— —o as For Saie—Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato Plants, 
t and free of disease. rice $1.75 per bushel, For Sweet Potato Plants- -Write South “Geor ia Plant 
‘ bagsed, f,0.b. ‘Thelma, N. C.; 10 busiels or over at Write B. A. Price, Ethel, La. c <nan G 8 April, May and June delivery. One to five thousand 
. $1.60, Write to R. H. Joyner, Thelma, N. C. Panned, Rec leaned Lespedeza Seai—-Free of Johnson oe aa ie abe 2.50 per thousand. Over five thousen! $2 rer thous- 
a. ela g g He § grass, $6.50 per bushel. RB. H. Pullen & Bro., Big We Can Shij Million Plants Per Day Busy Season. = Pa + —. Ty Ty Produce and Plant 
4 ale—Improve evelan ig Boll and ng- | Creek Sfiss. Sexton Plant Co. ., (Ine. y, Georgia. 
i ford Cotton Seed—-35 bolls to pound, 40 per cent lint, - P y 
- inch staple. See For Sale—New crop recleaned Lespedeza Seed, fige Take the Avency for Our Fine Porto Rico Potato Potato Plants—Variety, Porto Rico—Ten million for 
y = and boll pon ae Sto 10 bushels "a: of obnoxious weed seed, $6.50 per bushel. 0. Plants. Ingram & Co., Jesup, Ga. April, May aud June delivery. Prices, $2.50 per 1.000 
j @ecial price on large orders. | Phillips Bros ; Cotton | Provine, Big Creek, Miss., Route =. Potato Plant for Sale—Porto Rico, $2 per 1,000, A ap one fo Refer gy eer rites ww 
‘ %. 4 i 0 . § ort » $2 per 1,000, action guarantee¢ eferences, Bar - 
4 feed Co., Royston, Ga Jespedeza— Panned, reclearnedt, 1919, No. 1 seed, | up to 10,000; $1.75 above 10,000, f.0.b. D. B. White, | dress Tifton Potato Company, ‘Tifton, oa: a 
‘ on J. M. Field, Clisax, N. €., $2.50 per bushel | $6.75. Zepgnese — seed ~ Cash with Baxley, Ga Nancy Hall, Porto Ri 4 Triumoh Potato Pi 
t a 7. : . s Miss 0 (Ooo SS Na co an riumph Po’ “ants. 
you ay * ," Nor a agg | — = ec hk. A. 2, ae ~ Porto Rico “potato | plant deliveries “begin ‘April. ‘first. ‘Tomato plants; pepper plants: cosplants. state | tants, 
, @ more west. of gn Mlateni Ae o Roy = ee Lespedeza Seei—The cream of the crop. Write us | 1,000 collect, $2.25; 10,000 at $2. Thomasville Plant | lots of 5,000 $2.50 per 1,000, by express; by nostpaid 
Si aer bachet. Ty tin dees Ext havé wat yon ams | tn, ee one melon, Siting quenky ee See. | . eee mail, 100 for 50c; 250 for $1: 500 for $2. Write for 
; ® cannot get it, your money will be promptly Teturned The Tivo heed Hows Rn ng gee ee Porto Rico Seed Sweet Potatoes—Selected stock of | OUF booklet. H. & R. Ballard, Pavo, Ga. 
} Nuff sed. ¥ : Bi - : heavy yielding fields, by 50 per bushel, Southern Plant i i 
b 15 Milligén Porto Rico Draws—Ready bexinning 
quistane Cotton” Seed—Guaranteed sound and pure. ° OKRA Specialist, Madison, Fle. Re March 20th, at $1.63, per 1,000, to May, Ist: $1.45 per 
on own seed farms; ginned on private gin that 7 ata oa For . Sale—Porto Rico seed sweet potatoes, ~ grown p from May Ist to June Ist; and -25 per 1,000 
nothi ‘ Mammoth Long Green Okra Seed—60c Tb.; 5 pounds, ° or at: pss Ci 
Dare ate! We Mohan atten: #8 fo. 48, Pet Sout | $2.00, postoatd, “R.A strain, Darien, Ge from ving caine, $LB0 per bushel Write’ WH. | Te dha gobo ems, cash ‘th order hae 
bushel "eo * Cada Send exact t with di ao cena _———— os Munroe, Havana, Fla. F ay : 
@ write fo free booklet. “Plant Pag al yh , pki ONIONS “Seed Potatoes—Pure Porto Ricos—From cut vines: “anos Sickaia’ ——__——_— -~ 
| bane Cotton Seed Co., Seed Farms, Caddo, Okla. Crystal Wax Bermuda Onion Plants—Keady to ship. extra fine = quality, $6 barrel. Oakwood Farm, Gindocing Porto rlants—From carefully selected, heavy 
' For Sale—Coiton Seeds—Dix Afifl Long Staple Up 500 postpaid, $1.25; 1,000 postpaid, $2; 1.000 express Middleton Bros., Warsaw, N.C. 7 to July. Prompt shipment, full count and ” scaeeme 
, selling now, Savannah, around 70 cents per | COllect, $1.50, Whitby Farm Co., ‘Tallahassee, Fla. Porto Rico Potato Plants—$2 per 1,000 in small lots, | guaranteect. Book your order today. W: tisfy. 
ee Be neces: MO to cn cate adi y' y e sati 
, Pound. Wilt resistant, early and very prolific. The PEANUTS and $1.75 in Jarge lots, f.0.b., cash with order. D. B. | $2.50 per 1,000; 5,000, $2.25 1,000; 10,000 or more, $2 
ete ety, here last year yielding a bale per acre, White, P. O. Box 236, Baxley, Ga. per 1, S00) cash with order. Florida Seed & Plant Co., 
eevil destruction Stood first in value yield , > ; ~ ain | natn 4 Inc. acksonville, Fia. 
per acr - ’ , White Spanish Peanuts—$12 100-pound bag, f.0.b Porto Rico Potato Plants—Hardy, from select, treat- — : ; a 
Mia varcty ‘eld. test. a ey P yes toe Seen Poyner Seed Co., Dothan, Ala ed seed, state 1 inspected. April Ist delivery. " Agents “Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Sweet Potato Plants— 
Cannon, Toomsboro, Ga. } j , North Carolina and Spanish Péanuts Twelve Dollars Wanted. Therem « Co.. Jesup, Ga. _ — Strong and healthy. Late April, May and June ship- 
Ein } ired ds D Brownt Hel G ® li P Ri > > Sal ment. Order now and say when to ship. Price: By 
cone,  Wansnamaker, UMEDA, Paeveland, Mabane, f ceceteee fee nceeecetcmmreeeeinen ,, Three Million Porto Rico Potato Plants for Sale— | Moris ‘500, $1.50; 1.000, $2.50; by mail, 500, $2; 1.000 
Rowden, and oth i ~ ; ‘ - > 7 : $1.75 a thousand. Order quick. Cash with order. - » 2. wee See 
mds, freight her standard varicties of cotton No. 1 Farmers’ Stock Raw White Spanish Peanuts— | JR Batten, Winokur, Ga., Route $3.50. These are high-class plants and above prices 
: arcs ripe $2.25 per bushel, 5 bushels or | 15 cents M., cash with emall orders; $275 ton, carlots - hold for either small or large quantities. Oakdale 
Kon Caron en: ya $2. aa bg me > A. P. ‘Teel, Morris, Ga. a ¥~- — rary Jnepected. 9175 nes Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 
- e supply is limite less ril 20-June 2.50, 25, $2, $1.75 per egy eee 
exchange on all r . 2% Peanut Recipes Free—Reduce cost of living by - Nancy Hall, Porto Rico and Trium Sweet Potato 
Bie Farm Cie gill, personal checks. Nubbln | ysing more peanuts and peanut products. ‘The Peanut | 2: 000." Farmers’ Co-op. Plant Co., Homeland, Ga | piants for Sale—Nothing but first 7 potatoes — 
Exchange, Suffolk, Porto Rico and Nancy Hall Potato Plants—From | ded, true to name and guaranteed to arrive in good 
Pitzpatrick’s Improved © 
feed—All see prov Cleveland Big Woll Cotton Peanut Growers—Big things now heppening in pea- ure seed, $2 1,000. We ship strong, healthy plants. | eondition. Our-plants free from disease and shipped 
d are bred, 
grown and handled under the . Il count guaranteed. Shipp Plant Co., Cordele, Ga. |. under State Plant Board Inspection Tags. If we hook 
Pte of the Georgia State Hoard of Entomolozy. | 2% paged told in The Peanut Grower, published by your order we will fill it. i 600, $2.25; 2,000 to 5. 
Crretea st act year to make it earlier than other Fa nag ee ee ee va. Peanut gs sfxeet Fetato Plante—Beady April. ist. Porto Rico. | $9; 5,000 and up. $1.75 1/000, cash ae oidee. 
SD ened privaiciy ond retecnnk. trend : : lea0. Cleer tiew Plant Farm, Newberry. Fla $2 pet | Piorida Plant Farms, Plant City, Fla 
id reclean a 2 . a ve 
Males per plow on a 22-horse farm in 1919. Write for PEAS Nancy Fall. Porto Rica Potato Plants—March 20th 
Bices i >. wane § Order Your Genuine Porto Rico Potato Pl f 
Sr er our Genuine orto ico 0 o ants from forward, $2.5 0 1,000. 5 catage rlants, leading varieties. 
Write Geo. H. 


to Fitzpatrick’s Seed Farm, Warrenton, Ga 
Mitchell’s F 





Wanted—Peas” at $4 per bushel 
McKay, Maxton, N. C 





aultless Bred Cotton—A super-bred mod- 











@ 

toda ore King, the utmost productive bolt-weevil Peas—All varieties, sound, $6 bushel. Cary Law- 

ductive charnetent  ttreest force of distinct super-pro- | rance, Mooresville, Cc. 3 

boll, 49 aractere ever originated. ‘The earitest large 

md’ i per cent lint; the best prolific 5-lock, storm For Sale—Red Ripper Peus—Sound and cleaned, 

wht eo Tesistant. Distinctly as represented. .Re- | $4.50 per bushel, f.0.b. Kay Sossaman, Stanfield. N.C. 

WO ths. wien breeding. Ptice $4 bushel; $11 per Peas—We can supply you with all leading vale ties 

tartte ‘small ‘hell’s Re-Improved King, only slightly peas, new crop. Write for ces. American Seed Co., 

Re bal er bolt and more prolific strain, $3 bu.: | Inc,, Charlotte, N. C. ? 

We, N.C. ». sack. Sugar Loaf Cotton Farm, Youngs- | —“--———-~—--—— 

Whar - t a hoe eyed Table Peas for Seed Any auantity 
tis the tora ushels up. 5.75 per bushel eo Bus O., 

tos to rant recy ttou, Seed Under Prasent Condi- | 410 Randolph Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 


seed grown as high up as good 
Raturing and matures well. This aber it carly 
~=J oe fruiting cotton, and that is chiefly what 
peine \> to get by with, and its the only kind 
bome.. make 50-cent cotton next season. Your 


~Peas—We have several thousand bushels of peas of 
different varieties, all recieaned and put up in good, 
even weight bags and are sound and bricht in color. 
Write for prices. Kirby Seed Co., Gaffney, 8. € 
















ftown seat h — 

Bay % bott Ao! and the others aré going to run Peas Ww > 
evil fe. , eas: e have several cars different varieties of 
me “aralina hy TO i A you kenuine north | peas, including Brabham, Clay, Whippoorwill. Red 
3-bushel_ sacks for $6.75 a sack: Cook's ., Ripper, Rubber, Mixed, etc, All of our peas are re- 
and Big Roll, same size eacks, W002 Bg oe cleaned and put up in good even weight bags. Write 

ix lots UD, freight paid to Sour anaeaet a yy for prices. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, S. C. 
»_ Mon xomery, Cowpeas—Biacks, $5.50 dushel; Mixed, $5.25 bushel. 





™ ——————— | Soy beans make more growth, better soil improvers, 
——__ DEWBERRIES much more econorhical. Plant soy beans -this year 
Mrs. mae Dewberry tr an 100, postpaid. and you'll plant no more cowpeas. We have both peas 












Matthews, , Clinton and beans to fill all orders now and will not disap- 



































the old reliable and. experienced plant grower. $2 


1,000; over 10,000, $1.90 per 1,000. N. N. Malcom, 


Ty 1 Ty, Ga. 

~Ymproved Nancy cy Hall Seed Sweet “Potatoes—I made 
410 bushels acre from vine cuttings, sec last of July, 
following vats, $2.25 — crate. Circular free. A 








Pigford, Lumberton. 

Seed Sveet Potatoes—Porto Rico, Nancy Hall, Myers’ 
Early, xen cane Pumpkin Yam. Seed that will grow 
(not kiln dried), Myers 


$1.50 oe measured bushel. 
Seed & Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 


Porto Rico and Munch Yam Potato Plants—At $2.75 
per 1,000, by parcel post or express, prepaid and in- 
Large orders solicited. Towns Plant & Can- 
ning Co., Alexander City, Ala. 


Porto Rico Potato . Plants— Absolutely true to name 
and large size. Ready March 25th; $2.50 per 1,000. 
Am bedding 6,000 bushels. Write for quantity prices. 
John Aldridge, Tallahassee, Fla. 


For Saie—Porto Rico Sweet Potato Plants—#or 
April, May and June delivery, $2 per 1,000; $1.75 per 
1,000 in 10,000 lots. Our potatoes are State inspected. 
J. B. Crane Plant Cimpany, Dixie, Ga. 


‘otatoes—C hoice- picked sweet Porto Rican Yams 
for eating and seed. Free from disease. Will make 
500 bushels to acre. Price $2 bushel, f.0.b. Archibald 
or Rayville, La. B. A. Thomason, Mangham, La. 
























































— : polut. Pinner & Co., Suffolk, Va. 
HEDG : Sweet Potato Pleats porto Rico, Triumph, Pump- 
Sr ™ = PECANS kin Yam, $2.25 per 1,000; over 5,000, at $2. by: mail 
Ban 00 for $2, ‘Amoor River Privet, 1 year, well | — Matra Fine Early Bearing Budded or "Paper: | or express not prepaid... Order early. Wholesale and 
Nurseri elivered. Government inspected. | shell Pecan Trees for Sao aay i teed. | retail growers. Clark Plant Co., enon 108, Thomasville, 
z es, Conway, 8. C. Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, Tum Miss, | Georgia. 




















now ready, 300. $1.25; 1.000. 
$25 


2, by express or mail. 


plants, mailed prepaid to Royston, Ge., 
Deecmber Ist, 1920. rder early. Sexton Pla: 
Royston, Ga., Edgefield, 8. C., Falcon, N. C. 


costa, Ga., 


Lavonia, Ga., Tallahassee, Fila. 


paid for largest potato or cabbage raised from our 
not later than 


it Co., 





STRAWB 


ERRIES 


“Find Our Advert isements—Sexton Plant Company. 


~ Our Plants Are 
Plant Co. 


Government 


Inspected. 


Sexton 


For Sale—Purebred Klondyke ‘Strawberry Planis—$1 


per 100; $7 per 1,000 





J. Garvin, 
Progressive _ Everbearing Strawberry Plants— 


Menlo, Ga. 


$1" 


100; $8 per 1,000, prepaid. L. O. Byrn, Sylvia, Tenn. 





Sudan Grass—Wonderful new plant, grows quick, 
ylelds more tonnage per acre than ~ other grass. 








Write for illustrated seed catalog. F. C. Chelf, Seed 
Grower, Tox 62A, Harrodsburg, Ky. 
TOBACCO 
Tennessee Natural Leaf Tobacco—5S0c M., prepaid 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Address Wood- 


anywhere. 


lawn Farm, Sharon, Tenn. 





Home-made Tobacco—Pound, 50 cents, prepaid. for 
chewing; lugs, for smoki cents. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. ©. Parrish, Union Ciry, 


Address U. 
Tenn., Route 8. 





(Classified ade. continued. en next pag=) 
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WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


HIDES AND FURS 
Wanted—Hidés and Furs—Highest prioss ua ae 
ri 











American Poland China Record Association 


WILL HOLD 





Two Auction Sales of Big Type Poland Chinas 


WILL SELL "ih ati" 


Statesville, N. C. 
March 6, 1920 








40--Carefully Selected Bred Sows ana Gilts—40 














Also 
SERVICE BOARS 
FALL PIGS 
POLAND-CHINAS 


best fill the 
demands of 


THE FARMER 
THE BREEDER 
THE PACKER 

















BIG TYPE POLAND CHINAS 
Have established themselves as the 


ideal hog for 


pork making. They have proven themselves the 
great utility breed by meeting the ideal of both the 


butcher and feeder. 


No breed makes more rapid gains on 


amount of feed. 


the same 


Big Type Poland Chinas mature early, reaching a 
weight of 300 to 350 lbs., at seven months of age. 


Attend one, or both of these sales and get 


RIGHT START. 


If you cannot attend either of these sales in person, send your mail bids to either W. W. Shay, or Chas. S. 
Jones, West Raleigh, N. C., who will be very glad to make selections for you. 


This sale will be conducted by 


The American Poland China Record Association 
W. M. McFADDIN, Secretary, 


FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE 





W. W. SHAY 


the 


The American 


conducting these sales purely for your benefit, and 
by bringing them TO YOU are saving YOU the ex- 
pense of attending distant sales or long express hauls. 
Every animal offered will be of the right type and 
breeding that will go on and make money for you, 
and whether you have a herd already or desire to 
start now, you will profit by coming to these sales 


and BUYING. 


Stockyards, 


BROUGHT TO YOU 
Poland China Record Association are 


. 


Chicago 





WEST RALEIGH, N. C, 

















FARMER’S EXCHANGE 








over 5,000 at $1.50. 
15th; 500 for $1.25; 1,000, $2; 
mail or express charges collect. 


Cabbage and Tomato Plants—Leading varieties. Cab- 
bage plants ready March 10th, 500 for $1; 1,000, $1.75; 
Tomato plants, ready after March 
over 5,000 at $1.75, 

Wholesale and retail 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OR meer 





Renn 


Clarence Smith, Gobbettville, Ga. 


by Will Exchange 240-Egg Incubator for White Rocks, 














TOBACCO growers. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. T Manufects Mod, c Beohi 7 7 

C! ae, = Manufacture Modern Cypress Beehives and se 

Tobacco—From producer to consumer, Natural, 1 Plants That Pay Dividends—You take no chances. | Lewis beeware. Write for prices, J. Tom White 

60¢ ; $1.50; 10, $4.50, prepaid. Satisfaction Our cabbage, tomato and potato plants are the best | Duplin, Ga ‘ 
‘aranteed. John ‘Hatier, Martin, Tenn anywhere. Frost-proof cabbage, Jersey Wakefield, — nm 

guaranteed. ol . . ° Charleston Wakefield, Succession, Surehead, Drum- Farmers—Ship Wool, Beeswax, Tallow and Dry Hides 

TOMATOES head, Late Flat Dutch. 500 for $1.50; 1,000 for $2.50, | by parcel post, and mule, horse and cow hides by ex- 

for $2 press to Athens Hide Co., Athens, Ga. 





Place Your 
leading 
10,000 at $1.75. 
Georgia. 


Order for Early Tomato Plauts—All 
800 postpaid, $1; 1,000 collect, $2; 


varieties. 
Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, 





Free Catalog—Adapted Southern Fruits, Nuts and 
berries. Y 
Nursery Stock—Catalog free. 
Albany, Ala. ws i La 
Sell Fruit Trees, Nut Trees, Ornamental Trees— 


TREES chet), 


Garden Spot Nursery, LeGrange, N. ( mM 
Fruitvale Nurseries, 





postpaid; by express, 
$1.50 per 


Rose), 


well cared for. 
prepaid. 


1,000. 


Bridesmaid 
Sunburst 


Two-year-old, 














. : ; tri . 3mi a ae a raisers! Farmers! Investors! Write ‘ Macc le- 
Light work, good profit. Write today. Smith Bros., Tomato, Pepper and Eggplant Plants—Field-grown ra . ul arme 3! Investor ; Write The Mac m Tele 
25, Concord, Ga By + : . : ; graph Extension Bureau, Macon, Ga., and be listed for 
, Concord, ——_———_ | and hardy; will grow off better and produce more, earlier | free copies of its periodical supplement, detailing by 
WATERMELONS. end better fruit than tender ones grown in hot beds, | word and picture the magnetic story of America’s 
aie boxes, etc. Leading varieties. Late April, May and > 2 ‘ . “ 
~ - . Piney aa ; *-.. | Eden (South and Central Georgia). 
Watermelon Seeds—1919 crop, the famous Tom Wat-« June shipments. Prices: by prepaid mail, 100, 65c; ~ ~ 
son, prepaid, one pound, 55 cents; two or more pounds, | 200, $1.25; 300, $1.75; 400, $2.25; 500, $2.50; 1,000, _ For Sale—U. 8. Army Goods—Leather sleeveless 
Our experience Northern grown seed make earlier | $4.50; by express collect, 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3. These | Jac kets, brand new, wool cloth lined, $9: each; 
Our seed are grown in state N. J. Can fill | are strong plants from*good seed. Nothing cheap | Olive drab wool blankets, best made, 4 Ibs., $9.2: 
promptly. C. C. Aydlett & Son, Harbinger, | about them, except the price. Send order now. Oak- Khaki breeches cleaned, good condition, $1 
North Carolina. 7 dale Farm, Birmingham, Ala. wool shirts, olive drab, $2.95 each; rainco&ts, brand 
$F en ete ea: AR A - new, $12.50; Gold Medal cots, $2.95 each; can 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS Cabbage and Potato Plants—Cabbage plants: owing legwings, extra strong, 65c pair. Write for catalog, 





Find 


Our Advertisements—Sexton Plant Company. 





7 


Edgefield, 





from Sexton Plant Co. 


8. : Valdosta, Ga.; Falcon, N. :; Lavonia, Ga.; 1.75; 
Tallahassee, Fla. 1.90: 
Don’t Get Fooled—Osder potato and cabbage plants | Potato 





Cowpeas, Soy and Velvet Beans for Sale—High purity 


germination. Write us for prices. Hickory Seed 
Cc. 











Co., Hickory, N. for $2.75; west of Mississippi River, et os ors; ston, Cgnsulting Soils Specialist, Evergreen, Ala. 
G Berm ion Plante—$J.50 for 1,000; | 1,000 for $3.25. By express, $2.25 per 1,000; 10, 
10,000 for $12.50." Leading varictics cabbage, “$1.75 | and up at $2. Ask for club offer. Satisfaction or KODAK FINISHING : 
r 1,000. lants; prompt shipment. John } money refunded. Carlisle Seed and Plant Farms, Mail Your Films—Films developed free, W. W. 


Good p 
idge, Tallahassee, Fla. 





to the 
season. 
Sale—3 cars good baled wheat straw. N. A. | and not 
Kinney, Liberty, N. C. _ 

Sexton Plant Co., Offices—Royston, Ga.; 
8 Cc. 


Wakefield, 
mediate shipment, 


recent freeze, 


promises. We 
Early Flat 


1,000 for $3.25. 
Plants: 


for April list delivery at 
when shipped. 
and Triumph, leading varieties. . 
post east of Mississippi 


Valdosta, Ga. 


1,000 


First come first shipped. 


River, 


Six Roses for $1 Postpaid—Etorle de France (Velvet 
Red), The Bride (White Tea), Helen Good (Red 

(Pink Tea), 
(Copper Orange). 
from 2%-inch pots, are well rooted, 
abundant blooms the first year, 
Same assortment from 4-inch pots, 
field grown, 
Catalog on request. Rush Park Seed Co., Waco, Texas. 


Rhea Reid 
These roses 


$3.25, 


plants will be very scarce this 
Place your orders where you 
have 
Dutch 
grown from our own farms 
paid by parcel post east of Mississippi River, 500 for 
1,000 for $3; west of Mississippi 
By express, 


Charleston and Jersey Soils and Land Service—If you cultivate lands, 
and Sucession for im- | if you contemplate buying lands, or if you have lands 
Pre- | for sale, I can render you a valuable service. 





500 for $1.50; 





$2; 5,000 and over,” 
Write for price list on tomato and 
potato plants. South Georgia Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 


Cro- 
(Cherry 


and will furnish 
if planted early and 
$2, | Athens, Ga. 
postpaid. 


will get plants 


River, 500 for 
0 per 1,000. 
10,000 bushels bedded; booking orders 
50c per 1,000 now, balance 
Porto Rico 
Prepaid by parcel 
1,000 








Alabama ; 
placed. 
berry, 8. 


also drainage and_ sub-irrigation 
35 years’ experience. F. 
Cc. 


Surveys Made for and Hydraulic Rams and Water- 
works installed anywhere in the Carolinas, Georgia aud 
plants 
. A. Schumpert, New- 





Wanted—Farmers’ wives and children to know 
oowy to parcel post wool, goat skins, beeswax, 
hides, 


isfaction guaranteed. 


sheepskins and tallow to Athens Hide Co., 
Write, we furnish tags and prices. Sat- 





*‘Let the World Kuow’’—Homeseekers! Hog and cat- 








terms cash with order. 


Bradley Bonded Warehouse Co., Greenville, S. 


Money back if not satisfied. 
c, 


for prices today. Will send buyer. N bald. Writs 
Co., Rocky Mount, N. C. _ Hide & re 
PRINTING _ > 





100 Envelopes or Letterheads, 42c; 500, $1 Ja tae 
paid. Womble Press B, Bear Creck, N.C.” Dott. 


Envelopes, Letterheads—Fine stationery bono. ne 

















business, adds dignity. We print and’ dei 

cheap. Guarantee satisfaction. Request sam:je: p 

erson, Troup, Texas. ~— 
SACKS 


Wanted to Buy—Feed Sacks —Keep your empty feed 
bags clean and dry, then when you have 190 . more 


ship them to us and receive highest prices. 1, 4 
Bag Co., Memphis, Tenn, Referenc ert 
i Dp eserence, any Memphis 





ES 


SYRUP 


Produce-Groceries—Cuban molasses, good old Cubag 
b 





molasses, best molasses on market; 60-allo arrel, 
30c gallon; 30-gallon keg, 35c gallon, Cash with order, 


Winston Grain Co., Winston, N. ¢ 





Pure Sugar House and Porto Rico Molasses. 650 
gallon in 10-gallon kegs; 30 and 60-gallon darrels | 
H. Davis, Box 95, Columbia, S. C. A 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general acdgert 
antee to land advertisements, because very pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory refer. 
ences as to his honesty and business respousibility, 








@ guar- 














ont for Rent. J. S. McSwain, Kings Moun. 


1,250 Acres Good Land for Sale Chvap—Easy term, 
Two good farms for rent. Home Land Co., Dunn, N, ¢ 
Southeast Virginia Farms—$20 acre up. 


State acreage desired. Address J. E. 
ville, Va. 








Replyi 
Barrett, Came 





Farm—250 Acres—150 cleared, 100 timber; 1% miles 
to town; good house; mew tobacco barn. For sale 
$15,000. E. Rowell, Jr., Louisa, Va. . 





Florida Homes and Orange Groves—They are going, 
come buy yours now. Why stay in North and frome 
Jasper E. Barbour, Box 696; Umatilia, Fla 


Improved Sandy Loam Farms—315 to $59 per acre 
Healthiest location in state. Black prairie lands: 
cut-over_ and timber tracts. Write for particulars 
Central Land & Investment Company. Meridian, Miss, 


Let Us Send You Free Cataiog of the Best Bargain 
in Farm and Timber Properties in Virginia, whee 
farm land is cheap and productive, ang the climate 
delight. Address The Virginia Kealty Co, Pal- 
myra, Va. 


Virginia Farms—Alfalfa, Stock, Dairy, Poultry and 
Colonial Homes—Water front farms in the best alfalis 
section of Virginia. List of 200 farms. Write for fre 
catalog. Real Estate, Loan & Investment Co., Ine, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 


General Purpose Farm — 287 Acres — Fenced; 10 
miles from railroad town, % cultivation and pasture; 
erchard, 4-room dwelling and detached kitchen; § 
barns. $15 per acre, easy terms. A. H. Clements, 
Owner, Appomattox, Va. 


Virginia Lands for Sale—175 Acres—Qood grain, to 
pacpe land, on good road, and good farm buildings; 
$5,000, terms. We have number good grain, stock 
farms in all parts of state. Write for catalog and in- 
formation. P. M. Mills, Box 1853, Richmond, Va. 


Free Government Lands—Our official 112-page book, 
“Vacant Government Lands,”’ lists and describes every 
acre in every county in U. S. Tells location, place 
to apply, how secured free. 1920 diagrams and tables, 
new laws, lists, ete. Price 50 cents postpaid. yebb 
Publishing Co., Dept. 101, St. Paul, Minn 


Lampton Farm Lands—In Southern Mississippi, west 
of Mobile. Plateau 300 feet higher than Gulf. i -~ 
productive soil and large yields. Many springs a 
small streams. 2 railroads and new highways. Unusual 
opportunity for any farmer to make big profits. 
sold by owners direct to farmers at from $15 to $30 
an acre. Terms. Write Lampton Realty Company, 
City Bank Building, Mobile, Ala. 


For Sale—250-Acre Tract—Half cleared, balance in 
timber; will cut several hundred thousand buneer? 
mile saw mill; 9 miles west Emporia, Va.; 1 mile 
good road; 1 mile school, church, slore and railway 
station. Ideal tobacco farm; “*l barn, stable and ad 
old-time house that needs repair. monety-maker for 
some one. First come buys. Can be bonglit around 
$30 per; terms. G. A. Treadway, N. Emporia, Va. 


20-Acre Florida Orange, Fruit Truck Farm, $1,650— 
Few minutes’ walk asphalt road, half mile to Dixie 
Highway, near humming railroad town, 3% miles large 
city. Good loam tillage, all fenced; fine for fruit, 
truck, poultry, part in orange trees. Bungalow in good 
condition, shrubbery in yard; barn, etc. Qwner called 
away, to sell at once makes low price, $1.650, part 
cash. Details page 55 Strout’s Spring Catalog Bar- 
gains 33 States; copy free. Strout Farm Agency, 1210 
B E Heard Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Brooks County, Georgia, Farm for Sale—1,750 Acres, 
1,000 cleared, 800 stumped, 500 additional suitable for 
cultivation; 10 tenant houses; in famous Hickory H 
district, and good community; splendid soll; good 
natural drainage; timber resources considerable; price 
now, acre, splendid terms. If interested write 
for full description and particulars as to terms. We 
offer other farm bargains, in Colguitt and adjoining 
counties. Let us know about what you want and we 
will supply descriptive lists of several farms approxi- 
mately meeting your requirements. Kline-Groove 
Real Estate Company, Moultrie, Ga. 


ED 
For Sale—700 Acres Good Land—About 300 acres 
cleared, balance in wood and young timber; land la 
practically level, is well watered; some fine bottom 
land; Good 8 or 9-room welling; stock barn, x 
corn erib, 4 tobacco barns, pack house, etc.; 1 or 
small tenant houses; this is fine tobacco, grain, sras# 
and cotton land, and a No. 1 stock farm; it fs on ap 
improved road, near good schools and in a fine neigh- 
borhood; about 9 miles to 2 railways and good town; 
this is a good home and a bargain Price $30 Der 
acre, good easy terms. We have any size farm wu 
want. See us before you buy; we will save you —e 
Write The Realty Company of Virginia, Biakstone, Va. 
Tobacco Land—I have 700 acres of land, 5 -_ 
from Columbus, on a fine road that stays good 1S 
months in every year; about 300 acres of this ~ a 
especially adapted to tobacco, being @ light = 
gray color, and has fine clay subsoil witltin abow 
inches of the top; the balance is rich botonss 
timbered land; fine peanut crops have been raise A 


















































well as cotton, corn, oats, wheat, velvet) ut 
sugar cane; melons and potatoes grow W all eo 
not a low priced place, but a very cheap ¢ ai 4 
price when you consider, it, with a ratlroac ob 
over @ mile, a fine dwelling that cannot be « i 
for less than ($6,000) six thousand dollar Ro 
barns, cement floors; 8 tenant houses; sar —) 
smith shop; house for agent (4 room p ee 
150 @eres fenced with hog wire. A bea ayiag 
Price on application. Terms can ba bh ed 
one-half cash. paged would oe eauts j bit. 
hogs along with the place, but is! rice sen, 
Write at once. Jno. T. Fletcher, Box 545, Columbus 
Georgia. ——e 

AUCTIONEERS py 








write reports, and issue 


on any tract of land in the Southern States. 


for buying lands, or for selling lands 


in continuous service with the U. 8. 
1904 to 1920. Write for information. 


Through 
personal investigations I will prepare intensive soil maps, 
agricultural recommendations 
This 
data constitutes a safe business basis for farming lands, 
I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and authentic service. Over 15 years 
Bureau of Soils, 
Robert A. Win- 








White, Box 326, Birmingham, Ala. 





[ {RA COTTINGHAM & SON 
—AUCTIONEERS— 


Jerseyville, Illinois. 
Sell more sales in South than any 
other men. Next trip first 10 da ys in 
January; also fore part of March. 
a 


Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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Saturday, March 6, 1920} 
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[PUREBRED LIVESTOCK| 


BERKSHIRES 


7 PRP PPL I 


BERKSHIRES — BERKSHIRES 


BARON VALUE THE CHAMPION OAR 
AND THE SIRE OF CHAMPIONS 





All our prize winners were sired by him We 
gon 24 prizes, Champion boar and Champion sow 
at North Carolina State Fair and Southern Berk 


shire Congress Show, 1919. 
sPECIAL—BOARS—ALL AGES 
BRED SOWS AND BRED GILTS 
PIGS—ALL AGES. 


Now ready to ship out. Mated, in pairs and 


trios, no akin 
if it is good, big, prolific BERKSHIRES you 
want, we have tiem 
Bverything Registered and Sold at a Reasonable 
Price. 


LEROY HALL, HILLSBORO, N. C. 


BERKSHIRES—Pigs, Boars, Gilts 


Choice Pigs sired by our herd boar, MASTER'S 
PRINCE 20th; dams, DUKE LADY LOUISE 4th, 
SUCCESSOR’S DOUBLE EMPRESS 5th, and 
ther prolific sows. Our herd is rich in the blood 
of the most noted boars of the breed. Pigs now 
ready to ship, and.a few 6-months Boars and Gilts 
Registered, and satisfaction guarantee, 


OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, CONCORD, N. C. | 


Sows— BERKSHIRES —Gilts 


BARGAIN SALE of Bred Berkshire Sows and 
Gilts. We are offering 10 Gilts and 5 Sows, bred 
to a grand Epochal boar, all cholera immune and 
registered. This is an opportunity for good blood 
at a small cost, and the right time to buy for 
profit. Write for detailed description and price list. 


HILLCREST FARM, CLARKSVILLE, VA. 




















Pigs— Pinehurst Berkshires —Boars 


BRED FOR PORK PRODUCTION 
‘PIGS AND SERVICE BOARS for immediate shipment 
PINEHURST FARMS, PINEHURST, N. C. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 








POR 


DUROC-JERSEYS BERKSHIRES 


13 BRED DUROC SOWS—Will be 
two years old in June. 

15 GILTS—Bred and unbred, from 6 
months of age up to 12 months. 

9 BOARS—From 6 months to 4 
years old. Best Defender and 
Cherry King blood lines, 

3 BERKSHIRE SOWS— Purebred 
but not registered. 

PRICES : Sows, $75; Gilts $30 to $50; 
Boars, $40 up. Special price to deal- 
ers who will take two or more. 





All double treated against cholera. 


ROWAN DUROC FARM, 
F. N. McCubbins, 











| Drawer 87, Salisbury, N. C. | 
PEACOCK & HODGE) 


Breeders of 


Champion DUROCS Since 1910 


Home of Quality Orion King Junior, 1919 
International Grand Champion, and Fault- 
less Defender Junior, a wonderful show 
and breeding boar. We are offering a 
limited number of excellent gilts bred to 
these boars. Write for prices. Visitors 
are always welcome -at either farm. 


PEACOCK & HODGE 


COCHRAN, . 
N,GA ELKO, C4: } 











Reg. Duroc-Jersey Hogs for Sale 
3 BRED SOWS—4 SOWS and Pigs at Side. 
7 SUMMER GILTS—4 YEARLING BOARS. 


All of this lot is rich in the bl vod ‘EN 
and GREAT WONDER OF tae 


AM PRICING THESE HOGS TO SELL. 
H. V. Cox, RAMSEUR, N. C. 





ee 








_ DUROC BRED GILTS 
_ Splendid line-bred Orion Cherry King 
Gilts, sire Woodlawn Cherry King, Grand 
Champion Tennessee, 1918-19, Bred to 
wonderful son of Great Sensation. Litters 
me carry exactly same blood as World’s 
ampion, Great Orion Sensation. Prices 


reasonable. 
NORTON GARTH, 
Farm, Trenton, Ky. 1 








Edgewood 








. J 
Darecs Gilts, Boars, Pigs Darocs 
MAJOR ORION KING, 
Firet Prize Junior Yearli 
t Prize J ng and Res 
Ode mie , State Fair heads my No ad mn 
> nehes high, weighs 620 Ms. in breeding 
BRED sows and GILTS, BOA i 
iILTS, LR: 
For Sale. Herd fassens. “a 


CREAMERY FIELDS FARM, STANLEY, VA. 





WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 

















Holstein Sale— 


One of the big events of the year—where the 
very choicest representatives of more than a 
, score of Iowa’s leading herds will be as- 
sembled. 


Waterloo lowa— — 


The animals have each and everyone been 
chosen primarily by reason of their individual 
excellence, backed up by records of extreme 
production in all tests for seven days and a 
year. The sale is founded upon individuality, 
records and freedom from disease. 
animal will be Federally tuberculin tested and 
guaranteed. 


Mareh 2<23=22-4 


lowa Breeders Have Joined Hands in Making 


Every 


120 


HEAD 





A 37-lb. Cow. 


This One of the Greatest State Sales Ever Held 





A 33-lb. Cow. 
30-lb. 


Several 
Cows. 


That we have the quality is demonstrated from the fol- 
lowing summary: 


s 


Five Sons and 
Daughters of 
Cows above 


33-lbs. 


Cows withover 


700-Ib. milk 


We have a 37-tb. cow, two of her daugh- 
ters and a son. How many sales have had 
such an offering? 

We have a 33-fb. cow that gave over 700 
ths. milk, also two of her daughters and a 
son—another great family. 

We have 

We have several sisters to the junior 
champion heifer at the last National Dairy 
Show—all of them bred to a son of a 42-tb. 
cow with almost 1300 tbs. in a year. 


several other 30-tb. cows. 


We have some granddaughters of Sadie 
Vale Concordia, the first 30-tb. cow, in calf 
to a son of a 33-fb. cow with almost 1020 
tbs. in a year. 


We have hand-picked every one of them 
—we know what they are. 


We know 
these animals. 
state club and 
they offer. 


the breeders that are selling 
They are members of our 
stand back of everything 


We are going to have a bunch of cattle 
that you will come thousands of miles to 
see and of the class that you can buy in 
safety. Every one straight and right— 
Federal tested and guaranteed. We can- 
not do one thing more to make this a bet- 
ter sale. 


Not all of Iowa’s best cattle are in this 
sale, but all the cattle in this sale are 
Iowa’s best. 

Plan to come, 


in 7 days. 





Cows With Long 


‘Time Records 























Iowa Holstein 


Breeders Association 


Chesley F. Jenness 


Secretary 


























Waterloo, Iowa Terminal Bldg. Waterloo, fa. 
nee ee non DUROC-JERSEYS O. I. C’s 2 
'BOARS— DU ROCS—GILTS || | DUROCS— Quality —DUROCS igeutors 


Greatly reducc¢ prices to close out my 
herd of registered Durocs, consisting of 
Herd boar 3 years old, weighing 709 ths.; 
15 choice bred gilts, 10 open gilts and 
5 young boars ready for service. 

W. WATSON, 


Charlottesville, Virginia 











(— DUROC-JERSEYS—| 


Representing the best blood lines of the breed. 
Carefally selected, registered and guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. A limited number, different 
ages, for sale. If interested in this kind, let us hear 
from you. If looking for cheap stuff, don’t write. 


JORDAN BROS., McCullers, N. C. 
a 





Only Have 10 Gilts and 10 Boars— 
By SCISSORS AGAIN. 

Four months old, 80 tbs., $30 each. 

Five Nice Crimson Wonder Boars— 

3 months old, € tbs., $20 each. 

All registered and satisfaction guar- 

anteed. Better get yours quick. 

J. LYERLY & SON, Cleveland, N.C. 








0. 4. C's 


ae ane 











160—Choice 0. 1. C. Pigs—100 








Pig Type— DUROCS —Big Quality 


The Big, Basy-feeding, Quick-Maturing, 
Prolific Kind. 
REGISTERED 10-WEEKS-OLD PIGS 
Sired by PARAMOUNT PATHFINDER 
and OAKLAND’S FANCY ORION KING 
and out of granddaughters of DEFENDER 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


130217 
129217, 





‘THE OLD HOMESTEAD ounes FARM, 
0. 


6. Tayloe, Prop., ing George, Va. 














(eee 


Send in y 
your renewal promptly, 
lub and get’ a reward. i 





Get up a 


J. L. SKINNER, 





Shoats — DUROCS — Aristocrats 


FINE SELECTED SHOATS, $15 EACH. 


Money refunded and express paid both ways on any- 
ts actory. 


thing not satisf 
LITTLETON, W. C. 








I offer 100 choice O. I. C. Purebred 
Pigs at reasonable prices. Can fur- 
nish pair no akin or trio if desired. 


All entitled to registration and pedi- 
grees furnished free. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded and 
transportation charge both ways. 


Write for Prices 
Cc. M. MONTGOMERY, 


Reynolds, Georgia. 














The World Needs Large 


FAT HOGS ‘ 
Why lose money breeding i 
and feeding scrub hogs? 

Two of our O. |. C. Hogs 
Weighed 2,806 Pounds. 


We are the most extensive breeders and 
shippers of purebred hogs in the world. 
Write today for the true story of the 
real O. I. C. Hogs. 
We have bred the 0. 1. C. HOGS since 
1863 afd have never lost a hog with 
cholera or any other contagious dis- 
one, although they are not cholera 
proof, 











WRITE 
—TODAY— 
FOR FREE BOOK 
“The Hog from Birth to Sale” 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
R-508 SALEM, OHIO, 





O. I. C. pigs, 8-10 wks old at $18 each, $35 
per.pair; no akin. My stock is of the best 
blood of the breed and many of my hogs are 
State Fair Prize Winners. Petligrees free. 
Also grade pigs for killers. 

W. I. OWEN, R. F. D. 2, Bedford, Va. 


POLAND-CHINAS 
------ Big Type Poland-Chinas ------ 


FALL PIGS AND BRED SOWS FOR SALE. 
Sired by 1,000-pound boars. Best bloodlines, 


H. P, CHEEK, Route 9, LEWISBURG, TENN. 














Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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Clover Farm Guernseys 















Be sure to see and examine our consignment to the 


Southeastern Consignment Sale 


At Darlington, S. C. 
~ On March 20, 1920 (Under Cover ) 


Guernsey Show—Refreshments 


Guernsey Sale 


THE FEMALES 
We Are Offering Some of the Finest Specimens Ever Auctioned 
Off—All guaranteed breeders, Government tested. WE NEVER 
HAD A REACTOR. Cows and Heifers by Advanced Registry 
sires. Cows with Advanced Registry records. GLENWOODS, 
MAY ROSES. Bred to our matchless herd bulls of the famous 
Alfalfa Farms or Gemsey strain. Not pedigreed scrubs, but bulls 


of type from TYPY PRODUCING ANCESTORS. Catalog ready. 


THE BULLS 
We Are Offering Good Ones—We offer in particular and reluc- 
tantly AIMABLE OF THE ISLE 28th. We will back him against 
any bull of his age in the United States. We are proud to have 
bred such an animal. START RIGHT. 


James L. McIntosh, Dovesville, §.C. 
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| OAKLAND FARM 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE—U. S. Accredited Herd. 
and a few Cows for sale. 

BERKSHIRE SWINE—Our Registered Berkshires inherit individuality. 
Quality, breeding and: development are most important consider- 
ations. 

SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN POULTRY—“Efficiency strain.” 
Reasonable prices quoted upon request. 


Young Stock 


WORTH LOWE, Manager, 
Ramseur, N. C., Route 1. 7 


HUGH PARKS, Owner, 
*Franklinville, N. C. 











and dams. 
Shipped C.O.D. 
THE CEPEK FARM, 


WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED LIVESTOCK | 


—REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE HOGS— 


Bred Gilts, Bred Sows, Boars—Stock heal- 
thy, good condition, and out of prolific sires 
Quality and prices right. 
$50 and up. 
CANTON, MISS. 

















RED POLLED CATTLE 


The best dual purpose cattle in the world plenty milk butter and beef. Without douwbe 
f Have fifteen bull calves and twenty cows and heif. 


the best cattle for the South. 


ers, ready to ship, that are bred right and priced right. 
largest in the country, has been admitted to the state and U. S. Tuberculin Accredited 
list. Write us your wants or better still come and look them over. We cam suit you. 


OAK GROVE STOCK FARM, E. B. Craddock & Son, Owners, Cluster Springs, Va, 


My_herd is one of the 











AYRSHIRES— PINEHURST FARMS —PERCHERON STALLION 





PINEHURST AYRSHIRES—Purebred Bulls, all ages. 


2-year-olds, $200. 


IMPORTED PERCHERON STALLION—Special Price, $350. 


PINEHURST FARMS, 


Catves, $50 up; 


PINEHURST, N. C. 











| BROOD SOWS— BERKSHIRES FOR SALE —YOUNG STOCK | 





I have some large, prolific Berkshire Brood Sows for sale. Also some Young 
For quick sale I am offering these good indi- 


Stock-of the very best quality. 


viduals at exceptionally attractive prices. 


J. F. PITTMAN, 


= 


Write o 
UNION SPRINGS, ALA. 








! Sows and Gilts-——— MODERN DUROCS ———Service Boars 


We have a fine ot of Orion Cherry King Gilts and Defender Sows bred to O. C. K. 
and Pathfinder boars for March and April farrow. 
Boars. Prices reasonable and satisfaction guaranteed. Write for price list. 


MODERN DUROC FARM, 


W. R. KIMBALL, Owner, 


= 


Pigs of all ages and a few Service 


HARGROVE, N. C. 











{ GILTS AND SOWS———- D U R 0 CS SERVICE BOARS | 


We have 2 Gilts and 20 Sows bred for March and April farrow to i Cher 
King and Pathfinder boars, 200 pigs from two to five + te old ~* ny & | 
animal guaranteed to be satisfactory or your meney refunded. 


Ever : 
Write for price list. 


service boars. 
Prices reasonable. 


CO-OPERATIVE DUROC BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
W. L. STANCIL, Mgr., R. F. D. No. 6, OXFORD, NORTH CAROLINA, / 





a 











( REGISTERED DUROC-JERSEY HOGS AND PIGS—Priced to Sell 


Bred Gilts, weighing 200 to 250 Ibs., $60; Bred Sows, weighing 300 to 350 Des., : ‘bh Boars 
4-months-old Pigs, weighing from 40 to 75 Ibe., 3°05 re + ge 
THIS IS A HIGH-CLASS BUNCH OF REGISTERED DUROCS, PRI SE 
If not in the market, don’t waste time and postage writing. oem te 
nag bs shipped. Pigs registered in buyer's name, 10 per cent discount on orders 3 or more hogs to one 
adttress. 


FIBST CHECKS GET CHOICEST HOGS AND PIGS 


and Open Gilts, $85; 


S. W. ADAMS, 
a 


Registration papers om grown hogs sent day 








WESTON, GA. q 





HAMPSHIRE BOARS 


Some extra boar prospects for sale at reasonable price. 
second prize aged boars at Georgia State Fair, 1919, 


and description. 


HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, 


Also first and 
Write for price 


Soperton, Ga. 








a 


ae 


POLAND-CHINA 











50 BRED GILTS— DUROC SPECIAL —50 BRED GILTS 
They Are Spring and Fall Yearlings 


Big, Growthy and of Splendid Quality—and Best Breeding. All cholera 
immune. Guaranteed to please you. Bred to boars of National reputa- 
tion: CHERRY BOB, AMERICAN TOP COL., TOP ORION CHERRY 
KING and GREAT ORION JR. ° 

EASTERN ARKANSAS DEMONSTRATION FARM, 


Blackton, Arkansas. 








REDUCTION SALE of High-grade HOLSTEINS and GUERNSEYS 


Reduction Sale of high-grade Holsteins and Guernseys. Eight of the 

Guernseys are purebred. This is one of the best producing herds in 

the state. Strictly four to six-gallon cows Herd now averaging three 

gallons milk per day. These cows are 3 to 7 years old, T. B. Tested. 

Not a reactor in three years. Will sell as a whole 25 to 30 cows. 

You can make your own selection of fresh cows and heavy springers. 
FRANK SHORTER, West Lynchburg, Va. 











BRED SOWS — SPRING BOARS AND GILTS — FALL PIGS 


The blood of Orion Cherry King, Fancy Orien King, Joe Orion I! pre- 
dominate in our herd. Good Hope Orion Cherry King is head of our 
herd. We have for sale Bred Sows, Spring Boars and Gilts, and Fall 
Pigs at reasonable prices. 


LONGSWORTH BROS., 


aft 


PAMPLIN, VIRGINIA 











BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS - 


Liberator Pigs 


I am Offering for Imme- 
diate Sale a Litter of 


7 PIGS—4 Gilts and 3 Boars 


These pigs are by the famous LIB- 
ERATOR and were farrowed by 
an 800-pound sow of DEFEND- 
ER breeding last September. 
Prices and pictures cheerfully fur- 
nished dn application. I also have 
for sale 


n x A Yearling Boar 


By GERSTDALE JUMBO, 
by GERSTDALE JONES. 


This is a real herd boar, weighs 
700 pounds is 72 inches long and 37 
inches tall. e 


EVERYTHING IMMUNE 
AND GUARANTED. 


J. E. BAUGH, Jr., 
Elkton, Tennessee. 





—POLAND-CHINAS— 
Big Type—Bred Gilts 


Pigs Sired by Buster Giant 
One of the best sons of the world 
champion hog. Their dams best 
specimens of all the most noted 
blood of the breed. 

Herd cholera immuned by double 
treatment with serum and virus. 
Registered stock for sale at all 
times. Write for catalog. 

LENOX CASTLE STOCK FARM, 
T. Howard Slade, Mciver, N. C. 





—— 








BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 
Am offering a Good Herd Boar 
for Sale. Write for particulars. 


W. L. Phillips, ‘Ninety-Six, 5. C. 

















_ Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented, 
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Our advertisers are guaranteed: > 








COMING, COMING, COMING 


OUR SPRING PIG CROP 


oat and laceest tood of 
Breed. 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.F 





E. 0, HUNTER, 
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ee... CHINAS — 


PAPE PAPAL 








Reg. Big A ile Tree Poland-China ee 
BRED sows — BRED GILTS — SERVIC E BOARS 
PIGS, both sexes, any age, no akin. Priced to sell 
w. W. JOHNSON, DANVILLE, KY. 


TAMWORTHS 


—e—e ~ 
ORTH ALL AGES, ENGLISH CANA- 
TAMW DIAN, or AMERICAN BREED. 


LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN THE SOUTH 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, EASTOVER, S. C. 


GUERNSEYS 




















was the average price paid 
for all GUERNSEYS sold at 
public aution in 1919. This 


figure indicates the buyers’ 


high estimation of the value 


of the breed. Let us 
tell you why Guernseys 
lead in popular favor, 


-" NOMY 
Zant 


The Amoriean Guernsey 
Cattle Club, 
Box D44, Peterboro, N.H. 














GUERNSEY BULL FOR SALE 


PATSY’S PAL OF V. P. I.-No. 37342, 





Born +" 6, 1916. Sire, Raymond’s Pal of Lewis- 

on No. 16 796; dam, Pattiview No. 35503 Bred by 

Virgi nia Pr yltec hnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va 

This bull is not ovet large, but of fine conforma- 

tion and sires beautiful calves. ‘Tuberculin tested. 
PRICE $250. 


T. S. WINSTON, P. 0. Box 633, Richmond, Va. 











GUERNSEY BULL FOR SALE 
One 2%4-year-old Guernsey Bull for 
sale. Registered and worth $250. Can 
be seen at my place, 2 miles west of 
Morganton, N. C. 

F.O. WALTON, Morganton, N. C. 








GUERNSEY BULL CALF for Sale 
HARWOOD FAIR BOY No. 60354. 
Born Aug. 28th, 1919. Sire Langwater Harwood 





No, 44363; dam, Harwood Florence No. 81291. 

This is a beautifully bred calf and with such blood 

lines will be sure to make a fine herd sire. 
PRICE $150. 


T. S. WINSTON, P. 0. Box 632, Richmond, Va. 
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HOLSTEINS 
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BACKS WHITE 





ce 
The “Survival of the Fittest” 
os in Dairy Cattle 
= Over in Holland where the foundation 
— Stock of our Holstein-Friesian cattle 
a came from, the average yield of a cow is 
_ 10,000 pounds of milk in a year. The 
average of cows in Ame rica is only 4,000 
Pounds, but that average is going up be- 
cause Holsteins are everywhere showing 
Ad their elevating influences. Americans are 
ot discarding the 4,000-pound cows  that* 


d were costly boarders, and are replacing 
os th 
em with Holsteins—cows capable of 
abundant milk production at the lowest 
' proportionate cost. The dairyman who 
1S. is looking for profit should get all the 
olstein facts from our free booklets. 
Send today. 


C. THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
188 Hudson Street 





| WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 





STOP 


LOOK 


_ 


LISTEN 


|| The Annual March 


Southern Duroc Sale Circuit 
March—23—to—25—Inclusive. 














This will be a Great Oppor- 
tunity for Southern Farmers 
and Young Breeders to secure 
the very best In Breeding and 
individuality atsmoderate prices. 




















COL. H. L. IGLEHART will do the selling. 


NOTE THE DATES 


PINE CREST FARM, Charleston, Miss........ 
WHITE’S DUROC FARM, Columbia, Miss... . . 
THE ENOCHS FARM, Fernwood, Miss........ 


This will be a very select offering from these three noted herds, and will be of the same blood 
lines, and bred to the same boars as those of the January sales which averaged from $700 
to $800 per head, but as there has been so much talk in the Southern States regarding high 
prices, they have decided to make this sale circuit for the Southern trade, and farmers are 
especially urged to be present, for they want and need your co- operation and support in 
their effort to put “Better Hogs on Every Southern Farm.” 


COME—You will be welcome, and you will find in these sales HOGS THAT YOU CAN USE— 
AND AT PRICES THAT YOU CAN MIGHTY WELL AFFORD TO PAY. 


SPECIAL FREE PULLMANS—Will be run out of Memphis, Tenn., on the morning of March 
23rd for the comfort and convenience of the crowd, for the entire three days’ circuit. 


ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO BE WITH US THROUGH THE ENTIRE CIRCUIT. 
Write for Catalogs—They Will Be Full of Good Things 


MARCH 24 


MARCH 23 ..... 





Sale on the Farm 
Sale on the Farm 


Sale on the Farm 


YOU 


L. T. Wells represents The Progressive Farmer. 























a uJ i, 
we __HOLSTEINS | ewer SHORTHORNS MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
— HOLSTEINS FOR SALE — }| | Registered SHORTHORN BULL || |“A DOLLAR DOWN AND 
NINE WELL GROWN HEIFERS For Sale C 


From 12 to 15 months old, 90 per cent purebred, 
- marked, tuberculin tested, f.o.b. any point 
North Carolina, for $1,000. 


WM. W. JACKSON, 





and in fine condition. 
Pedigree furnished. 


Fine breeding 
Price $150. 























Price $50 to $150 each. 














-—_ Brattleboro, Vermont A few Cows and Young Heifers. Prices reasonable. 
oe KENTUCKY HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky. 
5 HOL SHORTHORNS © 
LINS HERD of HOLSTEINS nae 
ar on Under Federal Test Since 1912. They ey Want 
er BI 
S. nce by Yeas econ “and ‘ahead "by set Shorthorn Beef 


aie LYONS Al Holli 
ins Herd cows have 
LT ns e under HERD conditions, 


2 






































JOS. A, TURNER, G 

—_ Dept. F, goer Va. 

_ ee 

; n 

F REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 

.; Good breeding, all ages, of both 

“a sexes, for sale at all times. Guar- 
anteed healthy and as represented. 

G. 


| BROAD ACRE FARM, I 
LSreding ane Dairy Fare, we. 






BLACKSTONE, VA. 












On New Year’s Day Capt. 


A. W. Farney, Weston, 
Mo., topped the Kansas 
City market with 40 


warmed-up SHORT- 
HORN steers at $14. 

he next week - Loch 
Bros., Burchard, Nebr., 
topped the same market 
with SHORTHORN steers, 
one heifer included, at 
$15.50 





The grand champion load of feeders at the Western 
Show, Denver, were yearling egy hae 

grown and fed Weiss pe beth, 

sold at $25.50 to the Hop ey Stock F a * Atfante, ard 

a world’s record for paw bin 

world’s reco So RTHORN load of 


oa HICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N. om” 








BUY A SHEEP! 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SHEEP ASSOCIATION 
to send you dandy booklet with lst of breeders. 
near you. OM 


49 Woodlawn po awey 


Farmville, Virginia. SULLINS COLLEGE, Bristol, Va. 
—Kentucky Holsteins— SHEEP 
We are going to run our entire herd on official test. 

You had better get your order in for a bull calf HAMPSHIRES, THE BEST 


MUTTON BREED. 


RT A. TYLER, Secretary, 


Write 





OCCONEEGHEE. FARM. 








A PEDIGREE wrt EVERY PIs DURHAM.NC. § 





Some 





Detroit, Michigan. 





MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS . 





5. E. WAY, 





SHORTHORN BULL — POLAND-CHINA HOGS 
Registered Milking Shorthorn: Bull, General Clay 
and Duke Buttercup cross. Well grown. 

Pwo Real Herd Boar Prospeects—Rig Bone and 
Gerstdale Jones families. Also a few Pigs for 
sale. Herd headed by BEN JONES 358189, first 

prize oA at Delaware State Fair, 1919. 
Write for Prices and Descriptions to 
DOVER, DEL. 


Breeder of Big Type Poland-Chinas. 


- 
—-OAKWOOD FARM,— 


R. L. Shuford, Prop., Newton, N. C. 


Jersey Cattle and Berkshire Hogs 
YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE. 
Write for Price List. 














Everything Registered and Immune. 











—Holstein and Guernsey Calves— 
Gresedene 9 Weeks old, 31- Sande pure... $30, each 


from heavy 


Safe arrival guaranteed. 


EDGEWOOD FARM, Star Route, Whitewater, Wis. 


ed 


ig 








FOR THE BEST F 
Tamworth and Hampshire Swine 
WRITE OR VISIT 
REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
COMPANY, 

(Bucesecer te Westview Steck Farm) , 
haber Route , N c 
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Duroc Farms’ Sale at Rockingham, N.C. 
MARCH 15, 1920 


WILL BE A REAL OPPORTUNITY TO BUY REAL DUROCS 
A CHOICE LOT OF INDIVIDUALS OF ORION CHERRY 
KING, PATHFINDER AND COLONEL BREEDING 


45 sows and gilts bred to Orion Cherry King Jr. 6th and Col. Orion 
Cherry King Jr., two splendid sons of the Champion Orion Cherry King 
Jr. 5 under year boars that are good enough to head a good herd. 


W. D. Scott, Auctioneer 








WRITE FOR CATALOG 


DUROC FARMS 
Rockingham, N. C. 

















Blount County Aberdeen Angus 


Blount County Has More Aberdeen Angus Cattle Than 
Any Other County South of the Ohio River ee 


110—-H EAD-11 


Offering—45 Mature Cows Bred and With Calves At Foot—45 Bred 
and Open Heifers—20 Bulls—MARYVILLE, TENN., MARCH 18-19 


Families: Blackcaps, Blackbirds, Ericas, Queen Mothers, Heather Blooms, Prides, Barbaras and other beef 
producing families. 


Herd and Reference Bulls: Black D. of Rosemere and Knight of Rosemere 2, sons of Oakville, Quiet Lad, 
the sire of Idolmere, and many other prize winners; Balboa D. 245101; Elmet by Black Peer; Ev- 
erett 2nd, 248342; Black Erwin H. 243513; Blackbird Enos 5th, 205640; Quality of Woodburn by 
ew: Ebony of A 5th 166900; Blondin 104113; Protector of Denison by Bodin Lad, and 
others. 

Guarantee: Cattle tested and guaranteed to pass 90-day retest. Cattle guaranteed as represented, back 
of which is Blount County's reputation. 

Location: Maryville, in the heart of East Tenn., in the County of Blount, midway between the North and the 
South; an opportunity for Southern buyers to get cattle at home which are acclimated. 

Consignors: John Hitch, S. N. Yearant, J. M. Frow, H. R. Duncan, H. W. and C. S. Brakebill, and others. 
L. T. Wells will represent The Progressive Farmer. 

Write for Catalog to H. R. Duncan, Sec’y, Maryville, Tenn. 
Dr. C. D. Lowe, Southern Fieldman of Angus Association, will be present. (P.M. GROSS, Auctioneer) 


Blount County Aberdeen Angus Association 


te f. te ia Bad i 
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Saturday, March 0, 1yZU] 








100 
Head 


In Celebration of the great victory—the winning of the Shorthorn Grand 
Championship at the recent International 


MEMBERS OF 


The Tennessee Shorthorn Breeders Association 


WILL OFFER YOU ki 


TUESDAY AND WEDNESDAY, MARCH 16-17, at Knoxville, Tenn., 


l 00 il ead Of Choicely Bred and Individually Right, Shorthorn Samples from 1 00 H e ad 


the following well known Tennessee Herds 





W. M. Bachman, Kingsport. C. B. Carson, Limestone. S. F. Mitchell, Limestone. J. W. Weeks, Jonesboro. 
R. W. Bright, Telford. Dr. E. J. Foute, McGhee. Dr. J. M. Rogers, Pikeville. H. T. D. Wills, Shouns. 
D. M. & F. C. Caldwell, New Glenmore Farm, Jefferson City. H. P. Squikb, Limestone. Wills Brothers, Mountain City. 
Market. W.N. Jones & Sons, Concord. A. R. Swann & Son, Dandridge. 
25 Bulls— 








Scotch and Scotch Topped strong yearlings ready for immediate 
service, including the following real herdbull prospects: 

Wallflower Sultan, a soggy rich roan yearling, calved Sept. 25, 
1918. Sired by Victoria’s Sultan out of Imp. Shethin Wallflower. 

Cumberland’s Hope, a mossy coated white youngster, sired by 
Cumberland Marshal. 
e@ Imperial Sultan, a deep red Duches of Gloster with lots of char- 
acter, calved Nov. 15, 1918, sired by Victoria’s Sultan out of Imperial 
Duchess. 

Choice Stamp, a thick sturdy roan, sired by Victoria’s Stamp by 
Royal Stamp. 








aa bee 
me pee eae See 








Maplemead Sultan, a promising roan yearling, sired by Sultan 
Leader, one of the few remaining sons of Whitehall Sultan. 
Choice Stamp Roan Knight, a tried herd bull of great thickness, rich roan in 
color, sired by Good Knight, a grandson of Choice Goods, a sure . 
Every animal tuber- breeder selling for no fault. Roan Knight. 
s ‘ 75 Cows and Heifers— : ‘ 
culin tested and sold The cows are a select lot of regular producers, with calves at foot A show will be held in 
or safely bred. s , connection with the sale 
i ® The heifers a choice lot, mostly Scotch, open or bred. 1 animals will be place 
subject to a 90 day The entire female offering sired by, bred to or with calves at foot, rit nig “ a " Ney 
retest by one of the following great sires of the breed: »y he = judge. 
. Imp. Balnabeen Gipsy Lad, who sold for $10,100.00 at the 1918 Don’t miss this. 
International. 





Sultan Leader, one of the few living sons of Whitehall Sultan. 
Lespedeza Choice, a half-brother to the recent Grand Champion 
Lespedeza Collynie. 
Cumberland Marshal 5th, by Cumberland Marshal, bought as a 
yearling for $1,900.00. 
Victoria’s Stamp, a Victoria by Royal Stamp. 
Correct Cumberland, by Correct Marshall by Whitehall Marshall. 
Limestone Sultan ,by True Sultan by Whitehall Marshall. 
Village Orangeman, by Villager Jr., by the Great Imp. Villager. 
Parkdale Emblem, by Radium, a grandson of Avondale. 
Royal Commodore, by Kelvindale by Avondale. White Rose 
Alexandria Fourth Commodore, by Ringleader by Challenger. 
Ice King, by King’s Secret by King Cumberland. 





Attend the meeting of the 
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isha will be held the Sultan Coronet, by Sultan Royal by Whitehall Sultan. Se reaearie Pres ration 509 
niversity Farm, Knox- Roan Kinght, by Good Knight, a grandson of Choice Goods. March 16 Riedie i W. 


ville, beginning promptly 
at 1 P. M. each day. The first-prize young herd at the 1919 Southeastern Fair, Atlanta, will Harding will be present. 
be included in the offering. 


Geo. E. Martin, of the Breed- — gagmcguagmmerirs ype errr gamer gma map me ae eae 
ers’ Gazette, Will Johnson of 
the Shorthorn World, L. T. 
Wells, of The Progressive 
Farmer, and R. M. Murphy, 
field representative American 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, will be present, and any 
bids sent in their care will be 
judiciously handled. 


For catalogs or further infor- 


matiop address: L. A. Rich- 














ardson, Sec’y, Division of Ex- 






tension, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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+ FERTILIZERS 
IT PAYS TO USE THEM 


The Profit From 
The Extra Yield 


Every farmer should know how much fertilizer he can profitably use—not how little. 


Intensive farming sections profitably use up to 2,000 pounds of the highest grade 
fertilizer per acre on truck and potatoes, and up to 1,000 poundson cotton and cereals. 


A medium application of Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizer pays the farmer a profit, but 
it’s the heavy application that pays the farmer the biggest profit. 


It takes a certain yield to pay expenses—the extra yield is profit. 
Use more pounds of plant food per acre and make the most net profit. 


Buy Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers containing 14% or more of available plant food 
and get the most productive fertilizer at the lowest cost per pound of plant food. 


Behind Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers is the 50-year-old reputation of Swift & Com- 
pany for making each product the best of its kind. 


Play safe—demand Swift’s Fertilizers. 
Place your order now with our local dealer, or write our nearest sales division. 


Swift & Company, Dept. 123 
Atlanta, Ga.; Charlotte, N. C.; New Orleans, La. 
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Just what you want 


The most productive fertilizer at the 
lowest cost per pound of plant food. 
Ammonia to promote a quick start, pro- 
duce leaves and stalks and give vigor to 
the plants. 

Phosphoric acid to encourage root 
growth, give strength to the plants and 
hasten maturity. 

Potash to stiffen straw and stalk and 
promote cellular growth. 


The largest yields per acre and per man. 


Greater returns on your investment in 
land, buildings and machinery— your 
investment is the same for a large or a 
small crop. 


Certain delivery. Our many up-to-date 
plants to draw from offset possible local 
strikes and car or labor shortages. 


The best investment you can make. 


You get it in Swift’s Red Steer Fertilizers 
containing 14% or more of plant food 
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